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FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH. 



CHAPTER I. 

FROM DAWN TO DAY IN BOHEMIA. 

' The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church."— Tbrtulli an. 




HE field of a lost battle : fought on the plain of 
Lipan, May 29, 1434, in the very heart of the 
mountain-walled, forest-girt Bohemian land. The 
death-throe of a glorious strife in a high and holy 
cause. The blood-stained bier of a nation's perished hopa 

Nineteen years before, the flame there quenched in blood had 
been kindled at a martyr's pyre. 

Since then, strange and terrible things had been witnessed in 
that Bohemian land. Strange things, at which all Europe gazed, 
astonished and aghast. Host upon host of her noblest chivalry, 
of her bravest warriors, headed by prince and prelate, nervofl 
by Papal behest and blessing, and burning with zeal and hatred, 
had pressed through the natural fortresses with which it is 
begirt : only- to recoil, broken and shattered, like the mighty 
waves of ocean from some lone opposing rock, before the small 
heroic band of peasant-warriors whom they sought to crush ; 
only to find red untimely graves in fields of slaughter and 
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defeat, or to return with trampled banners and tarnished fame. 
Terrible things ; for fertile plains had been drenched with 
gore — streams had run red with blood — homes and sanc- 
tuaries had been desecrated — fire and sword had done their 
worst. 

But now the noble strife of right against might, of the weak* 
against the strong, of the true against the false, was ended 
The high and holy cause — in which no swords had crossed 
before, though rivers of martyr-blood had glorified and sancti- 
fied it — ^the cause of liberty of conscience, was lost 

So, at least, it appeared to the scattered remnants of the 
once invincible Taborite army, fleeing, with sinking hearts and 
darkening brows, through plain and forest and mountain defile ; 
or seeking, with steadfast eyes and stem-set lips, leader or 
friend, amidst ghastly heaps of death. For dead, on that red, 
disastrous field, amidst the piled-up corpses of the noblest and 
bravest of his followers, lay the great Prokop Easa — the last 
warlike champion of the Bohemian faith, the last able defender 
of the Bohemian liberties. 

It is with the field of that lost battle that our story has first 
to do. But ere we commence it, it is well that we should fully 
comprehend the causes which led to the results amidst which 
its scenes are laid. To do this we must go back through centu- 
ries, and trace, as briefly as may be, the course of the struggle 
for spiritual liberty which had culminated in the bloody and 
terrible Hussite wars. 

At its very birth the Bohemian Church was baptized with 
blood. It flowed from royal veins upon altar steps, and from 
faithful hearts in hall and hut, ere the first love had chilled of 
those who, at the preaching of the monks Methodius and Cyril, 
turned from idols to serve the living God. 

These monks were sent by the Empress Theodora, at the 
close of the ninth century, to preach the gospel in the neigh» 
bouring state of Moravia. The heart of the Bohemian duke, 
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Borziwoi — who chanced at that time to visit the Moravian 
king — was opened, like Lydia's of old He, with his wife 
Ludmilla and many of his nobles, embraced Christianity. 
Borziwoi would fain have won the hearts of his subjects to the 
gospel of peace and love ; but they clung with fierce and jealous 
determination to their old creed and worship. The flames of 
civil strife were kindled. Borziwoi was first exiled, then 
deposed. His faithful and pious wife, Ludmilla, then an old 
and feeble woman, was murdered as she knelt in prayer in her 
palace chapel, by order of her savage-hearted daughter-in-law, 
the heathen Drahomira, into whose cruel hand the sovereign 
power had fallen on the death of her husband, Wratislav. 

Ere long, the blood of the young and royal Wenzel, grandson 
of these first of the noble band of Bohemians confessors, dyed 
the altar steps of another palace chapeL It was shed by a 
brother's hand, at a mother's instigation. The seeds of gospel 
truth, planted in WenzeFs heart by his pious grandmother, and 
watered by her prayers and tears, had taken vigorous root ; 
and his firm adherence to the cause of Christ turned a mother's 
love to hatred. Her second son, Boleslaus, was devoted to her 
interests, though a Christian in name. So, at a domestic festi- 
val, under a brother's roof, after every token of welcome and 
honour that treachery could devise, the fratricidal dagger 
pierced Wenzel's heart as he knelt, alone with his God, in the 
solemn stillness of the midnight hour, in the hallowed precincts 
of the palace chapeL 

The martyr-deaths of these royal confessors were followed by 
a fierce and bloody persecution ; which was terminated by the 
death of Drahomira (by an avenging earthquake, a legend 
says), and by the interference of the Emperor Otho, who took 
up arms on behalf of the suffering Christians, and had the chil- 
dren of Boleslaus educated in the Christian faith. Under one 
of these — Boleslaus the Pious — Christianity was finally estab- 
lished in Bohemia. 
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Up to this period the struggle of the Bohemian Church had 
been against paganism, and for existence : henceforth it was t.o 
be against ecclesiastical assumptions, and for liberty. Scarcely 
had the one struggle ended when the other began. 

It was through the instrumentality of the Greek Church that 
Christianity was established in Bohemia. Immediately after its 
introduction into Moravia, the king of that country sent this 
plea to the Greek emperor : " Our land is baptized ; but we 
have no teachers to instruct us, or to translate for us the Holy 
Scriptures. Send to us teachers who may explain to us the 
Bible." The appeal was responded to : the Scriptures were 
translated by Cyril, and the ritual and customs of the Eastern 
Church established and taught. To this predominance of the 
Greek element in the early Bohemian Church, and its pos- 
session of the Scriptures in the national tongue, may doubtless 
be attributed the determined opposition to the Romish doc- 
trines of clerical celibacy, celebration of the sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper in one kind, and of religious worship in a tongue 
unknown to the people, which led to the shedding of so much 
martyr and warrior blood. 

Up to the close of the eleventh century the Bohemians suo 
cessfuUy resisted the encroachments of Rome. At that period 
Pope Gregory VII. issued a bull positively forbidding the exer- 
cise of the ancient and highly-prized privilege of using their 
litany in the national language. But more than two centuries 
elapsed before the recusant Bohemian Church was brought to 
full submission on the disputed points. 

Rome had her way at last. The darkness and superstition 
and ignorance she loved were fast settling down upon the Bo- 
hemian nation, as upon all others beneath her sway. But God 
never left himself without witnesses in this land of confessors 
and martyrs. In the fourteenth century a band of persecuted 
Waldenses, flying from fire and sword in their own land, settled 
there, and fanned to a fresh flame the expiring spark of a pure 
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and enlightened faith. From that time a despised people, 
counting amidst their secret ranks some of the noblest names 
in the land, met in private houses, or in mountain caves and 
forest glens, to read the Word of God, and to receive the com- 
munion in accordance with the commands of their dying 
Lord. 

Nor were there wanting from time to time brave and enlight- 
ened men to lift up their voices against the moral corruptions 
and unscriptural ^assumptions of Kome. The most noted of 
these were John Militz, Conrad Steckna, and Mathias Janov. 
This last was confessor to Charles IV. — Bohemia's greatest 
king, the friend of Petrarch, and founder of the University of 
Prague— who was induced by Janov to appeal to the Pope to 
call a general convocation for the reform of the Church. And 
although Charles gave way to the fury of the Pope, and ban- 
ished Janov, he prepared the way for the reformers who were 
about to appear, by his enlightened patronage of Bohemian 
literature. 

In 1392 a church was founded at Prague by a rich citizen 
named Mulhamio, for the preaching of the Word of God in the 
Czechish tongue. This was the famous Bethlehem Church, of 
which, two years later, John Huss was appointed preacher. 
With this appointment began a new era in the Bohemian 
Church. 

A few years earlier, Anne, daughter of Charles IV., had 
married Eichard II. of England. The results of this marriage 
were momentous. Anne became an ardent disciple of Wick- 
liflTe, the great father of all the European reformations, who 
finished his good fight for God and the gospel, December 31, 
1384. After her de^th, some of the nobles and ladies who had 
formed her train brought back with them copies of Wickliffe's 
books ; English students imbued with his doctrines came to the 
University of Prague ; Bohemian students — among whom was 
the famous Jerome Faulfiseh — visited Oxford, and returned 
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with awakened minda Thus « link, of which we may well be 
proud, unites us to the martyr Church of Bohemia. 

The career of John Huss — ^beginning, like those of his prede- 
cessors, with bold denunciations of the vices and corruptions of 
the Church, gradually developing, through the study of the Scrip- 
tures and the works of Wickliffe, into a fearless championship of 
gospel truth, and ending, in spite of imperial safe-conduct and 
Papal pledge, in defiance of all principles of justice and right, at 
the stake, in the meadows of Gotleben, outside the gates of Con- 
stance — is too well known to need even a passing record hera 
He perished a true son of the Church which condemned hinn. 
Like Luther in the earlier stages of his career, he did not see 
that the truths he had received were logically inconsistent with 
the dogmas to which he still gave reverent adhesion. He died 
a martyr for the right of liberty of conscience. Rather than 
wound his own by abjuring articles he had never taught, and 
by denying the right of appeal from the Pope and the Canons 
of the Church to Christ and the Word of God, he signed his 
own death-warrant by his uncompromising firmness. 

The news of the death of Huss raised a tempest of indignant 
sorrow in Bohemia. The people venerated him as a saint, and 
bewailed him as a martyr. The university indignantly appealed 
to Europe against the sentence of the Council. The nobles and 
barons assembled, and, hand on sword, swore to avenge him. 

But another stake was kindled in the fatal meadows of 
Gotleben ere the smouldering fire burst forth in flame. There 
perished, in May the following year, Jerome of Prague, Huss^s 
gifted and ardent disciple, and leal and loving friend. He 
perished a martyr to friendship. Fearing the resentment of 
the Bohemian nobles, the Council vainly used every effort to 
induce him to acquiesce in the justice of his friend^s sentence. 
With that thoy would have been satisfied. 

"The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church." The 
doatlis of Hubs and Jerome did more to spread their doctrines 
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than their lives could have done.* Within four years the bulk 
of the nation had embraced their tenets, and pressed them to 
greater length. The sacrament was administered in both kinds, 
and the public worship conducted in the Czechish tongue, in 
defiance of the Papal command. 

Rome resorted to her usual weapons. Pope Martin V. 
issued a persecuting bull; the Council of Constance drew up 
twenty-four articles, disobedience of which was to be punished 
by fire and sword. A most violent and barbarous persecution 
began. No sex or age was spared. Old men and children 
perished at the stake; women were tortured and drowned. 
Not only the religious, but the national liberties of the land 
were at stake. The Pope preached a crusade, calling upon the 
states of Germany to rise and crush "that sacrilegious and 
accursed nation." 

Then a champion of the Bohemian faith and liberties arose 
in the person of John de Trocnowski, better known as Ziska, 
or the One-eyed. 

He contrived to win in jest from Wenceslaus, the vicious, 
indolent, and cowardly king, a paper authorizing him to avenge 
the insult Bohemia had received in the death of Huss. With 
this he appeared before the citizens of Prague assembled in 
angry deliberation over fresh news of the Pope's crusade, and 
vast numbers at once fiocked to his standard. 

Prague had long been the theatre of bloodshed and party 
strife. Terrible scenes ensued, in which the base and sensual 
Wenceslaus fell into a fit and died. 

The crown reverted of right to his brother, the Emperor 
Sigismund, the betrayer of Huss and the ardent devotee of 
Home. He refused to make any terms with heresy, and placed 
himself at the head of the invading army. Then ensued the 
terrible Hussite wars. 

It is impossible to enter here into the details of this fearful 
struggle. It began in 1419, and was carried on with savage 
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fury on both sides. The armies of the Pope and Emperor 
melted like snow before the peasant-bands of Ziska. Kendered 
wholly blind by the loss of his remaining eye at the siege of 
Raby, he was nevertheless acknowledged to be the most con- 
summate general of his aga Taking advantage of the popular 
feeling, he made the sacramental cup his ensign. Beneath this 
standard the Hussites fought, marching to battle singing hymns, 
with it borne aloft by their pastors before them. 

The death of Ziska of plague at Presdiovic, in 1424, caused 
no cessation in the bloody strife. Prokop Basa, a man of equal 
abilities and better judgment, took his place ; and still marvel- 
lous victories crowned the Hussite arms. Crusade after crusade 
was preached by successive popes. Vast hosts of Europe's 
bravest warriors were hurled against them, — only to meet with 
disgrace, defeat, discomfiture on hard-fought fields, or to fly in 
wild, ungovemed panic-terror at the approach of the Hussite 
army. 

At length Rome, baffled and alarmed, resorted to other 
weapons. She sent a conciliatory message to the Bohemians, 
inviting them to a conference at Basle. Prokop and several 
other deputies repaired thither, not as suppliants, as Bome 
arrogantly expected, but as ambassadors of the Bohemian 
nation. They reduced their demands to four articles, the first 
of which demanded that the sacrament should be administered 
in both kinds, and divine worship conducted in the national 
tongue ; the second, that the Bible should be free to all ; the 
third, that the clergy should not interfere in political matters ; 
the fourth, that their vices should receive condign punishment. 

Defeated in the field, Bome finally triumphed in the council. 
She granted them the four articles, reserving to herself the right 
of interpreting thevr meaning. 

From the first the reformers of Bohemia had been divided 
into two parties — the Calixtines, who merely demanded the use 
of the cup in both kinds, and worship in the national tongue ; 
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and the Hussites, or Taborites, as they were called from Tabor, 
Ziska's city camp, who desired nothing less than full emancipa- 
tion from Rome. The first were satisfied with this concession, 
but the latter were loud in their protest. Too well they knew 
that not their articles, but Rome's interpretation of them, would 
henceforth be the gauge of their liberties. They took up arms 
against their Calixtine and Catholic countrymen, and the result 
was the disastrous field of Lipan. 

Never were the horrors of war more surpassingly horrible 
than those enacted in this fearful struggle. No quarter was 
given on either side; the land was drenched with blood and 
covered with blackened ruins. Yet, while we turn in shudder- 
ing horror from the terrible details, we must not forget the 
bitter cause and noble ends of that brave, unequal strifa It 
was for deliverance from the stake and chain, for the freedom 
of their homes and hearths, for the rights of conscience and of 
truth, that the Hussites fought. 

The choice of weapons was not left to them. The sword of 
all Christendom was unsheathed against their devoted land. 

And what save faith in the God for the right to worship 
whom according to their conscience they fought, could have 
sustained the heroic sons of that small and feeble nation in their 
long and single-handed struggle against the combined forces of 
Europe? By the marvellous successes which crowned their 
feeble arms so long, is it not proved that the battle was not 
theirs, but God's? In the mad, ungovernable panic which 
seized upon the vast invading hosts, to close with which would 
have been destruction to the weakened Hussite army, on the 
banks of the Misc, and in the Bohemian forest, can we not 
trace, not the effects of mere human skill and valour, but of 
the " terror of God," sent by Him in whose aid they trusted, 
upon the hearts of their strong and bitter foes 1 

Yes ; God had his own high purpose to fulfil. Through the 
blood, and fire, and ruin of those terrible wars he wrought it 
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oib. In our peaceful homes, in our open Bibles, in our free, 
unfettered worship, we reap the harvest of those death-strewn 
fields. 

Not all in vain, save, alas ! for herself, was the fair land of 
Bohemia steeped in blood and ruin. Not all in vain was that 
noble struggle against overwhelming odds. It paved the way 
for the peaceful establishment of the Reformation a century 
later. The dark remembrance of the loss and shame and blood- 
shed of the terrible Hussite wars, kept the sword of the Catholic 
princes of Germany in the scabbard till the Protestant cause 
had gathered strength to meet it. 




CHAPTER II. 

ON THE BATTLE-FIELD. 

" They mnst be holy who 're ordained to be 
The high priests of a people's liberty." 

D. "WlXSOK. 

IGHT, a glorious summer night, with the full moon 
riding high in the cloudless skj, had come down 
upon the blood-stained plain of Lipan. 

It was a field of death. Here and there a faint 
moan or cry was borne upon the wind from the spot where 
some peasant-warrior, in whose sturdy frame life lingered long, 
— some knight, a helpless prisoner in his cumbrous mail, lay in 
his last long agony still, overlooked by friend and foe. But 
for the most part the wounded had been borne away by friends 
or despatched by foes. 

The plunderers' shameless work was done. The victors had 
buried their dead and borne away their trophies. The field 
was left to the vanquished Taborites, who came stealing from 
their hiding-places in the neighbouring mountain forest in 
scattered bands. In civH strife the stem conditions of war are 
little regarded Death or chains would have been their portion 
had they dared to perform the last sad offices for their fallen 
friends before. 

The heat of the battle had burned round a small eminence 
crowned with three lofty pines. There the great Prokop had 
made his last heroic stand. There he had fallen at last, "weary 

2 
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of conquering rather than conquered," says the historian of 
these stirring times, ^neas Sylvius Piccolomini, afterwards 
Pope Pius II. 

Toward this spot a little band of Taborite warriors slowly 
made their way. Tliey were retainers of the noble house of 
Chlum. They sought the dead body of their lord, the worthy 
son of that John de Chlum known in history as the faithful 
disciple and unflinching friend of the martyred Huss, whose 
cause he fearlessly and personally pleaded with Pope and 
Emperor, and whom he nobly counselled to endure any form 
of torture rather than renounce what he held to be true. 

The shades of night had gathered over the close of that deadly 
strife, and in the rush of battle the devoted band that followed 
his banner had been parted by an overwhelming rush of vic- 
torious foes. A few had fought their way to the shelter of the 
neighbouring forest, and had returned to seek their lord where 
their hearts too truly told them he would be found — upon the 
battle-plain. 

" Faithful unto death," was the motto of the house of Chlum ; 
its device, a bleeding heart transfixed with a dagger. It was 
granted to it by the great Duke Wratislav, in memory of its 
founder, the faithful esquire who received in his own breast 
the dagger aimed at his master's. Well had that legend been 
fulfilled. The banner of Chlum had waved over many a hard- 
fought field, but never had it headed its leader's flight. And 
he who had fought beneath its folds that day had the steadfast 
spirit of his race. 

Where the dead lay thickest they found him, with his broken 
sword clasped tightly in his hand, and his noble features, all 
unmarred, looking up to the calm, pure heavens. Beside him, 
with the banner of Chlum wrapped round his lifeless form, lay 
a young peasant-soldier. 

One of the searching band, an old man in the garb of a 
Hussite pastor, knelt beside the dead and took the cold hand 
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in his own. This was Wenceslaus Lefiy, once the tutor, now 
the chaplain of the Baron of Chlmn. The bond between them 
had been one of no ordinary strengtL The deep affection of a 
lonely, unloved man had been fixed with concentrated intensity 
upon the gentle, gifted boy ; with exultant pride upon the 
pure, high-souled youth; with restful content upon the wise 
and noble man. It was a crushing blow to the old man's heart 
and hopes, to see lying there, dead in his manhood's prime, 
dead in the hour of utmost need, dead ere the Truth had 
triumphed, the one whom he had looked to see the leading 
spirit in that faithful band by whom that triumph should be 
won. Tears fell like rain down his aged cheeks. 

"I have wept for those who fell in the hour of victory," 
spoke forth at length a hard, stem voice, — the voice of a man 
whose hair was white, but whose dark eye was still full of fire 
and force, — " but I have no tears now. There," and he pointed 
to the peasant youth, ''lies my son, the jLast of seven, my 
youngest-bom, the hope of my declining years. His brothers 
fell around me for God and Bohemia — ^four under the glorious 
standard of Ziska at Prague, at Broda^ at Pilsen; one at 
Aussig ; one at Tausch, where he with whom Bohemia's hope 
has this day perished led. I wept with him," and he pointed 
to the motionless form of their leader, '' when we bore his dead 
father forth from the glorious field on which he fell with the 
shouts of '^ctory ringing in our ears. But I have no tears 
now." 

No tears ; but there was that in the stem rigid face, in the 
low deep tones, more eloquent of grief than they. 

" Thou shouldst bear a proud heart, though a stricken one, 
this day, Ditmar Krasa," said one of the men-at-arms, with a 
rude attempt at comfort " The highest noble in the land might 
be proud of a son who died like thine." 

"Ay," said the old man bitterly; "he was the best and 
bravest of them alL Would that my gray head lay low by his !" 
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" Not so, Ditmar ; there is strength in thy stout arm stilL" 

** And the memories of the fields of Ziska, of Anssig, of Misc, 
of the forest flight, in that gray head of thine," said another. 

" And what avail they,'* was the bitter answer, " except to 
make doubly bitter the shame and ruin of this day ? All, all is 
lost ! Our leaders have fallen, — the two Prokops, the faithful 
De Lhota, the strong barons of Ziczow, Kuck, and Zrenowitz, 
and our own noble and beloved lord. All, all upon whom we 
could depend. Thousands, ay, tens of thousands, of our fellow- 
soldiers, our bravest and best, lie dead upon this f&tal plain ! 
Nothing remains to us but to bow the neck to the chain. The 
false Calixtines clasp hands with Boma Soon shall the treach- 
erous Sigismund be seated on the thi'one, and the will of the 
Pope be forced upon us in place of the truth of God." 

"Never!" burst from the lips of those who, with echoing 
hearts and darkening brows, had listened to his worda " Never ! 
We wiU die first!". 

" Ay, an God grant us grace, at the stake, in the prison cell, 
as our fathers before us." 

" No ; on the battle-field. Ditmar Krasa, thy old blood runs 
cold," said a young man hotly. "Stout arms and faithful 
hearts are left us. The banner of the Gup shall be triumphant 
yet!" 

" Boy," said the old man sternly, " what are we, that we 
should fight against God? Let the ruin of this red field be 
thine answer. Our small and feeble nation put aU Ohristendom 
to flight when He was on her side. Now, her priests and her 
nobles have truckled to the foul antichrist of Bome, and God 
hath forsaken her." 

At these last words the old pastor looked up. "Not so, 
Ditmar Krasa," he said, rising to his feet. " God forsakes 
not. The cause is his, and must prevail But the true victory 
will be won, not by spear and sword and crashing flail, not by 
the blood of death-strewn fields or the smoke of blazing towns. 
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but by the sacred power of truth, of faith, of prayer, of holy 
lives and martyr deatha 'Was it not to avenge such our 
swords were drawn?' you will say. *Was it not to free our 
land from the stake and chain that we fought, and our com- 
rades felll If, then, these things return, our blood will have 
been shed in vain.' Not so, my children. God!s marvels are 
not wrought in vain. By his aid hath victory crowned our 
arms. By his will have those of our enemies prevailed. His 
ways are not our ways. Fear not The field and the weapons 
may be changed, but the glorious strife will go on. The vic- 
tory will be won ! And I," he added, " shall live to see it. 

" Forty years ago," he continued, " I stood beside the death- 
bed of my beloved and honoured friend and master, Mathias 
Janov, that fearless champion of our ancient rights and faithful 
preacher of the truth. His enemies had prevailed, his eloquent 
voice had been silenced by pope and emperor, the labours of his 
life seemed lost. Weeping, I and a few others privileged like 
me gathered round him to receive his parting counsela Our 
hearts were sad, our faith was feeble, our hopes were dim. 

"We had watched beside him long. The death-dews lay 
cold upon his brow, the death-silence upon his lips : we thought 
the noble soul had passed, when suddenly a light flashed back 
into the dim, glazed eyes ; the still, cold form arose ; the voice 
we thought silenced for ever burst forth in clear, strong, thrill- 
ing tones. * Be of good courage, my friends,' it said ; * God is 
on our side. Fear not The rage of the enemies of the truth 
seems now to prevail, but it will not always continue so ; for 
there shall arise a small, mean people, without sword or power, 
whom the adversary shall not be able to withstand. One of you 
that hear me speak shall see it.' He fell back dead. 

" My children, I believe that Grod himself spoke through the 
prophetic utterance of that parting souL One by one those who 
heard it have passed away. I alone am left. The weight of 
nearly seventy years is upon me ; so the time cannot be long." 
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" Thia in no strange tale to our ears, Father Wenoeslaas,'" 
Kaid Ditmar. " The prophecy of Janov has been a watchword 
among us in many a strait Were not we a 'small, mean 
jMXiple* 1 were not our rude arms despised t And yet no advov 
sary could withstand them." 

'^ Ay ; but our trust has thenceforth been in carnal weapons 
and defences. God hath this day shown us that not with these 
can wo prevail, but with weapons drawn from his spiritual 
armoury alone. Oh, my children, they that wield these weapons 
n(5C<l clean hands, and hearts made pure by grace and ^th. 
Your hands are red with blood, your hearts are black with sin, 
murder and rapine have tracked your steps ; the name of God 
lias been upon your lips, but his fear hath been &«• from your 
hearts. Ye have pressed the lip to the sacramental cup ; ye 
have carried it on your banners, your shields ; ye have shouted 
it as your war-cry amidst the smoke of blazing villages, the crash 
of deadly strife, the cries for mercy which Heaven heard and 
hoedcid, although ye marked them not But what of the com- 
mand with which that holy ordinance is linked? Have ye 
rcmieinbercd Him, the Holy One, the Loving One, the All-merci- 
ful One ? Alas, alas ! the cruel rage of war hath kindled all 
fierce and evil passions in your hearts ; the very symbols of our 
redemption have been dragged down to the level of a party 
badge. Not thus, not thus can victory be won for our holy 
faith. Therefore hath the God of our help stricken from our 
liands the savage spear and cruel flail ; therefore hath he suffered 
us to stand this day a broken, helpless remnant, without earthly 
hope or leader, on the field where our strongest arms and noblest 
hearts lie motionless in death. From the midst of our scattered 
bands, out of the depths of our desolation and defeat, he will 
raise up to himself a purified and faithful people, who by truth 
and righteousness shall prevail Oh, my children, see to it that 
ye are amongst them ! A sifting time is at hand. Ye have 
been faithful to the banner of the Cup, to the great champions 
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of the causa Be faithful now to God Ye have bonie your- 
selves nobly in camp and field ; ye have never flinched in pros- 
ence of the foe, though a thousandfold your strength. Be 
constant now and true, in a new campaign against spiritual 
foes. Stand fast to your fathers' faith ; amend the evil of your 
ways ; repent your many sins ; humble yourselves before God ; 
take his blessed Son, who conquered through the defeat of the 
cross, as your Leader — his holy Word as your guide; make 
faith and prayer your weapons ; and sure as the moon shines 
in yonder heaven, this generation shall see a pure Church estab- 
lished in Bohemia." 

It was no strange thing to Hussite soldiers to be addressed 
by a pastor on the battle-field. Often had the honoured voice 
of the aged Wenceslaus Lefiy fallen upon the ears of those who 
heard it now before some fateful battle joined, or when some 
glorious field was won. Often had he borne the standard of 
the Cup before their advancing hosts, when the arrows of the 
enemy fell thickly around, nerving their hearts to heroic deeds 
by his words of faith and cheer. Often had the fierce action of 
their avenging swords, or the cruel passion of their fiery zeal, 
been restrained by his fervent pleadings, or stern rebuke, or 
calm command in the name of Christ. 

But never had that voice thrilled their hearts as now, on the 
field of their ruined hopes, amidst the solemn stillness of night 
and death. The full conviction which it breathed gave it a 
tone of prophecy. The noble aspect of that venerable form, the 
rapt expression of that upturned face, that gleamed as with 
unearthly radiance in the moonlight, appeared to them the 
mien of one inspired. As a message from above, his words fell 
on their awed and stricken spirits. 

As though a spell were on them, they stood, till the old 
man recalled them to their task. " Bear him hence," he 
said. " In our sorrow for the dead, let us not forget the 
anguish and the peril of the living." They knew his words 
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referred to their fair young widowed lady, and they started to 
their task. 

With the long, hooked spears — ^which had dragged many a 
German horseman from his saddle to meet death beneath tramp- 
ling hoofs — ^which lay thick and ownerless around, they formed 
a rude bier, lashed together with their scarfs and belts. Upon 
this they laid two of the large, door-like Hussite shields ; and 
then, reverently and tenderly, the dead body of their lord. 

Then the bearers took up their burden, and bore it away with 
swift, steady steps, that would grow heavy and weary ere their 
long, toilsome march through wild forest paths was ended. 
Wenceslaus Leffy walked beside it. Old as he was, his frame 
was vigorous and strong, and the last solemn charge of the 
(load united with yearning fears and pity for the living to nerve 
him for the task. Eart of the band tarried behind to give rude 
and hasty burial to their dead comradea 




CHAPTER III. 

A SEARCH, AND ITS ENDING. 

" He was there 1 but affection's glance alone 
The darkly-changed in that hour had known I 
With the form that of conflict bore fearful trace, 
And the face, — oh, speak not of that dead face I 
As it lay to answer love's look no more, 
Yet never so fondly loved before." 

Mbs. Hbmans. 

LD Ditmar Krasa himself scooped out the shallow 
grave of his son, suffering no hand to aid him in the 
task. "No tear fell, no sigh told of a father's grief : 
the stem, fixed face was as a mask behind which the 
anguish of his soul was hidden. But when, unaided still— for 
his comrades, respecting the fond humour of his grief, had with- 
drawn to a little distance — he laid the cold form in its* last 
narrow bed, and the supple limbs, so lately full of vigorous, 
youthful life, dropped in the leaden helplessness of death, his 
fortitude failed, the stem, proud sorrow of the patriot was 
swept away by the rushing tide of paternal anguish. 

In the abstraction of his grief he forgot for a time the neces- 
sity for the swift completion of his bitter task. But suddenly 
the voices of two of his comrades passing near roused him. A 
broidered scarf, dropped by some knightly combatant in the 
fight, or by some overladen plunderer after it, lay near. He 
took it up mechanically, and prepared to lay it upon the face 
of the dead. But ere he could do so, a quick, restraining grasp 
was laid upon his outstretched arm, and turning in sudden sur- 
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prifje, hiH face almost touched another — a woman's, a girl's, a 
fair young face ; but oh, the horror of its dark, wild, straining 
tiyofi — the agony upon the pallid features, gleaming marble-like 
in the cold, pale moonbeams ! 

Despit^i the warm, living grasp upon his arm, Ditmar's heart 
Kto^xi still with sujx^rstitious fear, so sudden, so spirit-like was 
the apparition. But for a moment ; the next, a low, plaintive, 
hunuin voice, burdened with the anguish of a breaking heart, 
fell upon his ear. " No, no, no ! " it wailed, after one wild 
wjurching look into the face of the dead. "Not he, not he! 
i) my Hugo, my Hugo, shall I never find thee?" 

Her grasp upon Ditmar's arm relaxed, and she turned away 
without further word or look. He saw that she was alone,-^she, 
a woman young and fair and frail, — alone on that wide plain of 
death and horror. As he glanced rapidly round to assure him- 
wilf of this, h(» saw that his comrades had ceased their work and 
were gazing curiously, or it might be fearfully, upon the slight 
lonely figure, with its gliding tread and white spirit-like face. 

Starting to his feet, he followed her. " Stay, my child," he 
said. "Tell me who you are, and whom you seek." But she 
pttSKe<l on unhcjcding, her hands tightly clasped upon her breast, 
her dark wild eyes seeming to see nought but the faces of the 
deafl. Ilien he laid his hand gently but firmly upon her 
slioulder. " I am a friend," he said, as she turned, mechanically 
it seemed ; "do not fear." 

" Fear 1 what should I fear ?" she said. " I know the worst. 
Jfo is dead. I heard them say it. Dead! I shall die too, 
when I find him." 

" Who is dead, poor maiden — thy father?" 

"No, no," she moaned; "my Hugo, my husband. Dead, 
<lea<l I O my lovo, my love!" and she moved on restlessly to 
anotlier eori)8e. 

" Thy husband 1" Ditmar exclaimed in surprise, for she looked 
scarcely more than a child in years. 
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" Do not hinder me," she pleaded, for Ditmar had grasped 
her dress to stay her onward movement ; " I am so weary ; and 
I cannot die till I have seen his face once more." 

The mournful pathos of her tone brought tears to the old 
peasant's eyes. " Weary, thou poor, lost lamb I " he said ; 
" well mayest thou be. This is no place for thee. Where 
are thy friends?" 

** I had but one," she said, " and he lies here, dead — dead ! 
When I find him, I will lie down upon his faithful breast till I 
too die. Ah ! how sweet, how sweet that rest will be ! They 
cannot part us then." 

She was moving as she spoke, on, on from corpse to corpse. 
Ditmar's further questionings as to whence she came and whom 
she sought drew forth no pertinent replies, only wild words of 
impassioned love and incoherent grief. It was evident that 
the horrors of the scene, following upon the sudden shock of 
hearing of the death of one most passionately beloved, had be- 
wildered her brain, and that no reasoning or persuasion could 
deter her from pursuing her terrible search till the powers of 
exhausted nature failed. Reluctantly Ditmar left her, to com- 
plete his own sad task. 

She had led him to some distance from the spot where his 
dead son lay in his shallow, uncovered grave. Ere he could 
reach it two of his comrades met him, with pale faces and scared 
eyes. "What is it?" they asked, with bated breath. " Didst 
thou speak to it, Ditmar?" 

" Ay ; but in vain," Ditmar replied. He had forgotten his 
own brief panic, and, absorbed by his mingled sympathy and 
grief, failed to notice the form and manner of the question. 

"We have watched it long," one continued, still speaking 
under his breath, "gliding here and there, without touching 
the ground, now bending over the dead, now rising towards the 
sky. One moment it was there, far away by yon heap of rock ; 
the next — as I and Otto here were lifting the body of poor 
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Dietrich Binz to carry it to burial — its terrible face, all 
white and shining, and eyes from which shot flashes of fire, 
came between us and the dead, and the body grew so leaden- 
heavy that our four strong arms could not hold it ; and when 
we dared to look again, the figure was far, far away once 
mora" 

" Your heels having done you good service, my brave Gotz." 

" That is true, and I am not ashamed to own it. No one 
can say that Gotz Hilber ever feared flesh and blood ; but when 
it comes to spirits—" 

" It was no spirit, good Gotz. Only a wife — a poor young 
creature, distraught with grief and horror — seeking her dead 
husband on this bloody field." 

" A woman — a mortal woman !" Gotz exclaimed, dubiously. 

"Ay, a woman; and what is more, a young, fair woman, 
helpless and alone. Who she is, and whence she comes, I 
could not learn; her poor brain is crazed with grief. Prithee, 
keep thine eye upon her while I throw the earth in upon my 
poor boy's grave. Christian charity forbids that we should 
leave her alone to die, or, it may be, to meet a worse fate from 
some ruthless hands." 

" Let us aid thee," Gotz said. " Time flies fast, and our work 
is done." This time Ditmar made no demur, and the stalwart 
form of young Wenzel Krasa was soon hidden from view. 

But ere the last stroke was given a cry rang out upon the 
soft still night; a cry so wild, so unearthly, so terrible in its 
mingled anguish and despair, that it froze the blood of those 
who heard it, and revived the superstitious terror of Gotz and 
Otto. When they looked round, the restless, flitting figure had 
disappeared. 

Ditmar hurried at once in the direction from which the cry 
came. " Fools," he said, marking the terror on his companions* 
faces, " 'tis but a cry of mortal fear and anguish — a woman's 
cry. Be men, and come to this poor creature's aid." 
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They followed him then, as did the rest of their comradea 

She had found what she sought. She had won the rest she 
coveted. Prone on a dead warrior's breast they found her, her 
slight arms closely clasping the cold, senseless form, her face 
hidden upon the pulseless breast. With that wild cry of anguish 
and despair, consciousness had deserted her. 

(Consciousness, but not life. The broken heart was beating 
feebly stilL So Ditmar found when he had gently lifted up the 
heavy head, and drawn aside the long loose cloak she wore. 
That action revealed what its folds had hidden before, and a 
murmur of pity and consternation passed from Hp to Hp. 

*^ I was in the Hussite ranks," old Ditmar said, after gazing 
in silence for a time at the two motionless forms, " when our 
first blow was struck, and our first victory won, before the 
walls of Prague, fifteen long years ago. Since then my life has 
been in camp and field, in siege and battle, in sack and foray. 
In many a scene of horror have I borne my part; yet never 
saw I a sight so pitiful as this." 

Pitiful indeed, most pitiful, and horrible withaL The un- 
erring eye of love had recognized the slain. How, those who 
looked on marvelled. For the terrible flail of a Hussite sol- 
dier—that fearful weapon, with its spiked and iron-banded arm 
— ^had crashed through the shattered helmet, and made of that 
dead face a sight from which even stranger-eyes might shrink. 

But that other face, — ^that young, fair face, gleaming marble- 
white in the cold bright moonlight? Well might the eyes of 
bearded men, that had looked unmoved on many a scene of 
horror, grow dim as they gazed upon it. So young, with a 
child's sweet lips and softly-rounded cheek ! So fair, with its 
delicate features and clear arched brows ! The wild, dark eyes 
no longer told their tale of anguish and unrest ; the long black 
lashes swept the snow-white cheek; but the agony of love and 
grief and horror, upon which that sudden swoon had come, was 
stamped still on lip and cheek and brow. The hood had fallen 
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back from the drooping head, and the short, loose, clustering 
masses of dark wavy hair gave a yet more childlike look to the 
small, sweet face. 

Thus they lay, the dead husband and the living wife, with 
the summer moon and the little band of strange, rough soldiers 
looking down upon botL 

Those hard, stem faces masked pitiful hearta One of them 
ran with a helmet to the stream that flowed hard by, and 
brought water to bathe the pale brow, while another poured 
wine from his flask between the white parted lipa But all 
their efforts were in vain. The scarce perceptible breath, the 
faint flutter of heart and pulse, alone betokened that life still 
lingered. 

Ditmar at last bade them cease. " To what purpose should 
we win her senses back to this sight of horror?" he said. 
" And it were well that a woman's care were near her when she 
revives. Let us bear her hence." 

" Whither 1 

" To Chlumnowitz ; to a new-made widow there, who will 
not be crushed by her own grief so long as she hath a sorer 
sufferer to minister to." 

" Thou meanest thy daughter-in-law Anna, and plannest well, 
good Ditmar. But thou forgettest the long miles of rough 
travel that lie between." 

" Where else can we be sure of succour, and of the care she 
will soon need?" said Ditmar. It was a question none could 
answer. Far and wide stretched the monotonous undulating 
plain, dotted only with blackened ruins of what had once been 
villages and farmsteads. " As rare as Hussite villages," was a 
proverb that long survived those terrible years. The nearest 
town was far distant, and the country that lay between in the 
hands of the enemy. " We may wander far, and our search be 
vain at last," he continued. " If our way be long, the needed 
care and tendance are sure at its close. Let us hasten ; our 
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burden will be lighter than that which our comrades bear 
before." 

A rude litter was hastily formed of spears and shields — 
strange couch for that fair woman's form ! So fixed were the 
small hands in their unconscious clasp of the dead man's neck, 
that it needed some gentle force to sever the breathing from the 
lifeless form. 

Ditmar himself lifted her tenderly and laid her, still utterly 
senseless, upon th^ litter. Then he looked down upon the 
form of him who had been the object of such love. " Give him 
burial for her sake," he said, " you who are young and fleet of 
foot, while we press on with our burden with what speed we 
can. And look well for mark or token whereby he may be 
known." 

But when those who lingered to perform this charitable task 
came up with their comrades in the pine forest on the slope of 
the nearest hill, they told how that quest had been utterly in 
vain- The plunderers had been at work. The movable parts 
of the armour, which was of foreign make and curious work- 
manship, had been taken. The spurs had been torn from the 
heel, and were therefore undoubtedly the golden ones of knight- 
hood. There was apparently a crest upon the battered helm, 
where the crashing flail had fallen, but what it was could not 
be discerned. The form was that of a young and graceful and 
powerful man, evidently, by his garb and arms, of noble stand- 
ing, and of the Calixtine or Catholic party. Scarf and jewels 
were gone. Upon the breast lay a long dark tress of a woman's 
hair, which they had buried with him. 

Strong of limb and stout of heart, inured to hurried march 
and toilsome travel under the banner of the blind, indefatigable 
Ziska, and in many a campaign since, the sturdy peasant - 
soldiers passed swiftly with their burden over steep, dreary 
mountain paths, through wild ravines and glens and dark, still 
forest shades. Such speed they made, that when they emerged 
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" This is no strange tale to our ears, Father Wenceslaus," 
said Ditmar. " The prophecy of Janov has been a watchword 
among us in many a strait Were not we a 'small, mean 
people"? were not our rude arms despised? And yet no adver- 
sary could withstand them." 

" Ay ; but our trust has thenceforth been in carnal weapons 
and defences. God hath this day shown us that not with these 
can we prevail, but with weapons drawn from his spiritual 
armoury alone. Oh, my children, they that wield these weapons 
need clean hands, and hearts made pure by grace and faith. 
Your hands are red with blood, your hearts are black with sin, 
murder and rapine have tracked your steps ; the name of God 
has been upon your lips, but his fear hath been far from your 
hearts. Ye have pressed the lip to the sacramental cup ; ye 
have carried it on your banners, your shields ; ye have shouted 
it as your war-cry amidst the smoke of blazing villages, the crash 
of deadly strife, the cries for mercy which Heaven heard and 
heeded, although ye marked them not. But what of the com- 
mand with which that holy ordinance is linked? Have ye 
remembered Him, the Holy One, the Loving One, the All-merci- 
ful One 1 Alas, alas ! the cruel rage of war hath kindled all 
fierce and evil passions in your hearts ; the very symbols of our 
redemption have been dragged down to the level of a party 
badge. Not thus, not thus can victory be won for our holy 
faith. Therefore hath the God of our help stricken from our 
hands the savage spear and cruel flail ; therefore hath he suffered 
us to stand this day a broken, helpless remnant, without earthly 
hope or leader, on the field where our strongest arms and noblest 
hearts lie motionless in death. From the midst of our scattered 
bands, out of the depths of our desolation and defeat, he will 
raise up to himself a purified and faithful people, who by truth 
and righteousness shall prevail Oh, my children, see to it that 
ye are amongst them ! A sifting time is at hand. Ye have 
been faithful to the banner of the Cup, to the great champions 
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of the cause. Be faithful now to God. Ye have borne your- 
selves nobly in camp and field ; ye have never flinched in pres- 
ence of the foe, though a thousandfold your strengtL Be 
constant now and true, in a new campaign against spiritual 
foes. Stand fast to your fathers' faith ; amend the evil of your 
ways ; repent your many sins ; humble yourselves before God ; 
take his blessed Son, who conquered through the defeat of the 
cross, as your Leader — his holy Word as your guide; make 
faith atid prayer your weapons ; and sure as the moon shines 
in yonder heaven, this generation shall see a pure Church estab- 
lished in Bohemia.'' 

It was no strange thing to Hussite soldiers to be addressed 
by a pastor on the battle-field. Often had the honoured voice 
of the aged Wenceslaus Leffy fallen upon the ears of those who 
heard it now before some fateful battle joined, or when some 
glorious field was won. Often had he borne the standard of 
the Cup before their advancing hosts, when the arrows of the 
enemy fell thickly around, nerving their hearts to heroic deeds 
by his words of faith and cheer. Often had the fierce action of 
their avenging swords, or the cruel passion of their fiery zeal, 
been restrained by his fervent pleadings, or stern rebuke, or 
calm command in the name of Christ. 

But never had that voice thrilled their hearts as now, on the 
field of their ruined hopes, amidst the solemn stillness of night 
and death. The full conviction which it breathed gave it a 
tone of prophecy. The noble aspect of that venerable form, the 
rapt expression of that upturned face, that gleamed as with 
unearthly radiance in the moonlight, appeared to them the 
mien of one inspired. As a message from above, his words fell 
on their awed and stricken spirits. 

As though a spell were on them, they stood, till the old 
man recalled them to their task. " Bear him hence," he 
said. " In our sorrow for the dead, let us not forget the 
anguish and the peril of the living." They knew his words 




CHAPTER IV. 

AFTER TWEXTY TEAR& 

" Sbe <n)r said. * 3<j life is dmi7 1 
He oometh not !' she said.** 

TSXKTSOX. 

ORE than twenty years had passed since the fatal 
fight of Lipan. Its dead slept peacefully in their 
well-nigh forgotten graves ; the hearts it had des- 
olated lay still beneath the sod, or throbbed with 
the new interests and cares that had gathered round them as 
those years went by; the babes that had first drawn breath 
beside a father's grave and bier, had crossed the threshold of 
youthful manhood and womanhood. 

The sun was slowly sinking, one fair summer evening, towards 
the dark pine forest on the rounded summits of the western hills, 
when a group of four persons was gathered in friendly converse 
on the battlemented wall that enclosed the castle of Chlumnowitz. 
In the aged man with the long snow-white hair and beard, and 
dark soft eyes, we recognize Wenceslaus Leflfy, the old Hussite 
pastor of the battle-plain of Lipan. His tall, spare figure is 
slightly bent, but there is wonderful vigour still in his step and 
mien as he paces to and fro, and the clear bright eye and thought- 
ful brow bear no token of failing mental power. Yet the snows 
of ninety winters have fallen upon that venerable head. 

His companions are strangers to us. Let us view them 
closely. It is wilh them our story will have most to do. 
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One of them is a stately and beautiful maiden, in whose sweet 
face and noble form the Lple grace of the girl and the gentle 
dignity of the woman are happily blended. She is dressed in 
^mourning ; her sable drlje^ falling in heavy folds round 
her slight but symmetrical figure ; her only ornament a chaplet 
of snowy pearls in the glossy raven hair braided closely round 
the small, classically-shaped head She stands, resting her bare 
white arms upon the rough stone wall, gazing upon the fair 
sunset scene around as one who sees it not. 

There is a striking resemblance between her and the tall 
graceful youth half-sitting, half-reclining upon the rude stone 
bench hewn out of the massive wall There are the same 
marked, delicately-chiselled features and oval contour of face ; 
the same clear, high-arched brows, and dark, full eyes; the 
same pale olive complexion, and glossy raven hair. But the 
likeness, so perfect in form and feature, is strongly contrasted 
by the dissimilarity of expression in those beautiful young 
facea The eye of the maiden is deep and steady, that of the 
young man restless and flashing ; the lines of her mouth are 
as strong as sweet, those of his as irresolute as pleasant; 
her brow wears the lofty stamp of thought, his that of gay 
content. 

These are Gertrude and Sigismund de Chlum, the young and 
now wholly orphaned lord and lady of the grim old castle and 
pleasant valley of Chlumnowitz. 

The other figure in the group is that of a young man wearing 
a peasant's simple garb, yet of noble mien and presence, and 
evidently on terms of affectionate familiarity with the inmates 
of the castle. This is the son bom to the young, widowed 
stranger of the battle-field in the house of Ditmar Krasa. The 
mystery that shrouded his birth is still unsolved. He bears the 
name, and is to the bereaved hearts in that cottage-horae as the 
son, of the young Wenzel Kras$i who perished on the bloody 
plain of Lipan. He is pacing the flagged pathway by the side 
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of the aged pastor, to whose every word he gives earnest and 
reverent heed. 

" I tell you," the old man was saying, "that the gospel has 
no more redoubtable enemy in Bohemia than its seeming Mend, 
John Rokycana. I could wish a safer counsellor for thee, 
Sigismund, in this wild journey of thine, than thy kinsman and 
his, Albert de Easerherz. I tremble lest thou, young and im- 
pressible as thou art, shouldst be won from the whole-hearted 
allegiance to the pure gospel of Christ, in which it has been my 
sacred task to train thee, in fulfilment of the last solemn charge 
of thy father's trust and love." 

" And so well hast thou performed thy task, good father," said 
the young noble, starting to his feet with sudden energy, " that 
my father's faith is dearer to me than my father's name or 
honour. Rather would I part with life itself than deny one 
truth of that gospel for which his blood was shed. The blood 
of Chlum is in my veins ; the love of truth within my heart 
Wherefore art thou so fearful, good father, so mistrustful of me 
and of thine own work 1 " 

" Because I know somewhat of the snares and wiles of the 
adversary," the old man replied, looking half-sadly, half-admir- 
ingly at the kindled, beautiful young face ; " and thou art yet 
untried." 

"Fear not, dear father," the young man repeated; "a De 
Chlum will never be false to the legend of his house." 

" Ah, my son," the old man answered solemnly, " did not an 
apostle fall ? Take heed that thy trust be not like his, upon the 
utter weakness of thine own frail human will and strength. But 
though I speak thus, Sigismund, my hopes are stronger than 
my fears. Though thy words be rash, they spring, I well 
believe, from a heart fired not only with the hot blood of youth, 
but with a true devotion to the gospel of thy crucified Lord. 
But oh, my son, forget not thaj; by his grace alone can even thy 
father's son be faithful unto death." 
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"I must forget thy teaching first, father," the young man 
answered, his vehemence subdued by the solemn earnestness of 
the old man's words and manner. 

"And thou too, Wenzel," Leffy continued, turning to the 
peasant youth, " beginnest a new life to-morrow. Thou too art 
about to be severed from all the pious friends and holy influ- 
ences of thy youth. Thou too wilt be assailed by temptations of 
whose strength thou little wettest. Difficulties, hardships, and 
scorn await the Picard student at the University of Prague." 

" I do not fear them," was the reply, given in low, cahn tones. 
" Difficulties may be overcome, hardships endured, scorn counted 
honour, for the gospel's sake. And the promise is sure, * I will 
never fail thee, nor forsake thee.' " 

"True," the old man answered; "heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but the word of the God that cannot lie can never fail. 
But, alas ! the spirit of the world, and not of Christ, pervades 
the hearts of the professed friends of the gospel in the university 
whither thou goest ; the fountain of learning from which thine 
eager lips thirst to drink is mingled with poison. In the subtle 
guise of an angel of light, Satan lies in wait to entrap unwary 
souls from their loyalty to their crucified Lord, to corrupt un- 
stable minds from the simplicity that is in Christ. If difficulties 
and hardships move thee not, hast thou no fear of these things?" 

" I fear them," young Wenzel answered, " when I gauge mine 
own strength. Young, sinful, weak, unlearned, have I not 
cause 1 But when I measure His who says, * Fear thou not ; for 
I am with thee : be not dismayed ; for I am thy God : I will 
strengthen thee ; yea, I will help thee ; yea, I will uphold thee 
with the right hand of my righteousness,' I fear them not. * Hath 
he said, and shall he not do it 1 or hath he spoken, and shall he 
not make it good 1 ' Nay, whatever awaits me, his grace will be 
sufficient for me, for his strength is made perfect in weakness." 

There was the light of divinely-kindled faith in the dark, 
earnest eyes, the glow of a steadfast purpose in the resolute 
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Yountc face, — a noble face, less beautiful in features than that of 
the young lord of Chlum, but stronger, sweeter, truer. 

" Tliou speakest well, my Wenzel," the latter exclaimed, his 
beautiful face lighted up with answering fervour ; " unfolding, 
as thou ever dost, the struggling thoughts that underlie my own 
blunt words." 

Tlio old man's eyes were dim as he gazed at the two young 
kindlod faces, and saw, in the ardent zeal and fervent faith that 
lit them, the fruit of his own holy and patient teachings, the 
answer of many a fervent, wrestling prayer. 

** I thank my Ckxl,'' he said, laying a hand on the shoulder of 
each, ** O children of my hopes, my affections, and my prayers, 
for the fair promise of your youth. Oh, may he preserve it 
from the nipping frost of unbelief, the withering blight of 
sensuality and lukewarmness, the deadly cankerworm of worldly 
ambition ; so shall it issue in the rich fruitage of a holy and 
devoteil manhood. O my children, hold fast to the living faith 
in the living Saviour which fills your young hearts now. Beware 
lest anything come between them and him. Beware especially 
of the spirit of compromise that is abroad; the half-hearted 
worklliness that Satan masks with the garb of Christian charity. 
Remember — " 

The old man's further speech was stopped by a sudden burst 
of wild, sweet song, apparently close at hand. There was some- 
thing at once weird and thrilling in the wild, plaintive melody 
to which it rose and fell ; an inexpressible pathos in the sweet, 
ringing voice, which fell thus suddenly upon startled though 
accustomed ears. 

Another moment, and the figure of the singer came round the 
angle of the wall, and emerging from the deep shadow of a 
massive turret which crowned it, stood forth in the full glory of 
the westering sun. 

A woman's figure, a small, slight, fragile figure, with long, 
loose hair, which the sunbeams crowned with a halo of golden 
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light, and a sweet, pure fa^se, from which the dark, large eyes 
shone forth with a strange and starlike brightness. The child- 
like set of the soft, full, sadly-smiling lips, the floating hair with 
its coronal of flowers, and the airy grace of the small, slight 
form, gave an appearance of extreme youth to the figure. Yet 
the gold that tinged the hair was but the sunbeams' gift ; those 
abundant locks were bleached as with the snows of threescore 
winters; the cheek was sunken and wan beneath its fevered 
glow ; the rounded outline and fresh pure tints of youth had 
long since fled from that fair but faded faca The figure was 
dressed in a loose white robe, gathered in by a girdle at the 
waist, with flowing sleeves which left bare the delicately- 
moulded arms. The small, lightly-crossed hands pressed a bright 
loose mass of flowers to the breast. Leaves and blossoms were 
twined too in the hair, in sad contrast to the mournful meaning 
of its untimely silvering. 

We have met the gaze of those dark eyes before. Not shining 
then as now, with strange, pathetic, star-like brightness, but 
dilated with uttermost agony of love and horror. In the faded 
loveliness of those delicately-chiselled features, we recognize the 
touching childlike beauty of the face we first saw in the pale, 
pure light of the summer moon, as it bent over the dead on the 
bloody plain of Lipan. 

The wild, sweet song ceased suddenly as the singer found her- 
self in presence of the little group. A moment she paused, and 
then approaching, scanned their faces one by one with eager, 
wistful haste, turning last to the Lady Grertrude. "Kind 
faces," she murmured ; " kind and beautiful and true, but not 
the faces of my dreams ! " 

" Yet faces of those that love thee well, sweet Linda," said 
the lady tenderly, bending down from her stately height to 
press a kiss upon the fair, pale brow. 

" Ah, yes, all are gentle to me," she said " The dear sun 
shines, and the flowers are bright and sweet, and the forests 
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full of all glad sounds. Why do they make me sad 1 I love 
them welL The streams dance to such merry, merry music. 
I used to dance too, and sing as gaUy a« any bird Now, when 
I sing, my heart is sad. I think the weight of my dreams is 
upon it Such strange dreams, gentle (Jertrude, so full of 
voices and of faces. In my dreams I know those faces well, 
and the voices have familiar tones. But when I wake they are 
gone, and the words they spoke." 

" Heed them not, dear Linda," said Grertrude soothingly. 

" Linda, Linda," she repeated. " It is not thus they call me 
in my dreams ! O Gertrude, what — " 

At that moment the faint sweet tones of a distant vesper-bell 
came floating on the breeze. It was the bell of the old gray 
convent buried in the gloomy depths of the pine forest that 
clothed the rugged hills behind the castle. Sweet and peaceful 
as were the sounds, they produced a distressing effect upon the 
poor stricken one. A quick shudder ran through her frame, 
the flowers dropped from her relaxing grasp, a look of distress- 
ful anguish swept over her face. 

"It is but the vesper-bell, sweet Linda," Grertrude said 
gently. "A sweet sound of hope and peace." 

" No, no, no," she wailed ; " it is a knell — a knell ! It falls 
upon my heart like lead. I hear it in my dreams. It rings 
for a dead, dead hope. Dead, dead ! Lost, lost 1 Oh, how the 
fire blazes! Hugo, Hugo, Hugo I thou livest, and I perish 
thus ! " 

The bright, wild eyes were dilated, the sweet, wan features 
distorted with mortal fear and horror. Some dark remembrance 
was upon her, or some dread phantasm of her disordered brain. 
Who might tell which 1 

" 'Tis but the red light of the setting sun thou seest, sweet 
Linda," Gertrude said. " Thou art safe, and with those that 
love thee ; " and she sought to draw the small figure into hei 
sheltering embrace. 
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But Linda struggled to free herself. "We must fly, we must 
fly ! " she cried. " Quick, quick ! Oh, whither, whither 1 How 
the flames leap ! O Hugo, Hugo, Hugo 1 " 

The voice, usually so low and plaintive, rose to an agonized 
shriek. She turned suddenly, with a wild despairing gesture, 
as though to fly from the imagined danger. Wenzel, standing 
unseen behind her, instinctively opened his arms to arrest her 
passage, lest in her wild frenzy of terror she should spring 
headlong over the low battlement. The last rays of the setting 
sun bathed his person in a dazzling haze of fiery light. 

With a deep low cry of unutterable joy, the poor sufferer 
flung herself into his outstretched arms. " Hugo, my Hugo 1 " 
she cried. " Save me, save me ! O my love, my love ! " 

The sudden rush of rapture was too much for the fragile 
frame ; the lids dropped slowly over the shining, joyful eyes, 
the head drooped heavily upon WenzeVs breast. Consciousness 
had fled. 

One moment he held the slight form pressed closely to his 
heart, then laid it tenderly upon the rude stone bench. "It 
will not last," he said. " The fresh breeze will soon revive her. 
Too soon, alas ! " and he sighed heavily. 

" The pain and terror will have passed then, dear Wenzel," 
said Grertrude, her clear low voice tremiilous with sympathy. 

" Yes," he answered ; "or rest upon her but as the shadow of 
a troubled dream. What thinkest thou, dear lady," he con- 
tinued, after a pause — "that all was but a phantasm of her 
poor, crazed brain; or that some broken chord of memory, 
rudely jarred by the convent-bell, recalled some actual experi- 
ence of fire and peril ? " 

" Does it ever move her thus ? " Gertrude asked. 

" The fire was a new fancy, kindled it may be by the burn- 
ing glow of sun and sky. But the sound of that bell, rarely 
heard, as thou knowest, ever makes her shrink as with cruel 
pain or fear. And the terror which always fills her at sight of 
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monk or nun makes us think that she must once have known 
wrong or sorrow through them. She will fly for refuge to the 
arms of Ditmar or Anna Krasa, — never, alas! to mine, — and 
plead with them to hide or save her from them." 

" And the old convent hymns my mother loved so well, how 
they moved her, Wenzel ! There must, methinks, be some 
meaning in all these things." 

" I am assured of it," he replied. " Alas ! they are but loose 
links of a broken chain." 

" God holds the missing ones. Even yet he can place them 
in thy longing hands. Thou hast not wholly lost the hope that 
was strong in thy boyish heart, Wenzel ? " 

" I seek in vain to put it from me, wild as it may be," he 
said. "It is too inseparably linked with another, wilder, 
dearer, ay, dearer than life itself." 

He broke off suddenly, as though not daring to trust himself 
to further speech. Gertrude too stood silent, looking down 
with tender sadness upon the unconscioub Linda. Her sweet, 
strong face was not one to mirror every passing emotion. 

Ere long the heavy eyelids quivered, the faintest breath of a 
sigh fluttered upon the pale lips. " She is reviving," Wenzel 
said hastily, pressing a kiss upon the cold, fair brow. " Alas ! 
her eyes must not meet my face first. Dear lady, wilt thou % " 

His request was fulfilled ere uttered. Kneeling upon the 
stone pathway, Gertrude took the slight form from his arms. 
"My poor Wenzel," she said, "this is hard upon thee." 

" Hardest of all," he answered in a low guarded voice. * * Did she 
but know and love me, methinks the rest might be lightly borne." 

Another moment, and the dark eyes opened wide upon the 
beautiful watcher's face. No traces of the past pain or terror, 
or sudden rapturous joy, lingered in their blank, pathetic 
depths. " Thou hast been watching while I slept, sweet Ger- 
trude," she said, smiling up into the noble maiden's face with 
childlike love and trust. " That was kind of thee." 
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" Thou art shivermg, sweet one," Grertrude said. " The sun 
has set, and the evening air grows chilL" 

^* Has the sun set ? " she said, starting up to gaze eagerly on 
the paling western sky. " Ah, yea And Hugo has not coma 
The day has been very long without him, gentle (Jertruda 
And I am strangely weary." 

" Thou must go home and rest, dear Linda," Gertrude said, 
caressing her tenderly. " The good Anna will be watching for 
thee. And here is Wenzel waiting to aid thy tired steps down 
the steep path." 

" No, no," she said, with a quick troubled glance at Wenzel, 
who had withdrawn to a little distanca "I fear him, Grer- 
truda" 

" Fear him, Linda I Fear hvm, who is ever kind and gentle 
— most of all to thea Nay, sweet one, but this is not kind of 
thea" 

"Do not chide me," pleaded the plaintive voice. "Gentle 
and kind he is, in good sooth; but — come nearer, Gertrude. 
He is not what ho seems. He hath a strange power over ma 
Methinks a spirit from my dreams dwells in him. When I 
meet his eyes, they pierce me through and through. My brain 
throbs with fierce and cruel pain, and my heart feels as if it 
would burst. And sometimes, Gertrude " — and the whispered 
voice sunk lower — " he wears my Hugo's face, and speaks with 
my Hugo's voice, — ^but for a moment, Gertrude, but for a short, 
swift, mocking moment, and then he stands there, himself, 
Wenzel Krasa, the youth with the eyes that are deep and grave 
and sad, not bright and flashing and laughter-loving like my 
Hugo's. I fear him, Gertruda He is good and gentle, but I 
fear him. Keep him with thee, if thou lovest me, sweet 
Gertrude, till I am safe with Anna." 

" As thou wilt, my Linda," said Gertrude, knowing it vain 
to combat any fixed fancy of the clouded brain, 

"Thou art not angry with me, Gertrude? Ah, no; thine 
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oyes are kind and sweet. Are the tears in them for me 1 Do 
not weep, gentle Gertruda I am sad to-night, but to-morrow 
I shall be glad. For Hugo will surely come to-morrow. Ah, 
yes ! Surely, surely, to-morrow. Once they told me he was 
dead, gentle Gertrude. He, the beautiful, the strong, the full 
of life and joy ! Ah ! it was cruel, cruel ! But it was not 
true. There were dead faces, Grertrude" — and a shuddering 
seizeil the slight frame of the speaker, and her voice sunk to a 
fearful whisper — " dead, terrible faces ! But his was not among 
them. It was a stranger's on which the white moonlight shone 
in that open grave. That seems long ago — ah ! so long ago. 
And ever since, there have been mists upon my brain, and an 
icy weight upon my heart But do not weep, gentle Gertrude ; 
when Hugo comes they will flee like the night-shadows from 
the sun. And that will be to-morrow — ah yes ! surely to-morrow. 
Fare thee well, sweet Gertrude 1 I will go early to rest, that the 
morning may seem to come the sooner." 

With a smile upon the childlike lips, and a pathetic gladness 
in the starry eyes, the afflicted creature turned away, and soon 
lier voice was heard singing, to a stirring, joyful melody, with 
wliich the thrilling pathos of its sweet yet intensely mournful 
tones contrasted strangely, a song whose refrain was "To- 
morrow, yes, to-morrow I " 

The suns of many a thousand morrows had risen and set. 
Babes had grown up to manhood and to womanhood, the frost 
of age had turned dark locks to silver, hopes had budded and 
blossomed, and been crowned with glad fruition, or buried and 
forgotten. Yet still that poor, faithful heart, unconscious of 
the lapse of time, untouched by change, unchilled by disappoint- 
ment, clung to the fond, vain trust that ever failed, leaned on 
the broken reed that pierced it with each setting sun. " To- 
morrow ; ah, yes, he will surely come to-morrow ! " Thus had 
those sad lips spoken night by night for more than twenty 
darkened years 1 




CHAPTER V. 

AN UNSOLVED MYSTERY. 

" Sad cure ! for who would lose, 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being ? " 

Milton. 

UR last chapter leapt in silence over the twenty years 
that comprised the whole life-time of the young lord 
and lady of Chlum, and of their companion and 
friend, Wenzel Krasa. Let us now briefly review 
those years — ^first, with regard to the personal interests of those 
with whom our story has to do ; afterwards, to the historical 
events affecting thos7of the gospel and its adherents in Bohemia 
which marked them. 

Long and weary weeks of fevered suffering, alternating with 
deathlike torpor and exhaustion, grew into months ere the 
forlorn, young, widowed stranger came slowly back through the 
terrible mists of the death-valley to — ah, not to life, with its 
sad, sweet memories, its ever-new, ever-springing hopes and 
interests, its subtle, tender ties, its sufferings and its compensa- 
tions ! — ah, no ! to a breathing death, to a dim, and strange, 
and never-ending dream, to a ghost-Uke existence in an unknown 
world— a world of shadows and of broken harmonies. 

Eagerly and anxiously the pitiful tenders of what seemed a 
bed of death watched for some clue to the antecedents of that 
wrecked young life. In vain ! One name alone was ever on 
the sufferer's lips in the wild ravings of delirious agony, in the 
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mutterings and moanings of half -conscious quietude; one beloved 
object alone the centre of every sad or joyful fancy of her 
fevered brain. Dark and fearful were the terrors that haunted 
her, — fire and darkness, battle-cries and crashing weapons, prison 
walls and pitiless words and faces ; rare, but passing sweet, the 
fancied scenes of happy, requited love, when the lost Hugo 
seemed her own once more. When, or if at all, the sufferer's 
delirious words or fancies took form from the broken memories 
of the past, it was impossible even for the quick wits of pitiful, 
watchful love, unaided by one single clue to that past, to discern. 

How or whence she had come to the battle-plain co\ild never 
be ascertained. Ditmar himself, and the lady of Chlum, made 
in vain all possible efforts to trace her thither. 

From her bed of pain and weakness the sufferer rose at last, 
a gentle, guileless thing, loving and docile as a child, with her 
past a blank, her present a dream, her future a delusive hope. 
A widow and a mother, she knew it not! Day by day she 
watched for the coming of the dead ; and gazed on her babe 
with a stranger's unmoved eyes. Over the fresh bloom of what 
must have been a most unusual beauty, a blighting hand had 
passed. The raven locks were blanched ; but a sad and touch- 
ing grace lingered still in the wan loveliness of the sweet, 
pensive face, with its delicate features, and blank, pathetic, star- 
like eyes, and in every movement of the slender, girlish frame. 
Like some stranger-spirit from a far-off sphere, she dwelt in the 
Krasas' home, pensive, but not unhappy, gently, vaguely respond- 
ing to their pitifiil love and care, whiling away the long hours of 
the unmarked days and years like a simple, unreasoning child. 

Gentle words and pitiful looks met her wherever she went. 
The villagers regarded her with a tender, reverential pity, 
vaguely blent with superstitious awe, and muttered prayers and 
blessings as she flitted to and fro amidst them. They called her 
"The White Lady" — from her silvered hair, and the white 
dress it was her fancy ever to wear. The very name she had 
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borne in her lost existence had hAed from her. The TCmnAJt 
called her Landa^ in tender remembrance of their only daughter, 
who had died in early youth. 

For long those most interested in her sad estate hoped and 
watched for gleams of returning memory, and sought with 
patient care a key to the strange, sad mystery of that lost life 
amidst disjointed fragments of dreams and ^uicies. But by 
degrees the last faint hope died down. 

Years went by and brought no change into that life of 
dreams, and left little trace upon the wan fair face and graceful 
form of her who was unconscious of their flight. What she had 
been when her boy lay a babe upon the widowed Anna's breast, 
such she was when her son walked beside her in the pride and 
strength of youthful manhood. 

She had never recognized that son. The sweet hope of 
motherhood had been part of her lost life, and had vanished 
with it. In his infancy and childhood she gave him little heed; 
but as he grew from boyhood into youth and manhood, she 
b^an to evince a strange, nameless feeling towards him, half of 
shrinking dread, half of painful attraction. His very presence 
moved her from her usual pensive content; his voice seemed to 
wake marred and clashing harmonies in her soul, which filled 
her with fear and pain; the encountered gaze of his deep, 
earnest eyes thrilled her with an agony of wild, uncompre- 
hended, yearning dread. Something, too, there grew to be in 
his mien at times that so vividly recalled the image of his dead 
father, that she would throw herself into his arms in a rapture 
of love and joy. Then the brief delusion would pass with the 
fitful look that called it forth, and she would recoil from him 
with a shrinking, broken-hearted dread, that pierced, with a 
fresh and ever-deepening pain, the heart which, from the days 
of a perplexed and wondering childhood, had yearned towards 
her with an aching sense of love and longing. 

Not that a mother's love and care were unknown to the life 
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80 sadly orphaned. Anna Krasa gave it both. A new-made 
widow and childless mother, she took the poor, forlorn babe to 
her breast when its mother^s life seemed ebbing fast away. 
"God hath sent him to fill the void in my poor heart," she 
said. In this faith she gave him the name of her dead, and 
poured out upon him her best and tenderest affections. And 
as the years went by, he so fully filled the place of those whose 
name he bore, that the strange, sad story of his birth would 
doubtless have been forgotten, had it not been for its mute 
witness, the hapless, unconscious Linda. 

The boy led a peasant's simple, hardy life. He was of a 
nature at once gentle and forceful, with warm affections and a 
resolute wilL That the blood of some knightly race was circling 
in his veins, seemed evidenced by his high sensitive spirit and 
the nobility of mien which even from his cradle had contrasted 
strangely with his humble garb and surroundings. 

It was natural that the widowed lady of Chlum should take 
a deep interest in the stricken stranger and her child. She 
made the hapless Linda free of the castle, within whose precincts 
she seemed more at ease than in the narrow limits of her 
cottage-home. Thither the boy, who, moved by a wonderful 
instinct, was her shadow in his childish days, would follow her, 
moving the lady to pity by his wistful, unrequited love and 
noble mien, and winning the hearts of the little Sigismund and 
Gertrude by his loving temper and generous, unselfish ways. 

An incident which occurred when Wenzel was in his fifteenth 
year, linked gratitude and love with pity in the lady's heart. 
At the imminent peril of his life, he then rescued the rash and 
heedless Sigismund from a position of fearful danger on the 
narrow ledge of a precipitous cliff, along which he had ventured 
in his impetuous quest of an eagle's nest, till advance or retreat 
became impossible, and a giddy terror seized him. He wo\ild 
assuredly have fallen and been dashed to pieces in the rocky 
chasm that yawned below, had not Wenzel, happily his com- 
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panion, who had used every effort to dissuade him from the 
rash attempt, heard his cry of agonized distress, dashed fearlessly 
along the dizzy path, and bidding him <' look up for his life," 
held him till the terrified attendant could summon aid. After 
what seemed hours of agonized suspense, a rope was let down 
from above, and Wenzel, securing it round the waist of the 
haLf-senseless Sigismund, remained in his terrible position till 
the latter was safely drawn to the top of the cliff ; the death- 
like swoon into which he himself fell the instant he too reached 
a place of safety showing how severe had been the tension of 
his forces, how well-nigh fatal the risk he had incurred. 

From that time the Lady Adelheid, filled, as was natural, 
with gratitude and admiration, and recognizing in Wenzel a 
high and noble nature, stronger and deeper than that of her 
own beautiful, volatile boy, encouraged the closest intercourse 
between Wenzel and her children; permitting him to share 
their studies, at the request of the venerable Leffy, who, in ful- 
filment of a promise to the dead baron of Chlum, had devoted 
himself to the education and training of his heir. 

Thus Wenzel grew up the reputed grandson of the peasants 
Ditmar and Ludmilla Krasa, and the best-loved friend of the 
noble youth and maiden, Sigismund and Gertrude de Chlum. 

Surrounded by the holy influences of an enlightened piety, 
taught from his cradle the pure truths of the gospel, familiar 
from earliest childhood with records of martyr death and heroic 
devotion, Wenzel's young mind was early imbued with fervent 
zeal for the cause of the gospel. Old Ditmar, softened by age 
and grace, had the spirit of a Hussite soldier still, and loved 
to tell of the terrible things in righteousness which God had 
wrought through the feeble arms of a despised band of peasant- 
warriors. Many a tale he told, with unquestioning faith, of 
the fields wherein appeared— 

" Bight before their van in view 
A stranger-knight, whom no man knew " — 

4 
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ch'M 'A yr^FHTA and aspirations and hereditary insdncts that 
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WHM fffU'Ji mora able to labour on his little fann. The shrewd 
and ^ijui'TouH old man had long discovered the secret desire of 
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Krarn ing, as youth is so apt to do, a hope from the veiy 
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ill liiM hoylicicxl aud early youth that his real parentage would 
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one day be discovered. Lady Adelheid, in whose gentle nature 
there was a strong element of romance, had strengthened a belief 
which his foster-parents, with plainer sense and sounder judg- 
ment, had done their utmost to discourage, by her sympathetic 
conviction, and the legends and tales with which she enforced it. 

So long as this hope remained a vague, far-off thing, tinging 
with gold the shrouding mists of the future, Wenzel had been 
content to encourage it untested and unchallenged. But the 
time came when the projected betrothal of Gertrude de Chlum 
had suddenly revealed to him that he loved her, not with the 
calm, dispassionate love of friendship, but with the full strength 
of his earnest and forceful nature. 

Year by year, and day by day, in the innocence of childhood, 
in the frank unsuspioiousness of youthful companionship, this 
love had grown, unrecognized and undreaded, till it had become 
part of his very being. Upon the clearing away of the mystery 
that shrouded his birth thus came to hang the entire weight of 
his life's happiness. The frail thread of hope snapped beneath 
the strain, the golden haze was scattered, and, with unutterable 
anguish and dismay, Wenzel for the first time fully realized 
how bare were the possibilities that the secret of those twenty 
silent years would ever be revealed 

Had the betrothal actually taken place, the struggle in his 
heart would have been simplified into a submission, patient or 
impatient, to the inevitable, as betrothal had much of the 
sanctity of actual marriage in those days, and, celebrated with 
even more ostentation and festivity than the nuptial rite itself, 
was rarely broken But the Lady Adelheid was only too re- 
joiced to plead Grertrude's resolute disapproval of the Baron de 
Wilklek's suit as a pretext foiNkeeping with her the strong and 
gentle daughter who was so necessary to her frail and fading 
life. Thus to the impassioned yearnings of a silent secret love 
in WenzeFs breast were added the restless chafings of a heart 
mocked by wild possibilities of broken barriers and realized hopea 
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Scarce three months before, the gentle, pious life of the 
widowed lady of Chlum had come to a close. The loyalty of 
her devoted love to the husband she had idolized would doubt- 
less have prompted her to train up her children in their fe.ther's 
faith, even had she not, in iAie desolation of her sudden and 
early widowhood, sought and found balm for her bleeding heart, 
and strength for her lonely life, in the gospel which had hitherto 
been to her but the watchword of a party, and well nigh the 
cause of her life-long severance from the chosen one of her 
heart. Her marriage had been the cause of partial estranire- 
ment from her kindL, some of whom adhered to the CalixtiL, 
others to the Catholic party, and were all equally opposed to 
the gospeL Fearing their influence upon the impressible 
minds of her children, and distrusting her own timid, yielding 
nature, she had held aloof from them during the years of her 
widowhood. 

Her gentle, loving influence was all exerted on the side of 
goodness and truth; but this influence was in part counter- 
acted in Sigismund's case by the blind tenderness of a too indul^ 
gent love. Her constitution, naturally feeble, had never fully 
recovered the shock of her husband's death; and in the years of 
gradually increasing weakness which preceded her death the 
natural position of parent and child was reversed as far as Ger- 
trude was concerned — ^the feeble, suffering mother resting with 
all the clinging trustfulness of a weak, dependent spirit, not only 
upon a loving daughter's gentle and devoted care, but upon the 
calm, sweet strength of a higher and stronger nature. 

The eager spirit of the young Sigismund had often chafed 
against the restraints under which his mother's timid faithful- 
ness and the far-seeing prudence of the aged Wenceslaus Le% 
held him. But his disposition was facile, his aflections strong, 
his half -formed discontents and desires unstimulated by outward 
incitements ; so during his mother's life-time he had remained 
a contented prisoner. But no sooner had death severed the 
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silken bonds that bound him than he sprang up, eager to enjoy 
his newly-acquired liberty. His long-estranged kinsmen won 
his impressible heart by the well-timed courtesy they displayed 
at his mother's funeraL One of them especially, his cousin, 
Albert de Raserherz, a man some fifteen years his senior, of 
brilliant parts and fascinating manners, had. gained a strong 
ascendency over him. Yielding the more easily to his repre- 
sentations in that they concurred with the natural and long- 
repressed desires of his own heart, Sigismund resolved to accom- 
pany Albert, then about to set out on a third journey through 
the states of Europe. 

The death of the Lady Adelheid and the departure of Sigis- 
mund had set the aged Jjeffy free to fulfil a cherished desire of 
his heart. Despite his years and infirmities, he was about to 
undertake a journey of visitation to the numerous communities 
of Taborites, or, as they were now called, Picards, scattered up 
and down throughout the land. The belief that he should yet 
live to see a pure Church, founded upon the authority of the 
Word of God, in Bohemia, glowed strong as ever in his breast, 
and hi8 present purpose was closely linked with that cherished 
hope. 

(Gertrude was to be left alone in the grim old castla Women 
were keepers at home in those far-off days. 
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No o|>ea persecodoiL followed the de£eat of Lq^n. Finding 
it impoflsible to sabdne tKe resolute will of the Bc^endan nation, 
the Emperor Sigismnnd. her hereditair soTeragn, who had so 
zealously farthered the cause of the Pope against his nobly 
reb^?lliou» gubjects, swore to observe the " Gompactata " (that is, 
th^5 agreement between the CaUxtine and Papal parties after 
i)ui (Jonference of Basle), at Iglan, July 12, 1436, and ascended 
tho throne. Far from pnnishing the Taborites, he granted 
ihani tf;rms of abnost suspicious liberality, and promised them 
ftvn yt^im* liberty of conscience. 

Tho hot/ray(}r of Huss filled the long-disputed throne less than 
i/Wo yciarN. His harshness and treachery had alienated the 
iiUncilJoim of hiH pooplo, and he died a broken-hearted fugitive, 
hntriiynil hy IiIn wifn, and deserted by his friends, at Znaima, in 
Momvlft, ill 1438, after appointing his son-in-law, Albert of 
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Austria, his successor. Albert died in two years, and the crown 
of Bohemia deyolyed upon his posthumous son, Ladislaus. 
During the minority of this prince, a nobleman named George 
Podiebrad was appelated regent. 

Podiebrad favoured the Calixtine party, which continued to 
increase in power and numbers. It comprised the greater part 
of the nobility of the country, the leading citizens of Prague 
and of the other principal cities, and almost all the professors 
and doctors of the university. Its adherents, while acknow- 
ledging the need of an extensive reformation in the Eomish 
Church, and zealously denouncing many of her most flagrant 
abuses and corruptions, were yet not only willing but desirous 
to remain in her communion, provided the few outward conces- 
sions contained in the Compactata were adhered to ; and were 
as bitterly opposed to those who, enlightened by the Spirit of 
God and the study of the Scriptures, protested not only against 
her practices, but her errors, and sighed for fuU deliverance 
from her yoke, as were the Komanists themselves. 

At its head was the eloquent and gifted John Rokycana, a 
man whose clear intellect had grasped the truth, and whose 
heart and conscience had been touched by its power, but who, 
alas ! was the slave of fleshly ambitions, and swayed by a 
worldly, temporizing spirit. Like the Pharisees of old, he 
" loved the praise of men rather than the praise of God." The 
prize upon which his heart was set was the archbishopric of 
Prague. This dignity had been conferred upon him by the 
senate, but the Pope had naturally refused to ratify the election 
of so dangerous an enemy. 

The Council of Constance, principally remembered in history 
by the martyr pyres of Huss and Jerome, but from which all 
true and faithful hearts of that age had hoped and expected 
much, had failed in all its attempts. The schism in the Papacy 
continued to exist until 1429, five years after the death of the 
obdurate old ex-Pope Benedict XIII., who from his rocky 
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stronghold of Peniscola issued his bulls and excommunications 
against the rival Pontiff at Rome and those who obeyed him ; 
and not one of the reforms agreed upon was ever carried into 
effect. There was therefore no change in the attitude of Kome 
towards her presumptuous children in Bohemia, save such as 
expediency dictated. Sometimes she threatened, sometimes she 
cajoled ; sometimes she appeared on the verge of open rupture, 
at others on the point of yielding to the moderate demands of 
the conciliatory Calixtines. 

The Compactata — the interpretation of the four articles of 
which was, it wiU be remembered, reserved by Eom^afforded, 
as the best and wisest of both the reforming parties had fore- 
seen, endless subjects of dispute, -^neas Sylvius, who, as 
secretary of the Council, drew it up, said of it at the time— 
" This formula of the Council is short, but there is more in its 
meaning than its words. It banishes all such opinions and 
ceremonies as are alien to the /aith, and it takes the Bohemians 
bound to believe and maintain all that the Catholic Church believes 
and maintains." 

It is easy to comprehend what use Rome would make of this 
right of interpretation. It might quite sufficiently have served 
her purposes, even had not the fact that the Compactata had 
never actually received the Papal signature enabled her to 
question its validity. 

Thus, in constant disputes, twenty restless, troubled years 
wore by. Rokycana, bold and powerful in speech, was timid 
and vacillating in action. His eloquent sermons stirred the 
hearts of the more earnest of his hearers, but when they pressed 
him to take decided measures for the needed reforms, he drew 
back and counselled prudence and patience. He had not the 
single eye and simple faith which, looking to G^d alone, plants 
a bold foot upon the yet undivided waters. By his own talents 
and perseverance he had raised himself from a comparatively 
humble station to the high office and consideration which were 
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so congenial to his worldly, ambitious spirit. His divided 
heart was not prepared to sacrifice the earthly hopes and honours 
it held so dear, for the sake of the truths he preached, and he 
shrunk back appalled before the vision of a fate like his in whose 
footsteps conscience and conviction, and the voice of the awak- 
ened people of Bohemia, called upon him to tread. 

At one time, when specially incensed against Bome, he formed 
the project of a union with the Eastern Church. But Constan- 
tinople being taken by the Turks in 1453, some Greek priests 
took refuge at Prague, and showed their ritual to be as super- 
stitious and their faith as corrupted as those of their brethren 
of Bome, and the plan was abandoned. 

While the Calixtines were thus wasting their time and 
talents in fruitless efforts to make oil and water blend, a great 
and blessed change was passing over the Hussite or Taborite 
party. Its flower and strength had been laid low at Lipan. 
The last renmant of its military power, a band of two thousand 
men, was got rid of by a stratagem so monstrous that we 
should be slow to believe it, even of Bome, save upon the 
authority of her own historian and pontijQF, -^neas Sylvius. 
Under pretence of enrolling them under his banner for foreign 
service, one Ma3niard inveigled them into bams, to which fire 
was afterwards set by his orders, and the whole band perished 
miserably in the flames. 

The rest settled down peaceably in their homes — some in the 
city and district of Tabor, to which Sigismund granted special 
privileges ; others in their native villages, distinguishing them- 
selves, like Cromwell's disbanded Ironsides, by their sobriety, 
industry, and skilL -^neas Sylvius himself yields unwilling 
testimony to their virtues and hospitality. 

Consisting, for the most part, of peasantry, with here and 
there a family of the lesser nobility, they were for many years 
little molested by either Calixtines or Catholics. The utter 
annihilation of their military strength was received by them as 
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a solemn indication that God willed not the use of carnal 
weapons in spiritual warfare, and the children of the fierce and 
zealous soldiers of Ziska and Prokop were trained in principles 
of Quaker-like peacefulness and submission. 

Kor was this all To her possession, almost from her birth, 
of the Scriptures in the vernacular tongue, the Church of 
Bohemia owed the light which had never wholly died out 
through centuries of deepening gloom, and which had saved her 
from the pitfalls of Komish corruption and superstition. 

Those Scriptures were in the hands of every Hussite family. 
It is the testimony of adverse historians, that even during the 
terrible Hussite wars education was not neglected in Bohemia ; 
the university was well attended, almost every village had its 
school, and there were few even of the Taborite women who 
could not read, and were not well acquainted with the Scrip- 
tures. And this at a period when the rest of Europe was sunk 
in the grossest ignorance ! 

During the fierce excitement of the wars, the Taborites had 
comprised in their ranks men of stormy passions, rendered 
frantic by a wild and ungovemed enthusiasm,— reckless spirits, 
whose lives were little in accordance with the holy cause for 
which they professed to fight. Strange, fanatical sects rose 
among them, upon some of whom the impatient rage of Ziska 
fell in fire and sword. But from the fatal fight of Lipan, these 
disorders began to disappear. Humbled and subdued, their 
confidence in the arm of flesh broken, the faith of their fathers 
rendered dearer to their hearts by the blood and loss it had cost 
them, the Taborite remnant gathered round the Word of God, 
with hearts prepared to receive and obey its teachings. By the 
cottage hearth, in the hall of the noble, wherever they gathered 
for their simple worship, were it in bam or cave, in castle or 
chapcil, tliat Word was read, and studied, and preached, till its 
truths, and its precepts, and its hopes sunk deep into those pre- 
pared hearts, and bore fruit in pure and faithful lives. 
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The spirit and teachings of John Huss became better under- 
stood by these his true followers. From the time of their 
martyr deaths, he and Jerome had been regarded by the bulk 
of the Bohemian people with superstitious veneration. Altars 
were raised to their memory, ballads were written to their 
praise. The 6th of July, the anniversary of Huss's birth and 
martyrdom, was long observed as a commemorative festival, and 
called " Huss's Day." But the publication of his life and letters 
by Peter Maldoniewitz, who had visited and comforted him in 
his prison at Constance, was his best memorial The meekness 
of the spirit his letters breathed, the submission to lawful 
authority, the patient endurance of wrong, the purity of life 
they inculcated, the tenderness of conscience and devotedness of 
spirit they evinced, came as a weU-timed lesson to these earnest 
seekers after truth. Doubtless he had been hitherto better re- 
membered as a bold denouncer and resister of evil than as a 
preacher of righteousness and meek confessor of the truth. 
Searching in the Word for confirmation of the doctrines their 
great leader had taught, without realizing their full scope and 
end, his followers were led into clearer light and fuller liberty 
than he had ever possessed. 

As we have seen, the Taborite party had ever desired entire 
separation from the communion of Rome, and the formation of 
a pure and national Church. As their light increased, and their 
isAth became simpler and purer, this desire deepened into a 
strong and immovable conviction of right. By brotherly ex- 
hortation, by earnest pleading, by solemn protest, they sought, 
as the years went by, to win the half-hearted Calixtines to 
united action. But they were a poor and mean people; the 
wealth and power of the reforming party were with the Calix- 
tines, who treated them with contempt and most unworthy 
dissimulation. 

We do not write a history, and perhaps some of our readers 
may already be impatient at the length of this chapter, but, for 
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the benefit of those who would care to know how pure and 
orthodox was the faith held by these poor and despised ad- 
herents of the gospel in Bohemia, at a period when Europe is 
commonly supposed to have been entirely buried in darkness, 
superstition, and spiritual apathy, a full half -century before the 
voice of Luther raised its trumpet-peal, we subjoin the gist of 
the articles of their faith presented to the heads of the Calix- 
tine party at Kuttenberg, in 1442 : — 

1. The Scriptures are to be read and studied in the vulgar 
tongua Such traditions as are in accordance with their teach- 
ings are alone to be received. 

2. There is one God, in three persons. 

3. It is necessary that man should know himself to be fallen ; 
defiled by original as well as by actual sin, and utterly incapable 
of saving himself. 

4. An awakened, truly penitent sinner is entitled to know 
that his sins are forgiven by Jesus Christ, who is the only 
Saviour and propitiation for sin, as shown by the types of the 
Old Testament scriptures. 

5. This faith, non-existent without works, justifies alone, 
and ought to give peace to the conscience and firm hope to the 
souL 

6. Human infirmity makes it impossible for salvation to be 
won by keeping the Ten Commandments. Salvation cannot be 
obtained by them. True faith must produce good works. The 
proof of it is found in the gratitude, edification, and progress of 
its possessors. 

7. All believers form the Church of God, of which Christ is 
the only Head, and out of which there is no salvation, but 
which contains some dead members. Sanction of apostolic suc- 
cession is not absolutely necessary to the ministry. 

8. To save the Church from doubts and errors, the Word and 
Sacraments were given. The Word takes the precedence. 

9. There are two Sacraments, Baptism and the Lord's Supper* 
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10. Baptism is an outward sign. Children may receive it, 
on condition of future public confession of faith. 

11. The Lord's Supper consists of simple bread and wine, the 
benefits thereof being received only by faitL 

12. The elements remain unchanged upon the communion 
table. 

13. The Sacrament not to be worshipped. Both bread and 
wine must be received as Christ commands, but not regarded as 
a sacrifica 

14. Ornaments in churches may be tolerated, as indifferent ; 
but if they lead to adoration, they, especially images, must be 
removed. 

15. Purgatory is a ibbulous story. Ministers and magistrates 
should be exhorted to preach and maintain this doctrine. 

Such were the tenets of the Picards, as they were then called. 
The name, one of scornful opprobrium, bestowed upon them by 
their opponents, was a corruption of the word " Beghard," sig- 
nifying an importunate beggar or prayer— the name formerly 
given to a strange fanatical sect, with whom these simple fol- 
lowers of Christ had nothing in common. They were regarded 
with bitter, contemptuous hatred, no less intolerant than that 
of Home, by the Calixtines, whose awakened consciences and 
divided hearts were doubtless reproached by their whole-hearted 
devotion and consistent practice. 

At the time at which we take up the thread of our story, the 
adherents of the gospel had not lost all hope of union with the 
more advanced and spiritual of the CaUxtines. Eokycana, 
excited then by fresh insults from Borne, was making Prague 
ring with his eloquent denunciations of her tyranny and cor- 
ruption, openly declaring the Pope to be the Antichrist of the 
Scripture& But his powerful words were followed by no cor- 
responding action. Many of the more earnest of his hearers, 
roused by his preaching, sought the truth through the Scriptures 
and prayer, and finding it to lie with the Picards, whose pure 
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Hves contracted strikingly with those of the earthly-minded 
Calixtines, joined their despised ranks, many of them in after- 
years falling victims to the persecuting zeal of him who first led 
them to the truth. 

The Picards knew their position to be one of imminent 
danger. At any time the half-hearted and vacillating Galix- 
tines might effect a reconciliation with Eome, and the sword 
of persecution be unsheathed against theoL The young king^ 
Ladislaus, brought up at the imperial court, promised to be as 
ardent a partizan of Rome as his grandfather, Sigismund. Boy 
as he was, when brought to be crowned at Prague, he turned 
with contemptuous anger from some Hussite deputies who came 
to plead the cause of the reformed faith, and threatened to have 
them thrown down the precipitous rock on which the Hradschin 
Palace stands if they dared to present themselves before him 
again. 

It was the pitiless rage of Rome the Picards dreaded. They 
little thought that their cruellest wrongs and bitterest sufferings 
would be endured at the hands of those whom they regarded as 
brethren in the faith. 



CHAPTER YIL 

WENZEL AT PRAQUE. 

" No distance breaks the tie of blood .... 
Oft, ere the common source be known, 
The kindred drops will claim their own, 
And throbbing pxdses silently 
Moye heart towards heart by sympathy." 

Christian Tear. 




JHE period of Wenzel's sojourn at Prague was abso- 
lutely devoid of any marked personal incident save 
one, which at the time seemed little likely to affect 
his future, yet upon which, in the providence of 
God, hung momentous issues. 

The path of a Picard student was, as his venerated teacher 
had warned him, no smooth one. Youth is always intolerant ; 
and the hot blood of the youth of Prague had been fired by the 
prevailing religious excitement. Quarrels and disputes, fre- 
quently ending in blows and even bloodshed, were rife among 
the Catholic and Calixtine students ; and those who aimed less 
at the maintenance of their own rights and privileges, than at 
adorning the doctrine of God their Saviour by purity of Hf e and 
patient endurance of reproach, were exposed not only to many 
petty annoyances, but to actual wrongs. 

Though most of the pulpits of Prague, and even the halls of 
the university itself, echoed Rokycana's eloquent denunciations of 
Rome,— though a universal cry for reform was raised by ahnost 
every class of the commimity, — ^though an apparent craving after 
truth, no less than a restless, expectant excitement, pervaded it, 
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He had come to Prague filled with vague aq>irations and earthly 
ambitions ; his fatui>? dark — the winning a position in whidi 
he mig^t venture to aspire to the hand of Gertrude de Chlnm, 
the aim which rose high above all oUiers. But a nobler ambi- 
tion swayed him ere he had breathed many months the atmos- 
phere of zeal and faith and devotion which pervaded the Picard 
community at Prague. 

This was greatly owing to the influence of a fellow-student, 
whose spirit was as noble as his blood, with whom Wenzel was 
soon united in the bonds of a close and tender friendship. 

Young as he was — only a few years Wenzel's senior — ^this 
friend, Theodore Bostha, had already suffered many things for 
the faith of Christ. His grandmother was one of the noble 
maidens chosen to accompany the Princess Anne as a bride to 
England, where, like her royal mistress, she became a disciple 
of Wickliff'e. Returning to Bohemia after the untimely death 
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of Anne, bringing with her the books through which light had 
entered her own soul, she became a zealous propagandist of the 
gospel, both in her own family and wherever her influence 
extended; and the house of Bostha, into which she married, 
was afterwards distinguished by its devoted adherence to the 
gospel cause. Her only son, Theodore's ibther, died young, 
leaving his motherless boy to her cara The divine seed she 
sowed in faith was blessed of Grod ; and though upon her death, 
in his fifteenth year, the young Theodore was taken possession 
of by his mother's Catholic family, who used successively per- 
suasion, temptation, and harshness to induce him to abjure 
his heretic creed, he remauied steadfast, holding no hope so 
dear as that of spreading the glorious gospel of the grace of 
Grod throughout Bohemia, no love so precious as that of Christ. 
No love ; not even that which had flashed a sweet and sudden 
sunshine upon his troubled life— that love through which his 
faithfulness had been put to its sorest test He had been 
betrothed in infancy to Constance Zierotin, who, left an orphan 
by her father's death in the Hussite ranks, was brought up by 
the Baron Zorenski, an old companion-ui-arms of her father's 
early days, and a blind devotee of Bome. Knowing that the 
contract of betrothal existed, and too readily believing what his 
kinsmen affirmed, that Theodore had forgotten the heresies he 
had been taught in childhood, and anxious, it may be, to atone 
for the intolerant harshness with which he had treated his 
heretic friend when living by a faithful observance of his 
wishes when dead, the baron allowed the young people to be 
thrown together, and the betrothal to be renewed. Too late he 
discovered that the young Theodore had remained steadfast to 
his father's faith, and that his influence, added to the faint 
memories of her father's dying words, which had never wholly 
lost their weight with the thoughtful and intensely-loving Con- 
stance, had frustrated the end which he had proposed to himself 
in adopting the heretic's child. When, urged to use the power 

5 
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which their deep mutual love gare her, to induce Theodore to 
abjure his heretical creed, Constanoe meekly and boldly confessed 
that his faith was hers — a dearer, and holier, and more precious 
thing than the dear, and holy, and precious tie which bound 
their hearts together. 

The two lives which might have been speedily made one, 
with a fair vista of earthly happiness and prosperity stretching 
out before them, were ruthlessly sundered. In the blind rage 
of an insensate bigotry, the baron would have immured Con- 
stance at once in a convent, had it not been for the pleadings of 
his only and idolized daughter^ to whom she wad ad a beloved 
sister. As it was, he strictly forbade all present or future 
intercourse with Theodore, and henceforth behaved towards 
Constance rather as a harsh and resolute inquisitor thoti the 
almost father he had hitherto been. Theodore's kindred, con- 
vinced at last of the impossibility of shaking his convictions, 
turned their backs upon him, unjustly withholding the small 
patrimony to which he was entitled. Freed from the restraint 
which had hitherto hampered his movements, he came to 
Prague, where he was kindly received by his cousin, the Baron 
Eostha, a stanch friend of the gospel, and in after-years its 
fearless champion. He took his stand openly with the despised 
Picard party, and commenced studying at the university with 
the view of preparing himself for the ministry, when the hoped- 
for reforms should have been established in the Church. This 
in no spirit of mookish renunciation of his earthly love and 
hopes. Those reforms em})raced the right of marriage by the 
clergy, always claimed, though rarely exercised, by the Bohemian 
Church. 

The very story of Theodore's life, simply told in friendly con- 
fidence, awoke a holy emulation in Wenzel's breast, already 
quickened by the depth and reality of the spiritual life aroUnd 
him; while Theodore's calm, well-balanced judgment, compre- 
hensive sympathy, and, above all, his whole-hearted devotedness 
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to Christ, "Were of the utmost service in elerating and directing 
Wenzel's ftims and aspirations. 

Two years had passed since Theodore and Constance had been 
suddenly parted in the presence of the baron and Theodore's 
harsh, Unpitying kinsmen, tnthout even the poor solace of a 
farewell embr^u3e Or word. They had never met sinca But 
Theodore had the consolation of knowing that the gentle yet 
braye spirit of his betrothed had not bent before the storm, 
although, loyal in her obedience to the baron's command, she 
neither sent him word nor token. Hugo de Convald, the 
impadsioiied lover of the young and beautiful Irma Zorenski, 
Would gladly have Conveyed both. Without them, however, he 
brought the only earthly consolation that came to Theodore's 
heart, by fiLssuraUoes of Constance's unchanged love for himself, 
and unshaken iidherencOj amidst difficulties and trials, to the 
pure faith into which it had been his privilege to lead her. 

This Hugo de Convald, the heir of a noble baronial estate 
adjoining that of Zorenski, was at that time nominally pursuing 
the studies that were needful to fit him for the high position 
which Would one day be his. Gay and thoughtless; richly 
dowered with the world's gifts and hopes ; full Of mirth and 
light-hearted enjoyment * not wholly free from the vices, and a 
reckless Sharer of the follies, prevalent among the students; 
wholly uninfluenced by spiritual convictions, and yet, as the 
representative of a family noted as unwavering adherents to 
Home, always ready to constitute himself a leader of the 
Catholic youth in any riotous outbreak of party feeling, he was 
in every way a contrast to the earnest and gentle Theodore, for 
whom, nevertheless, he manifested a sincere esteem and 
affection. 

The sympathetic interest naturally felt by each in the sister- 
friend of the woman he loved, was doubtless the strong magnet 
of attraction that drew together these opposite natures. The 
Very mention to Theodore, by kindly and familiar lipsj of Con- 
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stance's beloved name, was sweet; the echo of her simplest 
words, the slightest details of her present life and looks, a rich 
feast to his hungry heart And to Hugo it was enough that 
Theodore knew and owned the charms of the beautiful Irma, 
and was a ready and patient listener to the rapturous hopes and 
ecstatic joys and delicious torments of a young lover upon whom 
fortune smiled. 

As mutual friends of Theodore, Wenzel and Hugo were fre- 
quently thrown together. Hugo, half-jealous, half-contemptuous 
of his friend's regard for the peasant student, wholly impatient 
of the restriction sometimes imposed by Wenzel's presence upon 
the outpourings for the delight of which he had sought Theo- 
dore's, behaved with scant courtesy to Wenzel — treating him 
with a disdainful hauteur, sometimes amounting to absolute 
insult, at others with a free and careless condescension which 
was little less trying to Wenzel's sensitive spirit. Nevertheless 
Wenzel, while naturally resenting this ungenerous treatment, 
was conscious of an irresistible attraction towards the gay, 
handsome, haughty youth ; of a tender interest and spontaneous 
forbearance in and towards him, such as he might have felt 
towards a young and wilful brother or kinsman. 

Months passed on, and a year memorable in the records of 
the Bohemian Church began. The ardour of Bokycana had 
somewhat cooled ; but he still met the importunities of those 
upon whose consciences their continued conformity to the ritual 
of Rome pressed heavily, with the old assurances of sympathy 
with their sentiments, and of his conviction that the time would 
come when the reforms they desired might be safely accom- 
pHshed, while he maintained that the present dangers and diffi- 
culties were far too great for the attempt to be made. Some 
of the more enlightened of the Calixtines, even Martin Lupacius, 
the colleague of Bokycana, not whole-hearted or single-eyed 
enough to make common cause with the Picards, and yet 
respecting and truly sympathizing with their faithfulness to 
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their consciences, advised them, if they had courage to risk the 
consequences, to found a Church among themselves. To ascer- 
tain the general sentiments of the adherents of the gospel on 
this momentous question, deputations were sent from their 
brethren at Prague to the various Picard communities through- 
out the land. Theodore Kostha, eminent, young as he was, for 
the spirituality and soundness of his judgment, as well as for 
the purity and strength of his well-tested faith, was chosen to 
accompany one of these. 

After Theodore's departure from Prague, Wenzel naturally 
saw little of Hugo de Convald, and it was only by an apparent 
chance that he learned that he had been suddenly seized with a 
violent and terrible fever, bearing an alarming resemblance to 
the plague, which, in the hot damp weather of an early and 
peculiarly unhealthy spring, had become extremely prevalent 
in the Kleinseite, the close narrow streets of which, piled one 
above the other, many of them accessible only by a steep stair, 
and possessing no other outlet, were most favourable to the 
development of the disease. 

Wenzel's heart yearned compassionately over the deadly 
peril of soul and body to which he, to whom sorrow and 
suffering had hitherto been unknown, was exposed, and which 
was, perhaps, aggravated by the careless or timid neglect of the 
strangers with whom he dwelt. The Picards recognized at once 
a sacred duty and a fruitful opportunity of winning souls to 
Christ in the visitation of the sick ; a Christian labour into which 
Wenzel had entered with the earnestness and zeal of a heart 
peculiarly sensitive to the sufferings of others. He had seen, 
therefore, something of the terror with which this fierce disease 
was regarded, and knew that it was only too possible that 
Hugo, rich and noble as he was, deserted by the gay companions 
of his frolics, might be scarcely better cared for in his bitter 
need than some of the poor sufferers to whom his own pitiful 
and fearless hands had alone brought relief. 
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Impelled bj these thoughts, and hj a Christiaii's unutterable 
yearnings oyer an unsaved soul suddenly suspended oyer the 
dread abyss of an unfathomed eternity, .Wenzel hastened at 
once to Hugo's dwelling. There he found his worst fears 
realized The landlady, in whose memory lay a terrible re* 
membrance of a home desolated in her childish days by the 
plague, was pani(H(tricken and bewildered, and sheltered herself 
from the necessity of approaching the room of the sufferer 
under the doctor's declaration that the case was past human 
skill and cara 

When he entered the chamber in which Hugo lay in a heavy 
deathlike torpor, an old crone who was seated beside the bed 
started up, guilt and terror displayed in a striking degree in 
every feature of her wrinkled face. Had she been practising 
some evil art upon the unconscious sufferer 1 Such seemed the 
natural solution of her violent agitation. 

" What is this ] " Wenzel asked sternly. " What hast thou 
done 1 " 

She cowered beneath his look; yet her eye seemed fi^Kied 
upon him with a strange fascination. 

" What hast thou done ? " Wenzel repeated. His spirit took 
fire at the thought of wrong wrought towards the unconscious 
sufferer, and he seized her arm as she seemed about to flee. 
" Nay, thou goest not forth till thou hast answered me," he 
cried. "What hast thou, wretch in woman's form, practised 
against that fair young life ? " 

Her face grew livid with terror, her teeth chattered, her 
blue lips vainly strove for utterance, 

" Speak," Wenzel said, " or it will be worse for thee. Con^ 
fess what thou hast done, or thou shalt have a heavy reckoning 
with the Baron de Convaid." 

She sank upon her knees in abject terror. " Mercy ! mercy !" 
she gasped "I am innocent, innocent as that babe unborn. 
It was by her own deed she died" 
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Her! — She/" Wenzel repeated. "It is of him I speak," 
and he pointed to Hugo's deathlike form. " What hast thou 

done to hinn ) " 

" l^aught ! naught 1 the blessed saints be witness," she cried, 
a gleam of relief shooting athwart her livid faca "Naught, 
save my poor best to ease his pains, poor youtL" The earnest- 
ness of truth was in her tone. 

"Then why this guilty terror at mine entrance?" Wenzel 
questioned sternly. 

" Methought the grave had given back its dead," she said, 
" till I felt thy living grasp upon mine arm. I was half sleep- 
ing, gentle sir," she continued more calmly, rising to her feet. 
" The poor youth hath been sore racked with pain and fever, 
and I was worn with watching." 

Wenzel's suspicions were only half allayed, though apparently 
her guilty dread was not linked with Hugo. 

" I will ease thee of thy task," he said. " I trust thee not 
Some guilty secret rests upon thy soul, if not wrong wrought 
to this young lord of Convald." 

The guilty terror swept back over her face; she trembled 
visibly, and muttered words that Wenzel did not catcL " And 
thou — thou art of his kin, gentle sir?" she questioned fear- 
fully. 

" No kin, nor yet a friend," he answered, " save for the love 
of Christ Yet will I watch beside him till the balance be 
struck for life or deatL" 

At that moment Hugo, who had been moving and muttering 
uneasily for some seconds, sprang up in a sudden access of 
delirious frenzy, and sought to leap from his bed. When 
Wenzel turned from battling with him, the woman was gone, 
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AKLXG 15$ 3* ill 5l^ ^^.^ Waud noblv fulfineil 
his «eif-i=.r«:«ed taak. F^* three djkjs the joong 
ixcle ko'Trr'id &:: the ▼^y gates of death, Wenzel's 
fAziez-Z &zjti Tirjpniittfng cmre ahme, under Gkxl, 
tmring ^im from s^.krr.g in the de&thlv torpor of exhaustion 
which was the tinal stage of the diseaap. 

When Ha^'s senses foUv retnmed, and he learned whose 
waA the kind and patient tendance of which he had been dimly 
newahhi in the dreamy feebleness of his first consdous hours, 
hin h'^rt was touched to its core, and all that it contained — 
and that was much — of nobleness and tenderness brought into 
luH^ivi} (9XcrciiM9, while his proud contempt and jealous dislike of 
Wnnwjl ww« changed into the heartiest respect and love. 

Upon a licjart thus softened by gratitude and admiration, — 
ttpon A Hpirifc Molr5miiizo<l by the awful shadow from which it 
\m\ HMwnily nTn(5rg(id, and subdued by the infantile feebleness 
in wlilc'h ilin Ih^rrn malady had reduced his lately vigorous 
franm, tljr^ inilliM pInu<l(Ml for ovc^n more forcibly by Wenzel's 
dp«*(t ihrvn l\v hiM wordn oanio witli resistless power. From the 
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bed which had so nearly been one of death, Hugo de Convald 
rose with far other thoughts and purposes than those which 
had hitherto actuated him. 

Life came speedily back to his vigorous young frame, and he 
was soon enabled to leave Prague for his grandfather's castle of 
Convald He would fain have carried Wenzel with him ; but 
failing that, parted from him with every demonstration of grate- 
ful affection. " Thou shalt have thy reward on earth, as thou 
surely wilt in heaven, Wenzel," he said " My father's soul is 
one to answer well to a noble heart like thine, though it beat 
within a peasant's breast." Hugo knew Wenzel only as the 
grandson of an old peasant of Chlumnowitz. Wenzel had never 
cared to contradict what Hugo took for granted He shrunk 
from relating to curious ears the strange, sad story of his birtL 
To no one in Prague, save Theodore Rostha, had he revealed it. 

Wenzel had refused to accompany Hugo to the castle of 
Convald, partly from a proud reluctance to obtrude himself 
and the claims which his generous spirit ignored upon its noble 
inmates, — ^partly from a reluctance to leave Prague till he had 
succeeded in tracing out the woman whose mysterious words 
and manner had awakened strange questionings in his breast. 

At the time, engrossed with Hugo's state, he had given little 
heed to her words. Afterwards, when his suspicions of foul 
play to Hugo were fully removed, they recurred with vivid 
force. They haunted him night and day. They wrought a 
fevered restlessness in his spirit. A voice that would be heard 
within him whispered strange questions. " Methought the grave 
had given hack its deacU^ For whom did she take him? "/ 
cmi innocent as that hahe unborn,** Of what babe did she speak 1 
"/if was by her ovm deed she died,** She — who was she? One 
who had owned " a fair young life." What mystery lay behind 
these words 1 The one that rested on his birth ? Even while 
he sternly chid the folly of the thought, it fastened like an 
anchor in his breast 
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The woman was an utter stranger to the landladj, brought 
thither bj the doctor, who had himself fallen ^ yictim to the 
prevalent diseasa She had disappeared unseen; her very 
name was unknown. Hence Wenzel had no clue to guide him 
in his search, save that her appearance, as indeed her office, 
betokened abject poverty, and made it probable that she would 
be found in the meanest and most wretched parts of the city. 
He therefore resolved that, when Hugo should have departed, 
he would devote to this quest all the time he could spare from 
his studies and the manuscript-copying by which he eked out a 
scanty subsistence. 

A purpose he could not perform for many weary month& 
When he bade farewell to Hugo, the poison of his malady wa^ 
already circling in his veins. Its development w^ different in 
his cale, tak^g the form of a slow, coLuming fever, which 
wasted his strength without deadening his faculties, and held 
him for long weeks upon the very verge of the grave. He was not 
forsaken in his need As he had meted, so was it measured to him. 
His landlady, a poor Picard widow, nursed him with motherly 
kindness, and his brethren in the faith supplied his needs. 

While Wenzel lay helpless and fevered, momentous events 
were taking place in the Picard communities. One after 
another the deputies returned to Prague, bringing the assurance 
that all who were true friends of the gospel were soleninly 
prepared, by God's grace and Spirit, to brave all the dangers 
and difficulties which might be entailed upon them by a loyal 
obedience to his commands and claims. The yoke of Kome 
was weighing heavily, galling high, devoted hearts, and wound- 
ing weak, tender consciences. To bow longer beneath it was 
dishonouring to God, impossible to those who longed in the 
fervour of adoring and grateful love to take upon themselves 
the " easy yoke " and " light burden " of Christ in outward as 
well as inward service. They resolved, therefore, at all hazards, 
to withdraw from the corrupt and superstitious system of Home, 
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and to f oand among themselves a Cliurclx whose doctrine, ritual, 
discipline^ and practice should be in strict conf ormitj to the 
Word of €k>df which should acknowledge its risen Lord as its 
alone and supreme Head. 

One iinal appeal they made to Kokycana, urging home to his 
heart and conscience the solemn obligations of the truths he pro- 
fessed and preached. In vain. The coveted archiepiscopal tiara, 
the high esteem of men, the pride and pomp of life, were dearer 
to his divided heart and nearer to his worldly vision than the 
far-off crown of glory, and the Master's sweet "Well done." 
He would not interfere with them, he said, if they obeyed the 
dictates of their consciences; nay, more, he would intercede 
with the regent, George Podiebrad, and procure for them some 
district in which they could worship Gkxi according to their 
convictions without danger or molestation. But act with them 
he dared not, 

Martin Lupacius went even further than his colleague Roky- 
cana — strongly advising the Picards to deliver their oppressed 
and uneasy consciences by doing what they believed to be the 
will of Gk)d, and counselling them to take the Scriptures for 
their guide and the primitive Church as their model in doctrine 
and disciplina He warned them that such a step would ex- 
pose them to the hatred of the Komish and the less enlightened 
of the Calixtine party, but reminded them that God was the 
strength and shield of all who implicitly trusted and fully 
obeyed him. So also counselled several of the wisest and best 
of the Calixtine ministers. 

This advice was acted upon : not rashly, not lightly ,-r-,-those 
who followed it well knew that they did so with their lives in 
their hands. Assembling at a given place and time, relying 
upon the promise that where two or three are gathered together 
in the name of Jesus, he is in the midst to hear and grant 
whatsoever they ask, they laid their case before him ; and, 
fully purposed to obey his guidance in whatever way it should 
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lead them, pleaded that he would show them whether their 
withdrawal from the Church in which his name was dishonoured 

4 

and his truth changed to a lie, and their formation of one in 
conformity to his Word, was in accordance with his wilL 

Keceiving the sign for which they asked, they immediately 
oomnieneed the formation of their Church : a Church to be hap- 
tiziHl with blood in its infancy ; to be weighed down with op- 
pressions and persecutions through the century and a half of iti 
existence in that fated land ; to be swept thence by the tempest 
of bUxxl and tire and fierce proscription that followed the brief 
n^Wllion of 1620 ; to take fresh root a century later in Saxony 
under one raised up of God as a gatherer of its hidden and 
sciittereii remnant, the gentle and devoted Zinzendorf ; to be- 
oi^mo tlie pioneer of missionary effort in torrid heats and arctic 
snows ; to exist-, with no essential change in principle or prao- 
tiw, in these days of widely-diffused gospel light, under the 
title of the ** United Brethren of Bohemia and Moravia," — the 
very title given to it when, twenty-seven years before the birth 
of liUtlier, it was first founded by the Picards of Bohemia. 

IVuo to his promise, Bokycana obtained from the regent 
Podiebrad the grant of the district of Litiz, in Silesia, where 
the members of the newly-formed Church might enjoy full 
privileges of freedom of worship and conscience. There a 
large number of the nobles, clergy, and citizens of Prague and 
other cities settled themselves. Many, however, remained in 
their own towns and villages, and formed the nucleus of fresh 
churches or communities. 

It was a sifting time both among the Calixtines and the 
Picards. Many of the fonner, emboldened by the countenance 
of Rokycana, and stimulated by the fearless faith of the latter, 
joined their ranks. On the other hand, the more timid and 
worldly of the adherents of the gospel shrunk back into the 
safer and more moderate party. And yet the hopes of the 
" Brethren," as they henceforth styled themselves, must have 
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been stronger than their feara Countenanced by Rokycana, 
whose influence with the r^ent was unbounded — knowing that 
the sympatllies of the nation were in their favour, in so far that 
the corruptions and assumptions of Home were almost univer- 
sally execrated and protested against — desiring only to serve 
Grod, of whose favour they were assured, in purity, simplicity, 
and peace — constrained by their consciences to avoid all inter- 
ference with worldly or political matters, — ^they may well have 
hoped that a new era of peace and prosperity had begun for the 
childr^i of Crod in Bohemia ; that by its own innate power the 
truth of Crod would prevail ; and that their small but pure 
Church was the grain of mustard-seed from which a tree, whose 
flrmly-planted roots and widespread branches would shadow the 
whole land, would spring. This hope must have been greatly 
strengthened by the sudden death of the young king Ladislaus, 
on the eve of his marriage with Magdalen of France; and by the 
peaceful accession of the late regent, George Podiebrad, a pro- 
fessed friend of the gospel, to the throne in the following year. 

We must be content here with this bare mention of the 
momentous and decided step taken at this time by God's few 
but faithful witnesses in Bohemia. Its results will be seen in 
the pages to follow. 

The aged Wenceslaus Lefly was one of the first members 
enrolled in the new-bom ChurcL He arrived at Prague worn 
out with the &.tigue of his apostolic joumeyings, but strong in 
^th and hope— seeing in the course events had taken the ful- 
filment of the prophecy of his beloved teacher Janov, and of 
his own most cherished hopes. He formed one of the depu- 
tation to Bokycana ; and took a leading part in the decision 
and counsels of the Brethren, and the drawing up of the ritual 
of their new ChurcL Filled with joy and hope in the future 
of Bohemia, he returned to Chlumnowitz ; living to see the 
ritual and discipline of the pure Church, which had been the 
dream of his life, established in his beloved flock. 
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^ait ^'sadBnd 13 tzxe iionae if C^mtt^^ br aftvimt ^Hfr IcCfr of its 
^isr. his Iiearr; wis pahied ami 3ds sviras g i e ^ed Vr tiie ap- 
pAr(3Lclj arssr 5:iF3?criinfl9B 2i. H:ia>x frrm wIuxil no ^vord or 
cofcen. of rmiiszLcrKiee ?var .sunie. He aeiver retnnied to 
TtabgoB, T!ii*c«iiir« Bosi^a 7«?re Tzniin^ or lus baair maiMge 
wick die juaeiTr aruhajmed Mreas of Zcrcodki: azid it aeenwd 
too ev^cLoLC ncc only zbaz h^ hrmss>4T was f u c yjit e a , tat that 
Hn^ a spirrnzal impreasLocs had passed as tihe inoniiDg doad 
and the eaziT dew. 

In his long weeks of helpleascessy Wcsuel was liaimtod gqki- 
atanthr bj the mystenoos words of the old crone in Hugo's 
room. Deeper and deeper ther settled in his brooding fam^. 
But all his inquiries were fnzitless ; and the anxious quest he 
eammenced as soon as his feeble limbs regained a measure of 
ttrengdi, and continned with ardour and patknoe after a brief 
riidt to his home had restored him to health, was utterly in 
vain. He discontinued it at length, and stroTe to dismisH the 
matter from his mind as a &ncY fostered by a ferered imagin- 
ation. 

With the establishment of the Brethren's Church, a str6ng 
and definite purpose shaped itself in Wenzel's heart Laying 
aside his earthly hopes and ambitions, he resolved to devote 
himself to its ministry. In order to this, ordination by a 
Oalixtine bishop and appointment by Calixtine authorities were 
iieoossary. But his friend, Theodore Bostha, had had no diffi- 
culty in obtaining these ; and had been permitted, at the earnest 
ro(iU(mt of the venerable LeflFjr, to settle at Chlumnowitz as his 
linlpnr and successor. Therefore Wenzel anticipated none in 
liJH own (MUJo, and applied himself with new hope and ardour to 
thn tuHM^SHttry studies. 

To Thwuloro's sowing in tears, a reaping in joy had followed. 
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His kinsmen, smitten with shame or compunction, restored his 
patrimony ; the sudden death of the Baron de Zorenski set 
Constance free. The marriage of ministers was sanctioned by 
the new-formed scriptural ChurcL Nevertheless their union 
was deferred for a season. Scarcely were the stem chains of 
oppression broken, when the silken fetters of a loving duty 
were woven around Constance. A crushing and awful sorrow 
had &dlen upon her who had been to her as a sister — ^the heiress 
of Zorenski, young Hugo de Convald's blooming bride ; and, 
even for her betrothed's dear sake, the true-hearted Constance 
refused to leave her. 

Soon after WenzeFs return to Prague, tidings reached it 
which struck pain and horror to many a heart beside his. At 
a tournament at Koniggratz, a sudden storm had gathered over 
the lists, and Hugo, the young, rejoicing bridegroom, had been 
stricken to the earth by a thunderbolt before the agonized eyes 
of his fair girl-wife ! 

These tidings were, after a season, followed by others. How 
that, believilig thut fatal bolt to have fallen as Heaven's dread 
vengeance upon tk broken vow, the young widow had risen from 
the bed of peril and anguish upon which that fearful shock had 
stretched her, with a brain Wf ought well-nigh to madness with 
anguish and remorse ; and hoWj with her rich inheritance and 
the dregs of her poor, wrecked life in her hand — despair's hope- 
less offering to an outraged God — she had entered the convent 
to which she had been vowed in infancy — the convent of 
Marienbad, founded and endowed by the house of Zorenski ; 
the very convent from whose gray, time-worn turrets, rising 
amidst the pine forests which covered the rugged hills behind 
the castle of Chlum, the vesper-bell had pealed forth on that 
fair summer evening, awakening fearful images of pain and 
terror in the shattered mind of the hapless Linda. 




CHAPTER IX. 

A SPELL BROKEN. 

" All the loDf^-pent stream of life 
Duhed downwmrds in a cataract.'* 

|NE afternoon, in the autumn which followed that 
which had witnessed Hugo's fate, Grertrude de 
Chlum was sitting alone in her bower, with a pon- 
derous copy of the Czechish Scriptures, traced by 
hands long crumbled into dust in characters fair and even as 
if cast from printed type, outspread before her, when a slight, 
white-robed figure softly lifted the tapestiy hangings, and stood 
motionless and unobserved at her sida At length a long-drawn, 
shivering sigh caught the absorbed reader's ear. 

" Thou here, my Linda ! " she said. " Nay, but thou shouldst 
not have climbed this steep, toilsome patL" 

" I cannot rest, Gertrude — I cannot, cannot rest," she 
answered ; " there is something here," — and she pressed her 
wan hands to her breast. " Methinks that heart is mine," — 
and she pointed to a pierced heart, the ensign of the house of 
Chlum, emblazoned on the window. 

" Thou art wearied, and must rest, sweet one," Gertrude said 
tenderly. 

" I can rest here at thy feet, gentle Gertrude, looking up 
into thy calm, sweet eyes. Eyes hold strange spells, Gertruda 
I'Tiiue still my poor heart's throbbing ; Wenzel Exasa's pierce 
it like a sword." 
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She crouched upon the cushion at Gertrude's feet, and clasping 
her hands upon her knees, looked up into her face. Broken 
lights were shimmering in those mournful eyes. A change had 
passed over the poor dreamer in the past year. Her childlike 
gaiety had fled ; the pensive moumfulness with which it had 
been blent had deepened into an abiding sadnesa Loving she 
was still, and meek and patient ; wearing her old sad, pathetic 
smile, but grave and still, taking little pleasure in the birds and 
flowers and simple interests of her past dream-life ; sitting 
motionless for hours at times, like one stunned by the weight 
of an uncomprehended sorrow, while at others she was full of 
wild luirest, bewildered pain and fear. Sometimes it seemed 
as though flashes of returning memory broke the dream-quiet 
of her soul, and fleeting gleams of troubled light stirred the 
blank depths of her wistful eye& Sometimes once familiar 
names seemed hovering on the eager lips that vainly strove to 
clothe in words the awakened echoes of a forgotten past By 
slow degrees the meteor-light of her poor darkened life — the 
fond vain hope of Hugo's return — had faded and waned, and 
had at last given place to a perplexed, broken-hearted sense of 
utter, hopeless loss. 

With this mental change had come slow but unmistakable 
bodily decay. Whether the dull, ceaseless aching within her 
breast, the keen, sudden stabs of pain which at times wrung a 
cry of anguish from her lips, were caused by physical disease, or 
by the pressure of an uncomprehended grief, the sudden touching 
of some unknown wound, who could tell 1 They baffled the skill 
of Gertrude, who, like most of the ladies of her age, was versed 
in the preparation and uses of herbs and simples, and ministered 
to the ailments of the peasantry with rarely failing success. 

Looking back on the long unmarked change which had now 
become only too obtrusively evident, Linda's friends saw that 
it had begun with Wenzel's visit His restored presence seemed 
to stir her being to its core, and her distressful suffering had 
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hastened his departure Since then her thoughts had per- 
petually recurred to him with restless, yearning perplexity. 
But to her poor bewildered brain the truth seemed strange apd 
cruel mockery. 

Of late her strength had failed rapidly. It was long since 
she had climbed the steep path to the castle, and her changing 
cheek and fluttering breath told how sorely the exertion had 
taxed her feeble frame. 

" Would that thou couldst meet the eyes of TTim who looks 
through thy poor pierced heart, even as the sun through yonder 
pictured one," Gertrude said; "the eyes of the blessed Christy 
my Linda." 

Linda fixed an earnest gaze upon the sky. " Methinks I see 
them, Gertrude," she said in an awed whisper. "Methinks 
they know that pierced heart is mine ; yet are they sweet and 
kind, and oh, most pitiful ! But they say I have angered him, 
gentle Gertrude." 

"Who say, Linda?" 

" Those who come to me in my dreams. Gertrude, there are 
strange thoughts waking in my souL They gleam, and flash, 
and stab my heart like knives." The distress and perplexity 
of the wistful eyes were pitiful to see. 

"Heed not thy vexing thoughts, my sweet one," Gertrude 
Baid ; " rest thy poor head thus," — and she drew it gently to a 
soft resting-place against the thick folds of her velvet robe, — 
" while I read the sweet words the blessed Christ speaks to 
thee, my Linda — to thee. Words of peace, and love, and pardon 
to the weary, the sinful, the broken-hearted." 

" The broken-hearted," she murmured; "my heart is broken. 
What broke it, Gertrude] Ah, thou canst not telL Nor L 
Methinks I could if the mists would lift a while from my poor 
brain. They are so thick and dim, gentle Gertrude ; they float, 
they wreathe, they whirl, they close above thy gentle words, 
they sweep my poor thoughts round and round, they gather 
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darkly over my dreams. Methinks they have hid me from my 
Hugo, for he comes not — ^he comes not ! There is a sword 
amidst them, Gertruda When they open, it flashes forth, and 
stabs my heart with cruel, cruel pain." 

" Then they do open, linda?" Grertrude questioned. " What 
seest thou then, sweet one?" 

But linda only sighed heavily, and laid her head back wearily 
against Gertrude's knee. Questions seldom availed. A total 
incapacity for connected converse, and an utter absence of 
receptive power, had ever been marked features of her sad 
malady. 

With a sigh Gertrude turned from her, and began to read in 
a low clear tone. Music filled Linda with pain and fear, touch- 
ing some jarring chords, but Gertrude's voice, in song or speech, 
would soothe her for hours. Ere long she fell into a deep, 
dreamless sleep, and Gertrude, bending down to gaze upon the 
slumbering face, was startled by its changed aspect In waking 
hours, when the fevered flush burned high upon the hollow 
cheeks, and the star-bright eyes shone out amidst its guileless 
grace, that face bore still the mien of a gentle, suffering child. 
Asleep, with the shining eyes veiled, and the faded features 
•white and still amidst their setting of silvered hair, it was 
that of a woman, a worn and aged woman — ay, of a dying 
-woman, too. 

As Gertrude gazed upon the wan and wasted face, the con- 
viction sunk deeply into her heart that the close of that poor 
•wrecked life was very near at hand, and she resolved that ere 
the sun set a messenger should be on his way to summon 
WenzeL At evening time it might be light; who could tell? 

While she yet hesitated to move, lest the slumberer's rest 
should be broken, an unwonted sound fell upon her startled 
ears, — the sharp, clear, ringing blast of the warder's horn, fol- 
lowed by the trampling of horses' feet on the rocky pavement 
of the courtyard Old Gotz had been caught napping. Situ- 
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ated in the very heart of the rugged forest-clad hills which 
stand like a natural rampart round the great central plains of 
Bohemia, and far from any highway, the hospitality it was 
usual to accord to all wayfarers was rarely claimed from the 
castle of Chlumnowitz. 

At the sound a swift rush of eager hope brought the colour 
to Grertrude's pure, pale cheek. Day by day for months past 
she had looked for Sigismund's return. Tidings were rare 
between parted friends in those days; the silence of months 
was a thing unlinked with fear or wonder. Such a silence had 
lasted now for nearly a year. 

It was a still, calm life that the youthful lady of Chlum led 
in her ancient castle; a life in which her deep, strong character 
deepened and strengthened. A high and noble nature was 
hers, capable of intensest aflTections and purest devotion. The 
simple yet exalted faith by which her childhood had been 
moulded, had become the dominant power of her womanhood. 
With all the fervour of her enthusiastic faith, she exulted in 
the crowned hopes and heroic risks of the new-formed ChurcL 
The long-continued absence of Sigismund, which a less noble 
nature might have resented for its own sake, pained her chiefly 
in that it prevented him taking the place his father's son should 
have borne in the first bold stand of their brethren in the faith, 
and betokened a waning interest in the cause of the gospeL 

In a few moments, which seemed long to Grertrude, imable to 
move without disturbing the sleeping Linda, a page entered. 
"The Baron de Convald craveth the favour of thy presence, 
sweet lady. He is the bearer of tidings from my young lord," 
he said. 

" Then thou of welcome ones, Rudolf," Grertrude said, stifling 
her sigh of disappointment as she marked the eager pleasure of 
the boy's face. 

Leaving the still sleeping Linda under the kind care of an 
attendant, Gertrude passed at once into the presence of her 
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guest, whose name awoke emotions of pity and interest in her 
breast. It was that of the childless father of the ill-fated Hugo. 

He was a man of middle age, of commanding presence, 
with thickly-silvered hair, a noble face stamped deeply with 
lines of thought, and pain, and sorrow, and sad, sweet, earnest 
eyes, which met Grertrude's with a strangely familiar look. " I 
crave thy favour, sweet lady," he said, advancing to meet her 
with courtly grace, "as the bearer of good tidings from thine 
absent brother." , 

"The Baron de Convald has then a double claim on the 
welcome I would rejoice to accord for his own sake alone," 
Grertrude replied. " Your person is unknown to me, noble sir; 
not so your name and sorrows. In deepest respect and sym- 
pathy I bid you a most loving welcome. But surely thou art 
ill," she exclaimed, startled by the deadly pallor spreading over 
his face. "I pray you, sit" 

" I thank you, gentle lady," the baron replied with effort ; 
" I am indeed sore worn with sickness, as well as toil and 
travel, but now returning from a pilgrimage to our Lady of 
Loreto. At Rome I met your brother, who intrusted me with 
this packet for your hand. While you read it, I would fain 
rid myself of the dust and soil of travel, and seek the brief 
repose which will make me a more worthy recipient of your 
most gentle kindness." 

Bidding her page attend him and see his wants supplied, 
Gertrude eagerly seized the opportunity to read her brother's 
letter. 

Filled with incidents of travel and adventure, it yet breathed 
at its close unchanged affection towards herself, and kindled 
zeal in the cause of trutL His spirit seemed all ablaze with 
indignant horror at the degrading superstition and shameless 
pro&uoity which blent in the spiritual life of Roma Nearer 
and dearer to his heart than ever, he said, had it pressed the 
cause of his father's faith. Ere many weeks had passed, he 
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tnistod to be at home again, helping to rend the chains of Antir 
christ from his country's neck. 

Cit'rtrude s lieart throbbed with joy and thankfuLiess as she 
read this ; in her sense of strong relief first realizing how heavy 
liad been her doubts. 

T>*'o hours afterwards Grertrude was seated in dose converse 
AN-itli her noble guest. Widely severed as they were in age and 
faitli, — the Baron de Convald a devotee of Rome, Grertrude 
trained from her cradle in the truths of the gospel, — ^no jarring 
(foment was perceptible in their intercourse. Grerfcrude's heart 
yoamed pitifully over the sick and suffering stranger, whose 
very life seemed ebbing forth beneath the pressure of some 
dark and hopeless grief. By the gentle force of her deep sym- 
pathy, implied with sweet womanly tact rather than expressed, 
Gertrude drew from him the secret of that grief. 

With a father's sorrow for a beloved and only son were blent 
the upbraidings of a reproachful conscience. In that fateful 
bolt he too had seen the retributive justice of an offended Grod. 
Irma Zorenski had been vowed to a convent from her birth, 
but nature prevailed in the heart of her newly-widowed father, 
who laid .princely gifts on shrine and altar as her ransom. 
On his deathbed, struck with remorse, he charged her, as 
she valued her soul and his, to redeem his broken vow. A 
sad, reluctant victim, she prepared to do so. But her reso- 
lution faded like morning mist before the sunshine of Hugo's 
presence. Life was so bright and new, love so infinitely 
sweet. 

To this marriage, all that his heart could wish, save for the 
fatal vow wherewith another's will had bound the fair young 
bride, Berthold de Convald had given slow and sad consent. 
Priestly dispensation had been bought at costly price, yet from 
that hour his peace of mind was gone. 

Before the judgment of Heaven, so fearfully expressed, he 
bowed with reverent, unrepining submission. There was a 
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strange mixture of light and darkness in his mind. A true 
child of Crod, clinging to the cross of the Crucified in adoring 
faith, the fetters of Eome were upon his judgment, enslaving it 
to her false and cruel superstitiona 

Gently Gertrude strove to pour the sweet consolations of the 
gospel into that burdened hearty in the very words of Him who 
knows how to speak a word in season to the weary. Not 
wholly in vain, though the fearful heart and fettered judgment 
feared to take the full sweet comfort of those blessed words. 
As they talked thus freely and familiarly together, Grertrude 
could scarce believe that it was to a stranger she spoke, the 
baron's look and mien were so strangely familiar. Scarce could 
his positive disclaimer convince her that she had not known 
and trusted him in some far-past days. 

He was evidently in a r.^^ Ld suffering sUte of ^j, 
having suffered much from repeated attacks of fever in Italy, 
and having traveUed homewards with speed ill-suited to his 
strength. When Grertrude sought to persuade him to rest a 
few days before proceeding on his journey, and he declared his 
intention of starting for Prague on the morrow, she could not 
forbear offering a gentle remonstranca 

" Pardon me if I presume," she said, " but might not another 
do thy bidding there 1 I have a trusty servant under orders to 
start thither this very night. He may be trusted for despatch 
and secrecy." 

" From my heart I thank thee for thy gentle cares, sweet 
lady," he answered. " But I seek to repair at Prague a negli- 
gence with which my conscience has long reproached me. While 
a student there, my poor Hugo was seized suddenly with a 
most deadly fever, of which he would doubtless have perished, 
but for the generous devotion of a young peasant student, who 
came to him at its height, and never left his side till the danger 
was past. Gentle Gertrude ! to this day that generous youth 
has been left unthanked and apparently forgotten. Hugo left 
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Prague as soon as his strength permitted, and the first I heard 
of his peril was from his own lipa We would fain have sent 
his preserver a rich token of our gratitude, but Hugo inter- 
posed. Though of peasant birth, he was of high and noble 
spirit, he said, and would scorn to accept gold in recompense of 
a service which had sprung from the pure love of Christ. At 
first Hugo's speedy return to Prague was contemplated; but 
events trod fast on each other's heels, — ^the sudden death of the 
Baron Zorenski, Hugo's marriage, with its attendant difficulties, 
— and the claims of the generous student were waived for a 
season. Amidst the festivities of that ill-omened bridal I fell 
siok, smitten with the remorseful anguish that will follow me 
to my grave; and Hugo had no thought beyond the sweet 
enchanted dream of his happy, wedded love. Then fell the 
swift thunderbolt of God's judgment on a broken vow, and I, 
smitten to the very earth, forgot all, save his awful anger and 
my bitter loss. But now, amidst the few earthly cares left to 
me, this stands first, to seek out my lost son's preserver, and to 
entreat him to ease the heart of a bereaved father by accepting 
a worthy token of his gratitude and regret in such form as may 
seem most desirable to him. He was poor, and of the Picard 
faith, but endowed with brilliant parta I must seek him in 
person, for, strange to say, his name has wholly escaped from a 
memory not wont to be so treacherous." 

"I can tell it thee, noble baron," said Gertruda "It is 
Wenzel Krasal" 

" Wenzel Krasa ! " the baron echoed with pleased sur- 
prise. "That is indeed the name. But how is it known to 
theef 

" It is that of a dear companion of my childhood and youth," 
Gertrude answered. " From Wenzel's own lips I heard of thy 
son's peril and escape, when he came hither worn and wasted by 
long sufieriug from the same malady." 

" Caught in his generous tendance of the proud youth who 
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liad soomed him for his peasant birth and heretic creed ! Was 
it not 80?" 

" Even so," Grertrude replied. 

" This but deepens my regret," the baron said, " and renders me 
still more desirous of making amends for the past cold neglect — 
Bnt^ sweet Grertrude," he continued after a pause, "this Wenzel 
Krasa is of peasant birth, and yet thou speakest of him as a loved 
companion of thy youth ! He is thy foster-brother, perhaps ?" 

"Not so," Gertrude replied. "Wenzel Krasa is not of 
peasant race, noble baron, though bom in the cottage you may 
have noted at the foot of the castle rock, and reared by the 
peasant family whose name he bears. There is a strange, sad 
mystery around his birtL" 

" Hugo spoke of him as strangely superior to his low degree," 
the baron answered ; " as being as noble in presence as in souL 
What may that mystery be, sweetest lady ? I would fain hear 
it from thy lipa" 

"And is that all ?" he asked eagerly, when the story to which 
he had listened with a look of startled, ever-deepening interest 
was ended. "Were no traces whence she came sought or 
found?" 

"They were sought, but never found." 

" Tis indeed a most sad story, sad and passing strange," he 
said in a low, troubled tona "But the slain man on the 
battle-field, what of him 1 Was no clue obtained from his mien 
or arms?" 

" None, save that he was of noble birth. The work of death 
had been fearfully dona The iron flail of a Hussite warrior 
had fallen upon the crested helm. The plunderers had been at 
work. Spurs, and scarf, and jewels were gone ; the armour 
too, in part They buried him where he lay, at Ditmar's 
bidding. He was young," Gertrude continued, in response to 
the baron's look, which seemed to crave further details, " and 
his mien so stately, even amidst the ghastliness of death, that it 
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searue needed, they said, the de&ced crest on the shattered 
helm, the rich garb, and remnants of costly aiTnonr, to prove 
him of noble birtL'* 

*^ Young, and of stately mien," the baron repeated, musingly. 
^' Struck down by a Hussite flail He must then have been of 
the Catholic party." 

" Or of the Calixtine, undoubtedly." 

"Do any live who looked upon him as he layl" the baron 
asked quickly. 

"Old Ditmar alona But he, engrossed with his own be- 
reavement, and the sorrows and needs of the living, took little 
note of the dead." 

"And they saved no token from that hasty grava The 
armour was gone, thou sayest?" 

"Greaves, and corselet, and gauntlets were gone; what re- 
mained was of costly and foreign workmanship, fastened with 
curious springs, the secret of which the bungling peasants in 
their haste and fear failed to find." 

" Of foreign workmanship, fitted with curious springs," the 
baron repeated in a startled tona " Strange, strange I " and for 
a few moments he seemed lost in troubled and perplexed 
thought. Then he roused himself. " One dear to me as my 
own life fell on that fatal plain," he said, "in the pride of- 
youthful manhood, struck down by the savage Hussite flail 
Strange things were whispered — But it could not be ! Pardon 
me, gentle lady 1 a wild thought crossed my brain ! 'Tis past. 
— ^And she, the hapless stranger?" he questioned, after a pausa 
"She was young and fair, thou sayest?" 

" Scarce more than seventeen summers, they judged ; and of 
a rare and passing beauty." 

"And have no gleams of light, no broken memories ever 
come to her?" 

" Doubtless many," Grertrude answered ; " but we, totally 
ignorant of all that befell before the fatal fight of Lipan, cannot 
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disentangle them from the dreams and fencies with which her 
life is fiUed." 

"jyo no remembered names fall from her lips amidst them ?" 
the baron asked with eager, anxious interest. 

" One only," Grertrude answered. " The baptismal name of 
him whom she sought and found on the battle-field. That hath 
been ever on her Hps. Dim, shrinking memories of her fearful 
quest remain to her ; none of its bitter ending. Day by day, 
unconscious of the flight of time, she hath looked for her Hugo's 
return, beguiled by that vain hope into a contented, hopeful 
waiting. Of late — " 

"My (xod !*' The cry came from the Iwtron's lips, — a cry wrung 
in instinctive appeal from a heart overmastered by an agony of 
wild amaza Grertrude saw his features set as in carven marble, 
his eyes fixed upon some object beyond, behind her, and turned 
quickly. 

There, bathed in the level rays of the setting sun which 
streamed through an opposite window, with her slight, white- 
robed figure brought out in clear relief against the dark tapestry 
hangings through which she had passed, stood Linda. There 
was a bright flush upon her cheek, a sweet smile upon her 
lip, an air of eager expectancy in her mien. With her starry 
ey^s, and floatixTtair, -d slender, gra^ful frame, she looSJ 
through the dazzling haze of golden sunHght, as a maiden of 
sixteen summers might have looked before the crushing bUght 
of sorrow had touched her. 

^'Methought I heard my Hugo's voice," she began, as she 
came eagerly forward. Then her gaze, dazzled at first by the 
sunlight, fell upon the face of the gray-haired stranger. 

As one spell-bound she stood, till the baron, starting forward 
with outstretched hands, uttered a word — a name, — 

"Eleonore!" 

It broke the spell — ^the strong, deep spell of all those silent 
years. The trembling hands were conv\dsively pressed to the 
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throbbing temples. Over the wan face swift, sudden changes 
passed. Like a suddenly wakened sleeper, the soul looked forth 
once more from the slowly-kindling depths of the startled, won- 
dering eyes. And at last a cry broke from the white and 
quivering lips, an appealing, terrified, wailing cry, — 

" Berthold ! O Berthold, Berthold ! " 

There was more than recognition in that cry — ^remembrance, 
reason, uttermost anguish of comprehended desolation. 

But too swift and strong was the sudden rush of awakened 
memory over that feebly-beating heart. Ere the baron's out- 
stretched arms could receive her, she fell lifeless to the floor. 




CHAPTER X. 



A BROTHER S CHARGE. 




" Left he in my charge — he loved me — 
Some one whom he loved still more." 

A. A. Procter. 

T was the evening of the second day after the event 
narrated in our last chapter. The Baron de Con- 
vald, overtaken on his way to Prague by a sudden 
storm, had been compelled to seek refuge for the 
night in a mean wayside hostelry. He had preferred the dis- 
comforts of a small, fireless upper chamber to the noise and 
stifling atmosphere of the common room of the inn, which 
occupied the whole ground-floor of the house, was densely per- 
vaded by the smoke of a huge wood-fire and the fumes of beer 
and cooking, and filled with a motley crew of guests, — men-at- 
arms, pedlars, and peasant loafers. He was seated, buried in 
deep thought, by a table, on which stood scarcely-tasted refresh- 
ments, when his servant entered. " My lord," he said, " there 
is below a young student from Prague, who will give me no 
peace till I crave for him speech with your nobleness. He 
was on his way, he declares, to Convald, as the bearer of a 
packet committed to his charge by dying hands, which he may 
deliver into none but your own." 

There are some states of mind in which the flutter of a straw 
startles ; that of Berthold de Convald was then palpitating 
under a recent shock. A strange, bewildering mystery had 
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" I have a tale to tell you, most noble lord, the truth of which 
tihis packet will attest," he said, drawing one from his breast 
He thought his name must have awoke in the baron's mind 
sad memories of the ill-^ted Hugo, from whose lips he would 
doubtless have heard it. 

" Tell on," the baron said, sinking into the chair from which 
he had risen, his gaze still fbsied, by some strange fascination, on 
Wenzel's faca 

" Well nigh two years ago," Wenzel began, " it was my privi- 
lege to tend, for Christ's sake, the fevered bed of a young noble 
at Prague — " 

"My son's!" the baron exclaimed; "I know it, "WenzeL 
Thy generous devotion has seemed to pass unmarked. Heaven 
hath prepared its full, rich meed, as thou shalt hear anon. But 
go on with thy tale." 

" I found seated beside his bed," he continued, " an aged, ill- 
fevoured woman, who betokened such extreme agitation and 
terror at my sudden and unexpected entrance, that I feared she 
had practised some evil towards the unconscious sufferer. In 
haste and anger I charged her with working ill against that fair 
young life, and threatened her with your vengeanca In abject 
terror she grovelled at my feet, speaking wild, strange words 
that proved to me that mine had probed some guilty secret of 
the past. I turned to control a delirious movement of Hugo's ; 
when I looked round, she had gone. Yet she had wrought no 
ill to Hugo ; had tended him as best she could. 

" Her wild words haunted ma They seemed to hold the key 
to some strange, sad mystery. It might be — so an inward voice 
that would not be silenced whispered — the key to one, than 
which sadder and stranger never existed, that shadowed my own 
birth and parentaga 1 sought her long and eagerly, but all in 
vain ; and at last relinquished what seemed a hopeless search, 
and tried to forget what was after all little more than a baseless 
fency. 
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" But yesterday, when visiting a sick friend in his poor lodging 
in a mean, narrow street of the Kleinseite, I was told that a 
poor and aged woman, stricken with paralysis, lay dying, alone 
and uncared for, in a garret-chamber of the housa 

" Touched with compassion, I went to her. What was my 
surprise and emotion to recognize in her the woman who had 
disappeared so mysteriously from the sick-chamber of your son ! 

"She knew me. Intense and fearful consciousness was in 
her eyes ; but lip and limb were mute and motionless. I could 
not leave her to die alone, and there was none to tend her. 
Besides, I doubted not that some dark secret lay heavy on her 
breast, such agony of desire was in her eye, so desperate were 
her vain struggles after intelligible speech. I spoke of One to 
whom the heart's shut mysteries were as open as the book upon 
my knee, — of the grace of Him who came to seek and to save 
the lost. But, alas ! my words were new and strange to that 
poor souL The agonized desire for speech seemed to absorb all 
her faculties 

"Throughout the night I kept watch beside her. About 
midnight she dropped into a heavy sleep, which I feared would 
deepen into that of deatL Towards morning it grew broken, 
and words began to break from her unconscious lips, — ^words of 
no special meaning, spoken with thick and imperfect utterance, 
yet at which my heart rejoiced, for they betokened that the lost 
power was returning. 

" The dim dawnlight had brightened into day, but the gray 
shadow it had seemed to cast had grown deeper on her face, I 
had begun to fear that her secret would pass with her into 
eternity, when she suddenly awoke, and fixed upon me an 
intense and searching gaze. * What brought thee here ? ' she 
gasped. 

" * Pity for thy wretchedness and need, and love to thy poor 
soul,' I answered. 

" * Ah, I remember ; thou hast been most strangely kind,' she 
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said. ' I would thank thee, but my speech comes slow and hard, 
and I have that that must be said. I thought to die with my 
sin upon my soul, — that the spell-bound silence into which I 
was stricken was Heaven's judgment on my guilty tongue for 
its unspoken secret.' 

" Once more I sought to raise her thoughts to Christ's sweet 
grace and cleansing blood. But the troubled mind had place 
for but one thought. 

" * The packet I the packet ! ' she gasped ; * take it thenca It 
would tell the tale, in part, should my weak speech fail' 

" And following the direction of her eyes, I found, after some 
search, a packet carefully concealed under the head of the pallet 
on which she lay. Here it is, most noble baron ; it bears your 
name on its superscription. But I would fain finish my tale ere 
you open it. 

" Long years before, she said, she, Betta Dober, had been the 
wife of a trooper in the service of your house. One summer 
night a lovely and high-bom stranger maiden was conducted to 
her lonely cottage, and left in her charge, as the destined bride 
of her husband's young leader, Hugo de Convald. Next day the 
young baron himself appeared, and the pair were privately 
married by the village priest. The bride remained at their 
cottaga How or wherefore this was I could neither understand 
nor question ; it required the straining of every faculty to catch 
the meaning of the indistinct words and disjointed phrases in 
-which the tale was told. 

" In the bloody fight of Lipan the trooper and his young loid 
^were slain. The fearful news was told unmasked, by rude and 
thoughtless lips. In her own shock and grief, the new-made 
-widow forgot the Lady Eleonore, left in her special charge. 
"When she remembered her, she was not to be found — then — nor 
ever. One told how she had questioned him of her husband's 
fate, with madness in her eyes, and then rushed away through 
the open door, whither he knew not. Another how, returning 
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I rose before her, she said, like the wrathful, avenging ghost of 
the dead Hugo de Convald ; she thought I questioned of the 
fair young life whose fate lay heavy upon her heart Hence 
her wild terror and dismay, her dread at the De Convald name 
— her sudden, secret flight." Wenzel paused. 

"Was that all?" the baron questioned, in a low, guarded 
voice. He had sat immovable all the time Wenzel was speak- 
ing, his hand shielding his face from sight. 

" That was her tale," Wenzel answered. " I too had one to 
tell, — one that lifted the dark load of fancied guilt from that 
sad, djdng breast." 

" The tale of a fair, young, widowed stranger, found senseless 
on her dead husband's breast amidst the slain of Lipan ; borne 
thence by kindly, pitying hands, and won back to a life of 
dreams," the baron said, to WenzeFs strong amaze. " Of a boy 
bom in a peasant's cot, and reared by peasant cares. — ^Wenzel, 
I can restrain this yearning heart no longer. Ere thy strange 
taJe was told, I knew the blood that throbs within thy veins 
was drawn from the same fount as mine. In thy hapless 
mother I, two days agone, recognized the once gay and lovely 
lEHeonore de Tissa, my lost brother's lost love." 

We who have witnessed the mutual recognition of the baron 
and the ill-fated Eleonore need not repeat the words in which 
he detailed it to WenzeL 

" And she, my mother," was Wenzel's first eager question when 
the baron's tale was told, " how woke she from that swoon ? " 

" As one stunned by the crushing force of a recent blow — as 
tthough it were but yesterday that she sunk on Hugo's dead 
breast," was the reply. 

" But conscious ; knowing herself, knowing thee, remember- 
ing the past 1 '' 

"Eemembering the past indeed, — the sad, far past of love 
and loss." 

" And knew she — spoke she aught of me ? Oh, thou knowest 
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not how my heart hath pined for ooe look of reoogniziiig love 
from those dear dreaming eves ! " 

*' Perchance thou wilt win it yet Hie rash of agonized 
remembrance hath hitherto rendered her oblivious of all save 
hor most bitter grief.'' 

" Tell me of her," Wenzel pleaded. '* How hath she looked 
and spoken ? " 

*' That thou wilt learn the better from the noble maiden Ger- 
trude de Chlum and the good Anna Exasa, who alone witnessed 
her waking from the swoon, which we took at first for death. 
I saw her but for a few brief moments, and then she could but 
weep and moan my name and his." 

" Weep ! " Wenzel exclaimed. " She hath shed no tears 
through aU these weary years." 

" Now she weeps," the baron said, — " weeps like a grieving 
child I had not the heart to probe her bleeding heart with 
questions; I left her in the charge of the wise and gentle 
Gertrude. For my heart went out to thee, Wenzel, my loved, 
lost brother's unknown son; and I could suffer no voice but 
mine to bear these strange, glad tidings to thee." 

'^ A thousand thanks, my noble uncle — ^if thus, indeed, I have 
claim and right to call thee — for thy ready love and welcome," 
exclaimed Wenzel fervently. " My dreams of this hour have 
ever been darkened by fear lest my new-found kinsmen should 
accord me neither." 

"I had given thee both, for thy dead father's sake," the 
baron said, "had not thy generous devotion to my lost son 
proved thee worthy of thy race, and won my high esteem while 
thou wert yet an unknown peasant stranger. Now with fuU 
heart I thank Heaven that hath spared one green living shoot to 
the blasted tree of our ancient house. I had thought to die the 
last of our blood and name, my last hours uncheered by kindred 
care. My course is well-nigh run, WenzeL" 

" Shadow not this hour's full joy with such sad boding 
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tJioughts,'' said Wenzel. *^ Be it mine to bring back hope and 
happiness to thy bereaved heart." 

" Nay, nay," he said ; " the bolt that took my boy's young 
life dried up the source from whence it sprung. But this is a 
strange unlooked-for joy to crown a sad life's close," he said 
musingly. **Ono dread, one shadow alone dims my full 
content." 

" The dread lest I, sharing thy blood, may have no right to 
bear thy name ? " Wenzel questioned quickly. 

" Not so — not so, Wenzel ! No thought of dishonour could 
ever be linked with his name who was the very soul of chivalry. 
But I dread, with what awful cause thou knowest well, lest the 
doom and curse of a broken vow may rest on thy head too. 
But no. Hugo caiUd not so have sinned against the Church to 
which his sword was vowed. And yet — love is strong — the 
mighty passion of pain and wrath which wrung his soul the day 
we parted — But the packet thou bearest, Weiizel," he broke 
off suddenly ; " where is it ? I waste time in vain conjectures, 
which it, like a voice from the grave, might end." 

Wenzel placed it in the baron's hand. He opened it. 

It contained a parchment attesting the marriage of Hugo do 
Convald and Eleonore de Tissa, by the priest Martin Lubeck, 
at the Chapel of Our Lady at Erlitz, June 12, 1433; and a 
letter which ran thus : — 

" On the eve of a fight in which I may meet a soldier's fatti 
an impulse resistless as reasonless compels me to write t\wm 
lines to thee, my Berthold. Herein I commit to thy charge 
mine own sweet wife, mine Eleonore. For she is mine, 
Berthold, mine by holiest rite and vow, she whom all believe to 
have perished in the flames of her convent-prison. No vow had 
bound her, Berthold " (here a low c^jaculation of thankfulness 
broke from the reader's lips, and with a (U^ep l>reath of utter- 
most relief he went on). "Hhe was man's captive, not Heaven's 
votary, therefore even thou canst not judge us to have sinned in 
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wedding. But Eleonore's gentle soul was filled with fears of 
her cruel and treacherous kindred Thou wert away, good 
brother and true friend; our &ther, as thou knowest, sore 
angered against me ; therefore I deemed it best to shelter my 
rescued dove in secrecy for a season in the cottage of Anton 
Dober, the brave fellow who saved my live at Bitz. I am no 
penman, Berthold, as thou wettest. And this is but an idle 
form, a whim of my fond and too fearful love. From mine own 
lips ihou shalt yet hear the tale. This weight upon my soul, 
this dull boding sense of coming ill, is but the shadow cast upon 
my spirit by the heavy gloom of the thunderous evening. Yet, 
should I fall, thou, Berthold — ^I know thy faithful heart — wilt 
be the champion of her rights, hers and our child's, should the 
dear hope we cherish, by Mary's sweetest grace, be crowned. 
Not daring to shadow my Eleonore's fond heart with the import 
of this packet, I shall commit it to the charge of Betta Dober, 
Anton's wifa 

" Farewell, my Berthold. Should thine eyes ever fall upon 
these hasty lines, written by night while mine Eleonore sleeps, 
unconscious of the fateful parting the mom will bring, the hand 
that traced them will be dust, the plea they urge come to thee 
from the grave." 

For a few moments after the utterance of that voice from 
the grave had ceased, the two stood motionless — the brother's 
yearning memory calling up the familiar image of a noble, 
youthful face, the bright brow and joyous eye clouded with the 
shadow of a coming doom ; the son's fond, pitiful fancy the un- 
conscious, slumbering loveliness of the fair sweet being over 
whoso devoted head so fearful a fate was hovering. 

"And thou hadst no suspicion of aught of this?'^ Wenzel 
(j[UOHtionod at last. 

" Thou little knowest how strong was the love, how perfect 
ilm trust between us when thou askest thus, Wenzel," the baron 
ttUMWorod. **rrom our cradles we two had lived heart to heart 
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He the strong, 'the brave, the active ; I the weak, the studious, 
the dreamy. The soul of each was as an open book to the other, 
till the wide distances of that most disastrous journey severed us. 
From it I returned to meet the bitter tidings that Eleonore had 
perished with several other nuns in the burning of her convent; 
and that Hugo, slain at lipan, lay in our ancestral tomb. 
Could wildest fancy have dreamt that both tales were false, — 
that Eleonore lived, and that Hugo slept in a soldier's unmarked 
grave ? " 

" But he— my father—" 

" Sleeps not at Convald, WenzeL Old Els6, the nurse that 
cherished our orphaned infancy, persistently maintained that 
the maimed, disfigured form upon which our father in his 
anguish and remorse refused to look was not that of her young 
lord and nursling, Hugo. I paid little heed to a fancy scoffed 
at by the retainers who bore the dead to his rest, deeming it but 
the whim of a grief-disordered brain, for the shock of Hugo's 
untimely fate had thrown Els6 on a bed of sickness from which 
she never rose. Its memory had faded from my mind till 
Gertrude de Chlum told of the unknown dead at Lipan, 
slain with a Hussite flail, beneath which Hugo had been seen 
to fall, cased in curious foreign armour, with cunning secret 
springs, such as Hugo wora Then Else's words flashed back, 
and with them the strangely-forgotten fact that Hugo had once 
spoken of a young Moravian knight who owned a suit of mail 
which might not be told from his own. Wenzel, that hnight too 
fell at Lipan, The fond instinct of thy mother's love erred not. 
The Moravian stranger rests beneath Hugo's marble image in 
the chapel of our race ! " 

" I feel as one in a dream," Wenzel said, after a long silence 
filled with swift-rushing thought. " But yesterday not a rift in 
the cloud ; to-day light that dazzles, hope that bewilders. The 
mystery cleared, my birth unstained, my blood proved noble as 
here I Can these things indeed be 1 " 
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We may not pause to detail the conversation that passed. 
There was much on both sides to hear, ask, and explain. The 
story of the past was told ; the future was discussed. The night 
shadows lay dark upon the sleeping earth ere the new-found 
kinsmen parted at last — the weary, bereaved heart of the elder 
filled with new hopes and chastened content ; that of the 
younger with reverent affection and glowing dreams. 



CHAPTER XI. 



eleonore's awakening. 



" The Present pales before the Past, 
Who comes with angel-wings ; 
As in a dream I stand amidst 
Strange yet familiar things ! " 

A. A. Procter. 




N a chamber of her castle the young lady of Chlum 
was seated by the pillow on which rested the 
wasted, slumbering face of Eleonore de Convald. 
The sun was already high in the heavens ; the good 
Anna Krasa, who had kept watch throughout the night, had 
long gone to her daily duties in her cottage home ; but still the 
sleeper slept on. 

It was now the third day since the sudden utterance, in once 
familiar tones, of her own long unheard and forgotten name 
had burst the mysterious floodgates behind which the pent-up 
tide of memory had seethed and heaved in vain. Since then 
she had lain passive and still in the bed to which they had 
borne her, seeming as one overwhelmed by a sudden, crushing 
blow of recent, uttermost bereavement ; receiving the kind cares 
and soothing of the pitiful strangers — for such those who had 
watched her through all those darkened years evidently appeared 
to her — with a child's clinging, helpless trust. There were reason 
and memory in the sad eyes, dimmed now with constantly flow- 
ing tears. But she asked no questions, spoke but few and broken 
words. And they feared to press speech or thought upon her. 
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]e»t the strong, swift rush of agouized remembranco should over- 
whelm the half-awakened brain, or break the frail, frail cord by 
wliich that feeble life was held, ere Wenzel came. 

Of him they had not ventured to speak. They could but 
watch and wait — Anna by night, (Jertrude by day — for the first 
token that such speech, or indeed any speech, save words of 
tr^ndemesH and soothing, would be wise or safe. 

It was not given until she woke at last from that long, deep, 
restful sleep, the first into which she had fallen. The physical 
powers were revived and recruited, the paralyzing effect of the 
stunning shock of suddenly-awakened memory and conscious 
)>ereavement was beginning to pass. There was awaking thought 
and interest in the mournful eyes which for the first time fol- 
lowed Gertrude's movements as she ministered to her need& 

Yet for a time, when this was done, she lay in a silence which 
Gertrude feared even then to break, till, marking swift shadows of 
perplexity and unrest passing over the sad, suffering face, she ven- 
tured to ask gently, "Is there aught that troubles thee, sweet 
El oonore — aught that thou wouldst hear or ask 1 Fear not to trust 
one who loves thee, who knows thy sorrows and thy wrongs." 

" I thank thee, gentlest maiden," replied the plaintive, familiar 
voice, whose tones were yet so changed and new. " I would 
fain know who thou art, and where I am so tenderly pitied and 
cared for." 

" I am Gertrude de Chlum ; this is my home, the castle of 
Chlumnowitz." 

"Tlie names are strange to me, and yet" — she paused and 
gazed earnestly into Gertrude's face — " thy face is not. How 
CAine I hither, and when ? Methinks the time is longer than it 
He(uns, since — since — " she shuddered and hid her face with a 
wailing moan. 

"Far longer, sweetest Eleonore," Gertrude answered. "No 
strangers' cares surround thee, but the tried love of those who 
have watched and cherished thee long." 
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**Theii I have been long ill, gentle Gertruda I feel so 
strangely weak ; and these poor hands — ^how wasted they are ! 
I have a strange sense as of one waking from a long, deep sleep 
filled with troubled dreams which cast dim, shapeless shadows 
on my waking mind ; of a dark, wide gulf between me and 
what seems but the grief of yesterday." 

Thy sense is truth, sweet one," Gertrude replied. 
Then thou hast been long unwept, my Hugo — oh, my 
Hugo ! " she moaned, her tears bursting forth like sudden rain. 

" Unwept, but not unmoumed," Gertrude said. " When all 
besides was a dream to thee, his name was ever on thy lips." 

Then gently, with all needed tenderness and care, she sought 
to arouse the poor crushed mind from the indifference and 
apathy of hopeless grief — ^to awaken in it some interest as to 
w^hat had befallen between those fateful moments of agonized 
recognition. 

The task was easier than she had thought Not till then had 
she fully realized that the dreaming, childlike Linda was a 
being of the past; that she who lay there, crushed with the 
anguish as of yesterday's widowhood, was Eleonore de Convald, 
a broken-hearted, reasonable woman. 

Her languid interest once roused, Eleonore listened eagerly, 
breaking upon the tale with many a perplexed and wondering 
question, many a burst of bitter grief, while Gertrude told how 
Ditmar had found her; how he and his comrades had borne 
her senseless to his own distant cottage home ; how the unknown 
dead had found hasty burial on the battle-plain; how fierce and 
cruel suffering had seized her in the peasant cot. 

Then Gertrude paused, and looked searchingly into Eleonore's 
sad, wistful eyes. Were no memories of the sweet and sacred 
hope she had borne to that fatal field awaking within her breast] 

Some memories were. A look of doubt, of perplexity, stirred 
the still, unutterable sadness of her face. " Is it memory, 
said, "or fancy, that brings before me a low-roofed coi 
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chainl>er — a woman's sobs and tears — a crowd of rough, strange' 
facoH, which yet seemed full of pity, as they stood round me — 
nu?, stretched on a cruel, rending rack 1 " 

" The rack alone is fancy, sweet ona The rest is doubtless a 
iiu'inory of thy first waking from thy deadly swoon in the 
KniHas' cot to fierce pangs of bodily pain." 

" Wci-t thou in presence there, sweet Gertrude?" 

I low strange the question seemed ! 

" I was not," she answered. "It was long ago, thou knowest." 

" Ah ! yea" But it was evident she paid little heed to the 
lust words; memory was busily struggling with the shadows 
which enveloped it. "It comes back to me," she said. "A 
time of awful, bewildered suffering ; a kind woman's fece ever 
bending over me. Gertrude, 'twas the good Anna's ! Methought 
her fac(^, like thine, was knowti and dear. Yet no ! that woman's 
face was young; young, but ah, so sad beneath its widow's coif ! 
T\u\ bare, raft(^n^d roof of the chamber sloping close upon my 
bed ; an old white-haired man, with ruddy face and piercing 
<»yi»s ; ail aged woman, small and bent, pacing to and fro, with 
a low, or(M)ning song. These things come back — and amidst 
thorn, Gei-tnido, O Gertrude, the wailing cry of a habe/^^ 

'V\\Vi fliord had been touched. Memory's echo of that infant 
fry had stirred the long-slumbering instincts of motherhood in 
her awak<Miiug breast. With a sudden leap of rapture and 
uiuazt\ the lu^vrt sprung up and answered. 

Sli(^ HtjirtiMl up with outstretched yearning arms, "ify babe's! 
my babt^'s 1" she cried. " Oh, doth it live? my child, my Hugo's 
clnhl ! " 

** (Svlni thtH\ swoot one," Gertrude answered, "thy boy lives." 

**Oh, bring him to mo!" slie pleaded, still with yearning 
anus outrttrt^tvhtHl " liring him to me — my babe, my little, 
wailing Imlu^ ; Iluyo'a babe ! " 

** Ht» will ho \\vvK^ anon, swt^t Eloouoi'e. Ere now the tidings 
borne to him by the l^iron de Convald that thy soul has wakened 
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from the dreaming sleep of years will have reached him, and 
with swift steps and eager heart he will be speeding hither. 
For the noble son whom thou wilt ere long fold to thy longing 
breast is a babe, a child no more, my Eleonore. A richer trea- 
sure than an infant's clinging, unconscious trust is thine — a 
son's deep love, the hoarded love of yeara" 

The lifted arms dropped slowly; a shadow fell upon the 
lighted face, a shadow as of sudden awe. " The sleep of years I " 
she repeated, with low, quick, troubled utterance. " My babe a 
child no more ! Berthold a gray-haired man ! What then am II" 

With a swift and sudden movement, the eager spirit lending 
strength to the feeble frame, she sprung from the bed, and ere 
Gertrude could interpose to break the startling shock, she stood 
before a small mirror which hung on the tapestried walL 

The sudden motion shook down the blanched locks which 
Anna, with half-tender, half-fearful forethought, had gathered 
from her sight in a loosely fastened coiL She, to whom, but 
yesterday, as it seemed, a radiant image of youthful loveliness 
bad smiled back from her mirror's depths, met the startled yet 
familiar gaze of dark, dimmed, mournful eyes, that gleamed 
amidst the sunken, haggard features of a face from which not 
health, not beauty alone, were fled, but ycmth ; on which years 
as well as sufiering had stamped their withering trace ; round • 
which floated the silvered locks of age ! . 

Gertrude spoke no word, but a voiceless cry of fear and pity 
went up from her inmost heart to the All-pitifuL 

For one long moment Eleonore gazed at her changed self, 
then turned to Gertrude with face of fear and horror, with out- 
stretched hands of pitiful appeal "What means it?" she 
cried ; " that old, old face — that whitened hair ! " And then, 
as though a swift rush of agonized comprehension dashed down 
upon her, she clasped her hands with a pitiful, wailing cry, 
** Lost ! lost ! all lost ! my love, my life, my very self ! " she 
wailed, and sunk a cold, white, shivering heap at Gertrude's feet. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

MOTHER AND SON. 

" Sweet hope, thou hast departed. 
And empty is my life ; 
I seem to have no energy 

To face the toil and strife. 
The inward prospect's dreary, 
And dark the outward lot, 
And my secret soul is yearning 
For that which cometh not." 

E. G. C. Bbock. 




ETTING foi-th with the first gray streak of dawn, 
pressing on with utmost speed lest the sleep which 
knows no waking should steal upon the awakened 
dreamer ere his coming, Wenzel reached Chlum- 
nowitz while the sun was yet far from the western hills. 

He had thought himself prepared for the utter changes which 
* had been wrought in the familiar, childlike mien ; yet when he 
passed beneath the arras which Gertrude held aside, whispering 
that she would remain within call, though out of sight and 
hearing, what he saw struck with a shock of awe and wonder 
upon his heart. 

A lady, clad in heavy sable robes, with her silvered hair 
braided smoothly beneath a widow's coif, reclining feebly in a 
great chair, with the pale, clear evening light falling full upon 
a face sore worn with time and suffering, yet lovely still amidst 
its wan decay. The delicate chiselled features wore a look of 
startled, eager expectancy; through the dark bright eyes a 
yearning soul looked forth. Like a statue she sat, mute and 
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motionless; but Wenzel's very soul was thrilled by the new, 
deep meaning of her gaza 

One moment he tod stood motionless. The next he was 
kneeling at her feet, clasping her passive hand, looking up into 
those lighted eyes, and calling her " Mother !" 

She spoke at last, like one breaking slowly from the power of 
a spelL "His son; my Hugo's son," she murmured, as she 
sought with eager wistfulness the loved lineaments of the dead 
in his upturned face. " The brow is his," she murmured, " and 
the eyes — ^with just such yearning sweetness in their depths 
they last met mine; just so " — and she lightly touched the thick 
tresses of his hair — "his raven hair fell back. My Hugo, O 
my Hugo ! " 

The tears, the love, the deep, fond thought in those mournful, 
yearning eyes were all for the dead Their irresponsive gaze 
struck a pang to the throbbing, hungry heart of the living. 
"Mother, mother!" he cried, "are thy thoughts, thy love all for 
the dead? Hast thou no thought, or look, or word for me, 
thine own most loving son ] " 

In his deep heart the craving love, the pitiful tenderness, the 
strong desire of years were throbbing. In hers, to whom those 
years were but a dreaming blank, there was but the holy instinct 
of mother-love to respond. 

Yet it sufficed. Through that dreamy gaze of grief and fond- 
ness flashed a swift glance of responsive tenderness ; and then a 
mother's tears were on his face, a mother's kiss was on his brow, 
a mother's voice was in his ear. "My son! My hdbe/" it 
cried. In one long, silent, impassioned embrace the hoarded, 
uncomprehended love, the pent-up instincts of years found vent. 

** And thou art mine, my son," she said, when the first shock 
of strangeness had passed, and heart had answered to heart, 
amidst broken converse and eloquent silences of voiceless 
emotion ; and raising her head from JVenzel's breast, she gazed 
with sad, tender wonder in his face. " The babe Jie. loved un- 
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born with such fond pride ! The babe that should have been 
pillowed on this poor heart, whose wailing infant cry rings still 
in my sad ears through a cloud of pain and dreams. Thou, 
nurtured at a stranger's breast, bearing a stranger's name, hast 
grown thus to man's estate, while I ; — oh cruel fate, that 
robbed me of thy infant smiles, thy prattling childish years, 
thy noble boyhood and gentle youth — that gave to thee, my 
Hugo's child, De Convald's heir, a witless mother and a blighted 
youth ! " 

" Sweet mother, that is past," said Wenzel soothingly. " God 
in his most sweet mercy hath heard our prayers. The cloud 
hath passed from thy dear eyes, the light has fallen on the 
shrouded past. Be it my sweet task to make thee a present of 
such dear content as may efface its dark remembrance. My 
love shall make thee happy yet ! " 

" Ah, never, never ! " she said. " As soon may a poor, seared, 
storm-driven leaf draw new life from a stranger stem, as my 
crushed, withered heart from this strange world from which my 
rery self has gone — a world of phantoms and of shadows." 

" I at least am no shadow, mother, but very real substance," 
he said, smiling cheerily, as he stood before her in all his manly 
height and grace. 

" Oh, thou most of all ! " she said in a wailing tone of pain. 
" Thou, thou, the babe whose feeble cry broke through my 
trance of pain ; thou that standest there with more than thy 
father's years upon thine earnest brow and in thy manly limba 
There is reproach in thy kind eyes, my son. Oh blame me not. 
Sleep came to me, a young, fair, tender girl, by my dead hus- 
band's new-made grave. I wake a wan, worn, gray-haired 
woman, with the babe I never knew a man, my sorrow a 
familiar oft-told tale on lips that breathed not when it chanced. 
How can this strange, late waking seem other than an enchanted 
dream, in which I move a stranger to myself, yet known and 
loved of all," 
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"There is One can surely comfort thee, sweet mother," 
"Wenzel said "Ho who came to heal the broken-hearted, to 
bring rest and peace to the weary, hope to the hopeless — the 
bless^ loving Christ." 

To his glad surprise a responsive Hght kindled in the sad 
eyes. "Methought he pitied me," she said, "when all were 
pitiless. His pictured face was the one star in my darkest night 
of sorrow. Its memory is with me still — so meek, so pure, so 
full of holiest pity. And yet they told me he was angered sore." 

" Ah, darkly do men slander him, the meek, all-loving One. 
Dim, dim, and poor and short of truth must be highest effort 
of artist skill to depict the divine, the infinite love and pity of 
that wondrous heart whose love passeth knowledge." 

"Twas in a lone recess it hung, above a mean neglected 
altar," she said ; " there I could weep unchidden, till my poor 
passion-torn heart was hushed to rest by its sweet mien. Me- 
thought he pitied me ; and when deliverance came — ^but I talk 
riddles to thee, my Wenzel — riddles which no voice but mine 
can solve. I — ^I alone can tell thee aught that chanced to poor 
Eleonore de Tissa from the day St. Ursers gates closed on her 
till she was lost on the f&tal plain of Lipan — lost, and found 
nevermore, nevermore ! And lest the lifted shadows should 
darkly close around my brain once more, I would tell the tale 
at once. So sit thou here, my Wenzel — (ah, thou shouldst 
have borne thy Other's name !) — and let me hold thy hand in 
mine, and look in thy kind eyes. I fear not to meet their clear, 
fond gaze, my son. They may weep for a mother's sorrows, 
and kindle at a mother's wrongs ; they will never darken at a 
mother's shama" 

Wenzel seated himself as she required, and she began the tale 
he had already heard in part from Berthold de Convald and 
Betta Dobcr. At first she spoke like a child that seeks to 
repeat a lesson long since learned, with contracted brows and 
hesitating utterance ; but as memory answered to her call, she 

8 
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gathered confidenca " The first fourteen bright summers of my 
life were spent at the imperial court,'' she said. " My ^ther, one 
of many sons of the noble house of Tissa^ had no fortune but 
his sword, with which he won high fame in the service df the 
Emperor Sigismund. My mother, Hildegarde de Cziczow, was 
the favourite lady of the Empress. From my cradle, I, a 
fair and sprightly child, was the petted darling of the court, 
my mother's pride and idoL My life was all one festival till 
she died, — my bright, gay, beautiful mother, — of a swift and 
sudden fever. On her deathbed she won from my father, then 
about to set forth on a campaign against the Turk, a promise 
to send me at once from the court, in which too many dangers 
lurked for a fair, portionless orphan maiden, and commit me to 
the charge of her brother, Karl von Cziczow. 

" It was a strange, changed life I led in my uncle's gloomy 
castle, perched on a lonely crag in a wild waste of mountain 
and forest. Ere many months of it had passed, tidings reached 
us that my father too was dead — dead of plague in Hungary. 
This was scarce a sorrow to me, save as it closed the door for 
ever between me and my old bright life. He was a rough stem 
soldier, whose heart was all in camp and field, and I had never 
learned to love him. He left me portionless, dependent on 
mine uncle's bounty. My aunt, a hard stem woman, would 
fain have consigned me to a convent, the fitting place, she said, 
for a noble, portionless orphan maiden ; but mine uncle would 
not have me forced. And I, a simny maiden of fifteen years, 
shrunk from it as from a living grave. 

"My aunt could not brook the crossing of her will Me- 
thinks my fair face made her mine enemy for Barbara's sake, 
even ere it won Hugo's love. Barbara, her only child and 
heiress, was plain of face and dull of wit. From that time my 
life was made bitter to me, — till Hugo came, and made earth 
heaven to me. 

" He and my cousin Barbara had been affianced from child- 
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hood At his father's bidding he came to woo his destined 
bride. 

" From the first we loved each other, WenzeL He came to 
me like sunshine to a poor storm-drenched flower ; how could I 
choose but open to his rays ? In me he found the peerless 
maiden of his knightly dreams ; how could he close his heart 
against me 1 In secrecy and fear we loved ; but, oh ! how 
well — ^how well ! 

" My Hugo ! Couldst thou but see him, "Wenzel, as he rises 
before me now I The supple grace of his manly form; the 
bright proud flashing of the eagle eyes, in whose dark depths 
such tender sweetness dwelt for me — ^f or me alone ; the bright- 
ness of the noble brow, from which the raven hair waved back 
with such free, breezy joyousness ; the clear glad ringing music 
of the voice, which woke all hearts to joy, and thrilled mine 
with tones all, all its own. Thou hast the nobleness of his proud 
mien, my son, but not its joyous grace ; thy cheek is pale with 
study, not bronzed in camp and field ; thine eyes are deep and 
sweet like his in the tender sadness of a farewell hour, not in 
their wonted flashing mirtL Oh ! he hath never had a peer, 
my Hugo — mine own Hugo — the tender and the true ! 

" I have said we loved in secrecy and fear ; but, ah ! in such 
sweet tender bliss as might not long be hid from jealous, 
watchful eyea Our secret trysting-place was discovered. A 
cruel storm broke on us — ^a cruel, cruel storm, WenzeL 

" Hugo braved his father's wrath, and vowed he would wed 
no bride but me. In vain the gentle Berthold — the saints 
reward him for his pains ! — strove to soothe those fiery spirits. 
In bitter anger they parted — parted to meet no more on 
eartL 

" I had harsh words and cruel deeds, ay, even blows, to bear 
from my aunt's fierce rage and Barbara's jealous spleen. They 
sought once more to force me to a convent-prison ; but again 
my uncle stood my friend. And I bore up bravely. Upon my 
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heart lav that which gave it strength, — a tender, solemn vow, 
traced by my Hugo's hand, that he would be faithful to me — 
to me alone — whatever might betide, till Heaven should crown 
the hopes which death alone could quench. A little white- 
winged messenger brought it to me, fluttering dying into my 
prison-chamber with a cruel arrow that had sped too late in its 
breast 

''Guile won at last where force and cruelly had failed. 
Mine uncle was away. My spirits b^an to droop, my health 
to fsLiL One day two troopers bearing the De Convald badge 
rode up from the dark glen. I saw them. With drooping 
heads and slackened reins they roda Their brows were black 
as night They bore tidings of death — my Hugo's death! 
False ! — fsUse as hell . — ^but, ah ! I knew it not — ^I knew it not 
''The world in which he was not had no charms for me. 
Henceforth castle hall or convent cell would alike be fraught 
with dungeon gloom. The end for which the cruel lie was told 
was gained. Ere many days had passed, the great gates of the 
convent of St Ursel, at Erdobitz, closed upon a consenting 
victim. 

" Methinks I should have died," Eleonore continued — '' died 
of very grief — had that anguish lasted long ; I was so utterly 
alone, so chidden, so unpitied. The holy sisters — ^none were 
young ; none, methinks, had ever loved — ^were filled with pious 
horror by my passionate grief and persistent clinging to the 
fond memories of mine earthly lova They warned me of the 
wrath of Heaven; they bade me seek our Lady's grace. But 
ever, ever before shrine and crucifix, 'midst hymn and chant 
and prayer, Hugo's image rose before me : not dead ! not dead I — 
in all the glory of his youthful life; his dark eyes flashing love 
to mine, his bright mien full of joy. 'Midst holiest office 1 
would see him thus ; and start, and stretch out yearning arms, 
and utter his beloved name, ere I could remember all was but a 
dream. Then they grew harsh to me, Wenzel— in pity to my 
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soul, they said. Sore penance of prayer and fast and vigil was 
laid upon ma 

" Twas then the sweet mien of the pictured Christ brought 
comfort to my heart From the cold gaze of unmoved eves, 
from stem reproof and awful threat, from weary penanc^ or 
vigil, I would creep to the dim side-chapel in which it hung, 
and gaze upon it till a sweet soothed sense of pitied grief and 
brooding love took the place of wild despair in my sad, lonely 
heart Sometimes I sunk to sleep upon the cold, hard stones ; 
as sweetly as when, a grieving child, I had sobbed my sorrow 
forth upon my mother's breast 

"Ere long the current of my grief was changed from sad 
despair to maddening regret From a poor lay sister, whose 
heart had long been touched by my sorrows and my wrongs, I 
learned that Hugo lived — that the story of his death had been 
a cruel, baseless fraud to part us. Hugo lived ! Oh, the rap- 
ture of that knowledge ! It brought new life to me, even while 
my spirit chafed almost to madness against the barrier which 
parted us. I was pledged to strictest secrecy ; but in my inmost 
heart I vowed that no power on earth should make me pro- 
nounce the vows that would sunder our lives for ever. Ere 
the time came to speak them I was free ; free, and my Hugo's 
bride. 

"One summer night a band of Hussite soldiers drew up 
before the convent gates. They demanded food and wine, and 
threatened fire and sword should their demand be refused. 
The abbess was a woman of high heart and blood, and of a 
strong, stem piety. She would rather perish in the ruins of 
her convent, she said, than give our Lady's bread to the impious 
heretics who blasphemed her sacred Son. Some of the nuns 
upheld her ; some knelt at her feet, and besought her to save 
them from a fate worse than deatL But she stood firm. 

" The gates were closed, the drawbridge raised ; but the 
infuriated soldiers dashed through the shallow moat and thun- 
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der&d ai ihe gax^s. There was no earthly help at hand : the 
abbess gathered ns nrand ho* in the chapel to wait for that of 
Heaven, or the crown of martyrdom. 

** The gates were strong, and long withstood the blows that 
thundered on them. But at last they yielded with a fearful 
crash ; and then, — ah, Wenzel ! canst thou picture the scene 
that followed ? Thou hast heard how such things wera" 

"Think not of it, sweetest mother," said "Wenzel hastily, 
alarmed by the wild horror of her look ; " thou wert saved." 

" I found myself I scarce know how," she said, ** alone upon 
the convent rool Above was the calm, clear night-heaven; 
beneath — " 

A strong, fierce shuddering shook her frame ; and again 
Wenzel besought her to turn from those dark memories. 

" No harm befell me," she said " But oh, the terror — ^the 
deadly, sickening horror, of that hour ! I could not hide ; I 
could not fly. Should the turret-stair be found, I knew that a 
fate worse than death awaited ma I crouched in the darkest 
comer of the short and narrow battlement. I drew my mantle 
over my head, and stopped my ears to shut out the fearful 
sounds — the shrieks, the oaths, the horrid laughter. These 
wore lost ore long in the clash of swords, the din as of a mortal 
fray. Methinks my mind was paralyzed with fear. I reasoned 
not upon these sounds : I had no thought of rescue, no consdous- 
nosa save that of mortal terror. 

" At last a sense of heat and suffocation made me suddenly 
iHng the mantle from my face. Thick clouds of smoke were 
round mo — tlio heavens were reddened with a lurid glare. The 
i^^uvont was on fire ! Tlie fiames were wreathing round the 
n^Hssivo wtHvion fnviuework of the roof — close, dose upon me ! 

** With a wild cry I starteil to my feet Oh, where was 
UuJ^^t Would no kind saint warn him of my bitter need! 
In a world tlwt hold hhu, ivuld 1 |vrishthus? 'Hugo! Hugo! 
U^^^^! thou U\^\st^ and I |vrish thus !' I cried. And in my 
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frantic, unreasoning terror I made the air ring with his beloved 
name.'' 

" And he was at hand j he heard — ^he answered thee," said 
Wenzel — remembering how, when the fiery sunset light had 
once made, this fearful hour present to her frenzied fancy, she 
had flung herself upon his breast in a rapture of amaze and 

joy. 

" He was there ; he heard — ^he answered," she said, her eyes 
Jrindling with a sad, proud light '' Up the turret-stair a gal- 
lant form came leaping ; through the suffocating smoke a voice 
came ringing like a clarion-peaL ' Eleonore ! Eleonore ! where 
art thou 1 — O mine own !' it cried. A moment 1 and by the red 
light of the rushing flames I saw his form — his face. Saved ! 
saved ! I sunk upon his breast. My Hugo ! O my Hugo ! 

" He and his band had been in pursuit of the wretched here- 
tics by whom this deed of sacrilege waa done. He had come 
upon them in its midst, ere they knew of his approacL After 
a brief strife such few as could escape fled, leaving the convent 
in flames. The abbess and two nuns lay dead upon the altar 
steps ; of the rest, some were half dead with fear and shameful 
outrage, others were missing. Thinking these last had concealed 
themselves in terror, Hugo ordered a strict and instant search 
to be made, the flames spreading with fearful speed. He him- 
self found the turret-stair just as a sound, which thrilled his 
soul with rapture and amaze, came pealing down it — his name ! 
my voice ! Till then he knew not, dreamt not, that it was my 
prison that he sought to save. 

" He bore me thence unseen, a senseless burden. When 
mine eyes opened, they fell upon two faces : one a woman's — a 
rough yet kindly face ; the other his — my Hugo'a Oh, the 
bliss of that awakening — the dreary blank of this !" She hid 
her face, with a shivering, moaning sigh. 

" Oh, was our sin so dark," she moaned, suddenly unclasping 
her shielding hands, and looking up into "Wenzel's face, " that 
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we wore stricken thus ? No sacred vow was on me ; my kin- 
dred s treachery and greed, not Heaven's high call, had won me 
to the cloister's gloom. "We loved with such pure, fervent love, 
such full devotion. We were so young, and life so fair. Twould 
have be<'n mortal sin to have plunged a dagger to my heart 
Oh, not less fatal than that stroke would have been the wrench 
that severed me once more from him, my love, my life ! We 
thought a just and pitying Heaven had burst my cruel bonda 
How could we deem its will was wrought by human fraud and 
greed 1 Nay, speak not, Wenzel ! thou must hear me out. There 
are dim clouds wreathing round my brain ; I would not they 
should close ere this my tale is told. Where paused II" 

She passed her hand wearily over her brow. Her eye's clear 
light was broken. 

" At thy waking to my father's face, gentlest mother." 

" Ah, yes ! Sweet waking ! ah, sweet waking ! The night- 
heaven, bright with stars, was above us : when Hugo learned 
that I had spoken no vow, he raised his hand and swore by 
their attesting light that no earthly power should part us 
more. 

" The convent stood in a lone, dreary spot, with but a few 
wretched huts around it. In these the rescued nuns took 
refuge. But Hugo bore me to the camp-fire of a pedlar and 
his wife, who had journeyed that day in company with his 
band. Ere the morning broke I was far away in their com- 
pany, arrayed in the garb of an orphan niece, who had set forth 
with them on their journey, and died by the way. 

" At Hugo's bidding they conducted me by secret mountain- 
paths to the lonely cottage of Betta Dober, the wife of one of 
Hugo's men-at-arms. We reached it ere the sun was high ; ere 
the next rose, I was Hugo's wedded wife. 

" My kindred thought that I had perished in St Ursel's 
blackened ruins. Ah me I I marvel did my pale, witless ghost 
haunt their dying pillows ! My wrongs had made me weakly 
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fearful of their future schemes and of the baron's wrath. I 
"won Hugo's slow consent to the keeping of our happy, blessed 
secret, till Berthold — the wise and saintly Berthold, whose 
gentle pleadings the baron had but once withstood — should 
return and win for us a pardon and a welcome in Convald's 
ancient towers. 

" What followed was a blissful dream, for which I have no 
words. My bridal bower was but a peasant cot ; but lordliest 
castle never held prouder bride. My Hugo was not always at 
my Bide; but he was mt»«-nime own, my blessed, wedded, 
living love — ^wherever he might be. And this dear knowledge, 
and the sweet hope of his swift return, made even his absence 
sweet. Through summer heats and wintry snows he came, my 
tender, faithful love; bringing sunshine with his radiant 
presence, leaving its warm glow in my breast when he was 
gone. In the glad, fearless trust of youth and love, I deemed 
that blissful time to be but the fresh, sparkling, dewy mom of 
a long day of life and love. 

" Ere long a new, sweet hope was given to crown our happy 
love ; and thou — thou with the deep eyes shining under man- 
hood's earnest brow — art its embodied formj the babe that was 
to be!" 

She swept the dark locks from his brow, and gazed mourn- 
fully into his face ; then sighed a heavy, weary sigL The 
present, with all its dim bewilderment and pain, had come 
back upon her. Her face changed ; she passed her wan hands 
wearily over her brow. 

"They slip away from me," she said — "the sweet memories 
to which my heart leaped up as to his voice anon. There are 
dark ones rising. I see the hard, rough faces; I hear the 
words — 'Dead! ay, dead! Struck to the earth by a cursed 
Hussite flan !'" 

A strong shuddering shook her frame; a wild light lit her 
eye. The next moment it was quenched in saving tears. 
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"It was of him they spoke," — she sobbed like a grieving 
child, — "of him^ my Hugo! His kisses fresh upon my lips, 
his voice yet ringing in my ears; yet dead ! — dead among the 
trampled slain on a bloody battle-plain I" 

Her tears came in a strong rushing flood. Wenzel did not 
seek to check them. He knew there was safety for the over- 
charged heart and brain in their free, healing flow. When at 
length they ceased, her strength was gone, her words came slow 
and ffaspinffly. "Thence all is dim to me," she shaped: "a 
vague, L Lun of horror and despair. Like sSZg fi« 
those tidings fell on my poor heart and brain. They maddened 
at its breath. One thought, one wish, one wild resolve rose 
strong above the horror of my souL To look on Hugo's face 
once more — to lay my head on his dead breast and die ! Away, 
away I rushed, alone, unheeded. On, on I sped, the rushing 
stream that swept down from the battle-plain, all red, ere long, 
and freighted with the dead, my guide. Or love, or agony, or 
Heaven, gave me strange strength. The way must have been 
long, as it was wild and lone. The sunset dyes yet tinged the 
western sky when I set forth ; the moon rose full and high in a 
dark-blue heaven when I reached the fatal plain. 

" And there — and there I found him, mine own, my beautiful! 
No eye but mine had known him as he lay, his dark hair 
steeped in blood, his face — O Hugo, mine own Hugo, I looked 
upon thee thus^ and yet I lived, I lived ! " 

The dark remembrance of that fearful moment of crowning 
agony and horror was too much for the exhausted powers of the 
fraU, sinking frame. Her head sunk heavily upon Wenzel's 
pitying breast. A merciful unconsciousness, which changed 
almost imperceptibly into a deep sleep, had once mo* 5 come 
upon her. 

A few more days, and the blighted life of the hapless Eleonore 
had ended 
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Those last days were peaceful and painless. Loving faces 
bent over her; gentle hands ministered to her needs; tender 
voices spoke sweet words of hope and comfort in her opened 
ears. Physical suffering was mercifully spared her. The keen 
sense of sorrow and bereavement died away with increasing 
weakness into a gentle, plaintive sadness. It was well her story 
was told. The power of consecutive thought and memory, 
granted to her, it seemed for that very purpose, never recurred. 

Upon a woman's broken heart, upon a child's simple compre- 
hension, the sweet story of redeeming love fell like healing dew. 
There were no fears, no questionings, in that poor, guileless 
breast. With sweet surprise Eleonore learned that it was upon 
the threshold of a new, fair life of everlasting love and light and 
joy her tired feet were lingering ; that there a God who loved 
her would wipe all tears from her eyes, all sorrowful remem- 
brances from her heart, at once and for ever. With childlike 
trust she rested upon the love and pity of Christ ; the memory 
of the pictured face which had beamed both upon her in dark 
hours of lonely sorrow, winning a ready, unquestioning faith in 
his sweet words of love and grace. 

Silently and painlessly she passed in sleep at last They laid 
her, as became her birth, in the ancestral vault of the De 
Chlums. The whole village wept for her. And her sorrowful 
story, long told with tears and truth by peasant hearths, grew, 
at le^gth, into a strange, wild legend, which Uved in rustic lore 
when centuries had passed. 
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[IKE :z*-.isz ocbrTs :f ile pisnod. die cisde of ConTald 
Tis '•!^-: iin zbr ^vfyw of a rcckr cmineiice. It was 
ft ziilrr.^z of Tfts; extect soid pondenMis pit^Mirtioiia 
BeLir.'i h rose the dark forest-dad barrier moim- 
taina ; ri^f ore h stretcL^ 1^ as ere ooold reach, a wide nndnlat- 
ing plain, with castles^ or patches of fir-wood clothiiig its rounded 
heights : large lake-like ponds gleaming in its hollows ; villages 
and towns dotting its broad e3qMuise. Around the base of the 
castle the broad Elbe swept with a stately corre, girdling the 
village that clustered on the steep slope. For miles along its 
southern banks, far into the dim distance of the plain, stretched 
the brrjad rich heritage of the De Convalda. A mile or two to 
the north another castle rose, marking its limit there. This 
fiMStle was that of ZorenskL Between it and Convald stood the 
lilackened ruins of what had once been a stately abbey — a dark 
m<in\finto of Ziska's avenging wratL 

'file 1)0 Convalds had been a pious and martial race. The 
brjMt blooil of Bohemia flowed in their veins; heroic honours 
griw^^M] thn annals of their line. Faded Crescent banners hung 
in tlwMr an(!i(!nt hall; Crusaders slept cross-legged upon their 
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^liields in their ancestral chapel. Loyal sons of the Church, 
their swords had ever leapt from their scabbards at her bidding, 
their coffers been opened wide to her claims, their consciences 
to her dictation. Heretics had languished in their dungeons. 
The last Lord de Convald had been the most inveterate and 
formidable Bohemian opponent of the Hussite cause and arms ; 
the present, but for his only brother's untimely fall at Lipan, 
would have worn the tonsure instead of a baronial coronet. 

Of a nature cast in a softer mould than was common to his 
race; possessed of a mind rather receptive than original; of a 
temperament highly strung and imaginative; of affections 
at once sensitive and deep; cut off by a sickly childhood 
and feeble youth from the rough sports and hardy exercises 
in vogue with the young nobility of the period; his earliest 
instructor a pious, amiable old priest, whose knowledge, save 
of the saintly lore of the Church, was very limited, whose faith, 
or rather credulity, was as unbounded as it was sincere, — it is not 
strange that Berthold de Convald became, even in boyhood, an 
ardent devotee of a faith so calculated to influence the aspirations 
of a poetic imagination, a yearning, imsatisfled heart, and an 
awakened conscience. As the sapling is bent, so the tree grows. 

Just as the dreamy boy was verging into the enthusiastic 
youth, the gentle old Father Francis died. A man of other and 
sterner mould took his place as chaplain and tutor, of whom we 
shall need to speak anon. What Father Francis's influence had 
been to the boyhood, his was destined to be to the manhood, of 
Berthold de Convald. 

Reluctantly and f earf uUy he had resigned his cherished dream 
of cloistered sanctity, and had borne with him into his secular 
life such faith, devotion, and singleness of purpose as Bome 
rarely found in her votaries, but knew so well how to use when 
she did find them. 

That life had been marked with many and bitter sorrows. 
One by one all whom he loved, as such natures do love, had 
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been removed from it. First his beloved and only brother^ in 
the pride and glory of youthful manhood ; then his sweet and 
tender wife, in her matron prima Four of the six children 
bom to him died in infancy or early childhood. The two 
who survived were torn from him suddenly, in the first bright 
promise of their youth — the lovely and gentle Helena by 
a swift and deadly fever ; the gay, bright, wayward Hugo by 
the fatal bolt in the lists of Koniggratz. 

These successive bereavements — decreed, he was led to believe, 
by a God of infinite goodness and inflexible justice, in righteous 
judgment of his error in suffering the prayers and tears of an 
aged and bereaved father, and the pride of his ancient name, to 
come between him and the holy purpose of his youth — had 
crushed the gentle spirit of Berthold de Convald to the very 
dust of self-abasement and penitenca Through darkness and 
in darkness he had groped towards the light of God. It had 
broken upon him — dimly, indeed, its pure beams tinged with the 
lurid hues of the deep-dyed windows through which it cama 
His hea/rt had grasped the grand foundation truths of God's great 
salvation ; but his judgment was warped, his conscience fettered, 
by the superstitions, the errors, and the blasphemous assump- 
tions of Kome. At once a meek and heaven-taught soul and her 
loyal son, he saw the true substance through her shadows, divine 
realities in her symbols, while he regarded her corruptions as 
extraneous matter — spots on her sun's pure disk, diTnnnTTig her 
lustre, but not lessening her claims to deepest reverence and 
blindest obedience. His nature was too gentle, his spirit too 
chastened, for the bitterness of party strife. Heresy he regarded 
with deep-rooted horror, heretics with compassionate pily. He 
had taken no active part in the religious struggles of the past 
years. Save for the purposes of devotion, he rarely quitted the 
congenial seclusion of his own estate, where he lived beloved and 
reverenced by his dependants, always spoken of throughout the 
district, in life and for years after his death, as "the holy baron." 
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Such was the nature, such had been the life, of the man to 
w^hom the mysterious providence of Grod had brought a Picard 
heretic as heir. 

The gray, time-worn turrets, broad lands, rushing river, 
many-tinted woods and picturesque mountain-setting of Gonvald, 
lay bathed in the golden haze of a fair September afternoon, 
"when two travellers emerged from the sombre pine-wood which 
clothed the long gentle slope of one of the undulating swells, 
rather than hills, by which the ground gradually rose as it 
neared the mountain-barrier. Both were churchmen, mounted 
alike on sleek, well-fed mides ; but each presented an utter con- 
trast to the other. 

One was a portly personage, with a round face bronzed and 
ruddy, small bright eyes, with a merry twinkle in them, and a 
good-natured, sensual-looking mouth. His garb was that of a 
Benedictine abbot. Its materials were of the richest silk ; the 
housings of his mule were of richly-embroidered velvet, its 
trappings silver-mounted. The fringe of snow-white hair round 
his roEfy pate gave a bacchanalian rather than a reverend finish 
to his appearanca 

His companion was a man spare of frame and severe of 
aspect, clad in coarse black serge, the ordinary garb of a secular 
priest. His features were finely chiselled, their clear-cut deli- 
cacy enhanced by the bloodless pallor of his complexion. His 
brow was high, pale, and narrow; his cheeks and temples sunk ; 
his lips thin and compressed ; his eyes dark, deep-set, under 
straight, pencilled brows, with a strange, steady glow in their 
impenetrable depths. 

As they emerged from the deep gloom of the wood, each, as 
if involuntarily, reined up his mule and gazed on the fair scene 
of castle, mountain, plain, and river suddenly outspread before 
them. There was eager curiosity on the face of the one, the 
steadfast calm of familiarity upon the other. 
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'' And this is Convald ! " exclaimed the abbot. '' I' faith, a 
goodly prize of thy netting. Thou hast played thy cards well, 
Father CyriL A good fat bishopric would but be a meet 
reward for thy pains." And he laughed. 

" I seek no reward from the Church save her grace for my 
poor soul's needs, no honour save that of serving her as I, 
unworthy, may," was the reply, spoken in a tone of stem rebuka 
"Heaven itself, not skill of mine, hath won her this fair 
heritage." 

" Tis pity too," said the fat abbot^ his eye roving admiringly 
over the fair scene, " that so ancient a name, so noble a stock, 
should die out. But there is many a slip between the cup and 
the lip. Berthold de Convald can be scarce past the prime of 
lifa A new heir may yet be bom to Convald. But does not 
the domain of Zorenski join ? That, at least, is a safely-landed 
priza" 

A few seconds longer they lingered, the abbot breaking ever 
into fresh expressions of admiration as Father Cyril pointed out 
the distant landmarks of crested mound, wood, or river, by 
which the boundaries of the estates of Convald and Zorenski 
could be traced by a familiar eya Then they put their mules 
in motion, and descended into the slight hollow at the bottom 
of which the river ran, the abbot talking gaily and good- 
humouredly. Father Cyril preserving a grave, impassive sUence. 

As they neared the village at the castle foot, signs of an 
unusual stir were apparent. There was a hum of many voices 
in the air. The long, narrow street by which the castle was 
approached was gay with banners and garlands, and thronged 
with men, women, and chHdren, wearing their hoUday dress and 
an air of eager expectancy. The drawbridge was down, the 
great gates of the castle yawned wide. In the dark space they 
disclosed, Melchior Doritz, the old seneschal, paced to and fro 
with his wand of office. The warder stood on guard on his 
tower. The banner of Convald floated from the highest turret 
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A number of youths were piling wood for a huge bonfire on the 
eastern shoulder of the ridge on which the castle stood. Some 
important arrival was evidently expected. 

" We arrive in happy hour," said the jovial abbot^ scenting 
conviviality and good cheer, as the war-horse scents the battle, 
from afar. " Some festivities are afoot" 

To Father Cyril the aspect of things was less pleasing. 
" "What are the foolish people about ? " he muttered. " Know 
they not that a bonfire on the ridge is by ancient custom lit only in 
welcome of an heir's home-coming, and by that heir's own hand) 
The last was kindled by young Hugo, when he came home to 
tell of perilous sickness 'scaped at Pragua A sorry welcome 
will the baron deem that sad reminder, if these ill-judged 
festivities be, as I suppose, to greet his delayed return." 

"Perchance the baron hath found an heir on his travels," 
said the abbot, with a sly twinkle in his eye. " He hath been 
absent and unheard of well nigh a year." 

They rode on. Their approach had of course been perceived. 
As they neared the bridge some of the people flocked to meet 
them with eager, excited mien. Ere question could pass the 
travellers' lips, almost ere Father Cyril's " Benedicite " could be 
uttered, an old man pressed forward and seized the bridle of his 
mule. " Father Cyril," he said, " I take back all I said against 
the blessed saints. They don't desert their friends after all; 
and I vow the fattest capon of next year's hatch and a bushel 
of my best apples to the shrine of the worthy St Anne ! " 

" I always said it ! — I always said it ! " interrupted an old 
dame. " The saints knew their own business too well to let so 
pious a line die out" 

" Thank Heaven I live to see this day ! " croaked another. 
" My old eyes are dim, but not so dim but they can see, if, as 
they say, the father's mien is imaged in the son's." 

" Are they at hand ? " — " Have you heard aught of them in 
the way 1 " — " Have you seen the young Baron Wenzel, worthy 

9 
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father f and bears he, as thej say, the stamp of his De Convald 
blood t " These and like questions poured forth in one breath, 
and mingled with comment and remark, fell in a babel of con- 
fused sound upon Father Cyril's perplexed ears. "My diildren," 
he said at last, and at his low, clear voice all were silent^ "what 
is all this t Of what or of whom do you speak f " 

The people elbowed and whispered to one another with looks 
of blank amazement. 

" HAve you then not heard, holy father," said the old man 
who had first spoken, "what hath chanced since our lord's 
return from the holy shrines of Italy t " 

"What mean you? — Peace," as several eager voices were 
raised. " One voice at a time. Thine, DietricL" 

" An heir hath been found to Convald. The old blood flows 
still in youthful veins," the old man replied with elation. ^^ A 
son of the baron's brother, the young Lord Hugo who fell at 
Lipan, and the Lady Eleonore de Tissa." 

" What knave's plot is this ! Eleonore de Tissa perished in 
the sack of St. XJrsel's by the Hussites — a maiden and. professed 
nun," said Father Cyril quickly. 

" So it was said," answered Dietrich ; " but so it seems it was 
not. The young Baron Hugo saved and wedded her in secret. 
Crazed by his sad fall at lipan, she hath dwelt unknown these 
years in a poor peasant's cot, she and her boy, De Convald's heir." 

" A strange, wild tale, Dietrich, that savours more of fraud 
than of trutL" 

"Nay, nay; 'tis very trutL In token whereof see the bonfire 
piled ready for the new heir's lighting on the ridge. This very 
day he is to come ! At daybreak twenty men-at-arms set forth 
to bring him on his way with fitting state. Even now we look 
to see the glitter of their pikes shine out from yonder wood. 
The baron wills that aU should be as when the young Lord 
Hugo — Heaven rest his poor unshriven soul ! — ^was welcomed 
to his home.*' 
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** Rode he, the baron, forth with the men-at-arms ? " 

" No ; but strength, not will, was lacking to him, father. He 
is but newly risen from a bed of sickness." 

" Then shall I best learn from his own lips the rights of this 
strange tale," said Father Cyril, hastily putting his mule in 
motion. 

Through the long street and up the castle slope he rode with 
unmoved countenance, scattering grave " Benedicites " with 
upraised hands upon the people who knelt to receive them. 

In the great gateway stood the aged seneschal, a white-haired 
man, who had seen three generations bom within those ancient 
walls. " Thou comest in happy hour. Father Cyril," he said, 
when he had bent reverently to receive his blessing, "to bid the 
strange heir welcome in the Church's nama Strange heir, said 
II Nay, nay; to faithful hearts his father's son can be no 
stranger within these walls. I should know him, I'll warrant 
me, amid a thousand. Tis a strange tale, Father CyriL" 

" A tale I have yet to hear, Melchior. I would fain have it 
from thy lord's own lips." And hastily dismounting, he strode 
across the vast quadrangle, in which servants were hurrying to 
and fro, lading huge tables with good cheer for a general feast, 
and entering the castie, repaired, uninvited and unannounced, 
into the presence of the baron. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

FATHER CTRIL. 

" One of that stubborn sort he is. 

Who, if they once grow fond of an opinion, 
They call it hononr, honesty, and faith. 
And sooner part with life than let it go.** 

Bows. 

N a turret-chamber of liis castle the Baron de Convald 
knelt in prayer. It was a mingled joy that day 
brought to him. Sad memories of the past blent 
with the gladness of the present ; yearning regrets 
for the dead, with loving welcome to the living. For the 
averting of the doom his sins had brought upon his ancient 
house, he prayed ; for Heaven's merciful favour and enlighten- 
ing grace for its yet heretic heir. No question of the right of 
the course which he, a faithful son of the Church, had taken 
had presented itself to his mind. He had acted in loving 
loyalty to the dead, in simple justtee to the living, in obedience 
to the holy and natural instincts of a warm and generous and 
desolate heart. 

The chamber in which he knelt was bare as any anchorite's 
cell : the rough stone walls unhung ; a rude stool and table of 
unpainted wood, a shelf containing books of devotion, its only 
furniture. An unglazed, narrow loophole, set high in the 
massive wall, admitted a dim shadowed light and the keen 
outer air. A recess at one end had been converted into an 
oratory ; its rich fittings of gold and jewels, gleaming in the 
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light of larg^ waxen tapers in silver sconces, contrasting 
strangely with the bareness of the cell Upon the mimic altar 
stood a large ebony crucifix, bearing an ivory image of the dying 
Saviour carved and tinted with exquisite skill, a fearful pathos 
in the agonized, upturned face, in strained muscle and starting 
vein, in flowing blood and tears. On each side hung pictures 
of the Virgin and St. Anne, the patron saint of Bohemia and 
of Convald. 

It was there that Berthold de Convald, for years past, had 
spent long hours, whole days and nights at times, in lonely 
meditation and devotion. There, deeming it sin to pollute at 
all times the sacred precincts of the chapel with presence so 
unholy and worship so imperfect as his own, his prayers were 
uttered and his penitential tears poured fortL There he held 
sad counsel with his own troubled heart ; there he fought stem 
battles with his rebellious human will and earthly affections ; 
there at times he laid his sins and sorrows at the feet of the 
Crucified, and enjoyed brief passing gleams of ecstatic peace and 
rapture. Could those mute walls and silent images have spoken, 
they could have told a thrilling tale of the conflict, the agonies, 
the raptures of a fervent, faithful, divinely-quickened soul, striv- 
ing to soar into impossible heights with clipped and fettered wings. 

Suddenly the door grated heavily upon its hinges, and Father 
Cyril, whom the baron had believed absent from Bohemia on a 
secret mission of the Church, entered. 

We will pass over their greeting and mutual questionings of 
personal matters. They do not concern us. While they speak 
them, let us consider the character and position of Father Cyril 

He it was who, since the death of the gentle and genial old 
Father Francis, had filled the oflices of chaplain and confessor 
to the house of Convald ; who, from the impressible years of 
dawning manhood, had been the venerated spiritual guide of 
Berthold de Convald. A man of one purpose, of iron will and 
rock-like convictions; of austere piety, pure life, and ascetic 
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habits, it was inevitable that he should obtain complete ascend- 
ency over a nature so receptive, earnest, and impressible as the 
baron's. A nameless foundling, convent-bred, the sweet ameni- 
ties of household love had never unsealed the fount of natural 
affection in his breast. He knew no mother save the Church, 
which had sheltered his orphaned infancy; he recognized no 
ties save those which bound him to her. All the powers of his 
nature, all the affections of his heart, had been trained to flow 
in one channel He was a sincere fanatic; fervently, intensely 
believing with his heart, and enforcing with his life, the dogmas 
upon the reverent reception of which he conceived eternal 
salvation to hang. He was of the stuff of which martyrs and 
inquisitors are mada Tortures could not have constrained him 
to yield one iota of his allegiance to the claims of the Church; 
no consideration of truth, justice, or honour could deter him 
from the use of any means which would conduce to enforce them 
upon others. The stem, unswerving devotion which would have 
made it a proud joy to him to perish in her cause, would have 
nerved his hand and steeled his heart to kindle a heretic's staka 

Yet withal a man of soft> persuasive speech, and gentle 
manners; of an aspect — with its bloodless, delicately-featured 
face, its dark, glowing, unfathomable eyes, its spare, attenuated 
outlines — striking, awe-inspiring ; of a presence invested with a 
subtle, indefinable charm. 

Such was the man — a man who had for life-object the service 
of the Church of Rome; for sole ambition, the lending of a 
helping hand to the re-establishment of her supremacy in 
Bohemia — who, on his return from a secret mission and con- 
clave whose object was the extirpation of the Picard heresy, 
found such a heretic about to be received as heir to the broad 
lands and almost princely revenues which the Church already 
reckoned as her own. 

Thereby a cherished dream was scattered to the winds. As 
Father Cyril had said to his travelling companion the abbotj it 
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was by no scheme or deed of his that the rich prize had been 
won. The hand of God had stricken Convald heirless. Surely 
for some special purpose had that high, mysterious Providence 
ordained that the two rich adjoining heritages of Zorenski and 
Convald should almost simultaneously (for it was evident that 
the days of the last Baron de Convald were numbered) lapse to 
the Church at the time that her ascendency was threatened, her 
revenues curtailed, her prestige almost lost by the startling 
growth and development of heresy in that tainted, unhappy 
land. That purpose had presented itself to his brain as the 
formation of a new bishopric, to be held by one invested with 
special power, and specially fitted for the task of combating the 
insidious and deadly foe. This thought had become conviction. 
£[e had broached it in the conclave he had just quitted, and it 
had been received with general favour. 

In justice to Father Cyril, be it said that no conscious ambi- 
tion of personal advancement gave zest to his scheme. His 
object attained, the mitre placed on a fitting brow, the Church 
served and her interests promoted, he would ungrudgingly have 
accepted the meanest office in the new see, or cheerfully sought 
a fresh sphere of service. 

Silently, with no change upon the face which life-long habit 
had rendered impassive as a mask of carven ivory, he listened 
while the baron told the tale of his brother's stolen but not 
unlawful marriage (Eleonore, not having completed her proba- 
tionary year of novitiate, was free to return to the world and 
marry )> and of its sad and strange results. The abbot of St. 
John's was present. Father Cyril had suddenly remembered his 
unceremonious desertion of him, and the baron's courtesy would 
not admit of a tardy welcome. Besides, the tale was no secret. 
The more fully and widely its details were known, the less scope 
would there be for the conjectures and scandals that might arisa 

" And hath this youth, nurtured in a Hussite soldier's hut, 
taught with the children of the house of Chlum, escaped the 
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pollution of heresy t" Father CTril questioned when the haron'i 
narrative was ended 

"How could it be so, father t" asked the baron sadly. *' 
8un*ly as the infant tongue's first lispings echo the daily 
it hf^ars, docs the clear mirror of the youthful soul image th.4 
things cast upon it from without" 

" He is, then, a heretic 1" 

Tlie baron shrunk before the searching gaze, the clear, ool<f 
tone, as though a bare nerve had been touched. '' He is what 
his training and associations have made of him — a professor of 
the Picard creed," he answered; "holding, however, as I in 
converse proved, the grand Christian verities as dear as thoa 
and I. Severed from the pernicious influences of his youth, 
instructed, as thou, father, art so well able to instruct him, in 
the true character and divine claims of the Church which he 
has hitherto known only through the representations of mis- 
guide<l heretics, he will doubtless speedily and joyfully return 
to her sacred and maternal bosom. Meanwhile, by prayer and 
fast and vigil, by costly gift and vow, I seek to win for him 
Heaven's enlightening grace." 

" In that thou doest well, my son. But had it not been wise 
— nay, did not thy duty to the Holy Church demand of thee — 
to make his profession of the true faith a condition of his 
acceptance as thine heir?" 

"Thou forgettest, father, that choice or condition was not 
left to me," replied the baron. " My elder brother's lawful aon 
is this day more truly lord of Convald than L Yet, if I read 
Wenzel's spirit aright, he would by no means consent that I, 
for the poor remnant of my days, should yield the place so long 
deemed mine to him. He hath the true De Convald nature, — 
generous, noble, and trua So witness alike his friends, his 
presence, and his deeds." 

" Alas ! then, the more fertile a soil for the seeds of this most 
accursed heresy. It is in such natures it attains its rankest 
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growth," muttered the priest. " Berthold de Convald," he con- 
t^inued, fixing his deep, darkly-glowing eyes upon the baron, 
** beware. The scripture saith, *Thou shalt not take the 
children's bread and cast it unto dogs.' In the Church's name 
I charge thee, call not this heretic youth thine heir till he has 
fully abjured his heresy." 

** But he w mine heir," the baron persisted, " by right both 
hiunan and divina Last of my blood and race, mine elder brother's 
only son ; left, yet a babe unborn, to my protective care; Ms 
existence, all these years unknown, thus marvellously revealed, 
— ^by what law could I, dare I, before a righteous Heaven, deny 
his just and rightful claim, heretic though, alas ! — ^by misfortune 
rather than guilt — at this present time he be?" 

" By the Church's, given through her sacred head, the most 
holy Pope Martin V., in the bull issued against this same 
Hussite heresy. It is there decreed that no accused or sus- 
pected heretic shall take possession of an estate in Bohemia till 
he be cleared, before competent ecclesiastical judges, of all taint 
and suspicion of heresy." 

"Father," exclaimed the baron, with fervour, "rather than 
these old walls should become a stronghold of heresy, would I 
see them razed to the ground, — rather would I tear the dear 
hope I deemed Heaven-given from my breast, and stand once 
more a lonely, unloved man, last of my name and race. But is 
error stronger than truth 1 Is not the generous soul of youth 
open to conviction 1 Is not Heaven's grace to be won by faith 
and prayer? And already there dwell in Wenzel such rare 
fervour of faith, such depth of reverence, such purity of devo- 
tion, — oh, father, 'twill be no hard task to lead him into the 
sacred fold. When thou hast seen and talked with him, thou, 
like myself, wilt be unable to doubt that this will surely ba 
- In good sooth, other possibility hath never entered my mind." 
"As most surely it need not, noble baron," said the abbot, 
for the first time taking part in the conversation. " The youth 
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will better know his dnty, — and his interest too," he added, 
with a covert smila '* These proceedings against the Picards 
will doubtless be a marvellous help to his dedsian." 

** What proceedings?" 

^* Hast thou not heard f Last week the consistory passed a 
decree by which all who shall henceforth take upon themselYeB 
or exercise the office of minister amongst them shall incur the 
penalty of death ; all who shall take part in any religious ser- 
vice in which the ceremonial of the Holy Church is not duly 
observed shall be liable to imprisonment and condign punish- 
ment. And this at the instigation of their whilom friend, John 
Erokycana, who hath at last discovered that the settlements 
formed under his auspices are nests of heresy and sedition, and 
hath avouched himself their open enemy ! It is even said that 
he is bent on winning from the king, hitherto tolerant of these 
pestilent heretics, an edict in furtherance of the decree of the 
consistory. Besides all this, the inquisitor-general hath issued 
a manifesto to the people and clergy, commanding all who 
would prove themselves faithful sons of the Church, and free 
from suspicion of heresy, to obey the requirements of Pope 
Martin's bull against the Hussites. Things look uncommonly 
awkward for the * Brethren,' as they call themselves, just now. 
No doubt this ugly outlook will have due weight with your 
nephew. Hold in contrast with it the sweet allurements of 
noble rank, princely wealth, joyous cheer, and, ere long, a fedr 
and gentle lady-love, a true Catholic. Ecce ! the end is gained 
Oh, there is no fear that Holy Mother Church will be cheated 
of her dues at Convald." The abbot winked and nodded 
triumphantly. He spoke according to the light that was in 
him. To his easy, pleasure-loving, unspiritual mind no other 
issue of the contrast seemed possible. 

His words grated painfully on the noble nature and spiritual 
sense of Berthold de Convald. " Nay, my lord abbot, nay," he 
exclaimed, with indignant warmth ; " Wenzel's heart must be 
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conquered by the sanctity of truth, — ^not cowed into a feigned 
submission by craven fear, nor won by abject, greed of earthly 
lucre, — else Heaven were mocked, and Christ's sacred Church 
dishonoured. 'Twere sacrilege to lay such tinsel on her altar." 

" Of course, of course," responded the abbot hastily, not in 
the least able to comprehend such metaphysical distinctions. 
" But the Church teaches that the end justifies the means, — 
does it not, my brother?" he said, turning to Father Cyril, 
anxious to prove his position. 

" The Church, in the plenitude of her grace and mercy, does 
not only justify but sanctify all means used to bring misguided 
heretics into her most merciful bosom," was the reply. " And 
though thou art right, my son," addressing the baron, "to 
deprecate such shallow submission as fear and lucre may win, 
thou must remember how vast are the interests at stake, — how 
much is gained when even such is extorted from a heart in 
which heresy has once taken root Alas ! such is the power of 
the enemy of souls that even that is hardly won. Heresy is as 
a baleful, ineradicable leprosy ; a heart once infected by it is 
ingrained with an indelible pollution. I speak from bitter 
experience of this most accursed thing, Berthold de Convald. 
Hadst thou seen, as I have — ay, in the dungeons of this very 
castle" — (the baron shuddered; a look of involuntary abhor- 
rence swept across his pale, spiritual face) — " heretics maintain 
their damnable errors amidst tortures more terrible than death; 
hadst thou seen, as I have, the mother withstand her children's 
cries, and spring, fettered, into the swift, flooded river ; hadst 
thou seen, as I saw, those four boys — ^young, tender children 
— stand unmoved between the knees of their heretic pastor, 
Wenzel of Amestowitz, and perish in the flames rather than 
abjure them, thou wouldst not with such rash, light confidence 
have perilled so great an evil as the falling of thine heritage 
into heretic hands."* 

* These things actually occurred in the persecution which preceded the Htissite war. 
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" That shall it never, — so help me, God ! " exclaimed the 
baron. 

" Swear it," said Father Cyril vehemently — " for thine own 
soul's sake, swear it upon this blessed symbol of our redemp- 
tion," He held out a crucifix. 

The baron took it, and kissed it reverently. " Most willingly 
I swear by Him who died upon this cross," he said, with stead- 
fast, upward look, and deep, impassioned voice, "that never, 
by my will, shall an enemy to His sacred faith rule in the 
walls of Convald. Nay, more, I swear that if Wenzel, after 
due probation and opportunity, abjure not and abhor his past 
heresy, — mine own brother's son though he be, last scion of our 
ancient race, last hope of my own desolate heart, — I will, as a 
true and faithful son of the Church he contemns, cast him forth 
an outcast, unknown stranger." 

The baron's whole heart was in his voice. Father Cyril's 
words had aroused reverberating echoes of past teachings; 
round each one clustered a whole train of life-long thoughts 
and associations. His very presence was a power. 

Father Cyril was content " That is well, my son," he said 
" May the blessed St. Anne and our most gracious Lady uphold 
thy prayers, and grant thy pious desires 1 The rest leave thou 
with me. Distrust thine own weak heart, which hath so often 
drawn down Heaven's sore judgment upon thee and thine." 

"Thou wilt use gentle suasion, father," said the baron 
anxiously. " The De Convald blood ever rises in proud revolt 
against undue coercion." 

" Assuredly, my son, until such prove of no avail Such is 
the Holy Church's most wise and merciful direction." 

At that moment the loud blast of the warder's horn, responded 
to by a distant trumpet-peal, was heard. "Wenzel de Convald 
was approaching the castle of his ancestors. 




CHAPTER XY. 

THE physician's HOMEL 

"A light, biu7 foot astir 
In her small housewifery, — the blithest bee 
That erer wrought in hive." 

MiTFORD. 

E turn to a new scene, laid in Pragua 

A fair young mother, watching by the cradle of 
her sleeping child, — ^watching, too, it would seem 
by the listening attitude of her graceful head, for 
the sound of an approaching step on the rocky pavement of the 
steep, narrow street clinging to the rocky side of the great 
Hradschin Mount, with its crown of fortress, palace, and cathe- 
dral, in which her little home-kingdom is located. A bright, 
peaceful, self-sufficing little kingdom it is to its young ruler ; 
poor, but not poverty-stricken ; humble, but not mean ; a per- 
fect Elysium of happy love and busy content. The wood-fire, 
flashing and crackling on the open hearth, in its one large lower 
room, made its uncurtained, lozenge-paned, high-set window 
shine like a ruddy beacon-light through the gray twilight gloom 
of a wet November evening, and filled the interior with a glow- 
ing atmosphere of warmth and comfort. 

Let us look through that window. We see a room, — good- 
sized, but low, — with rudely-plastered walls and sanded floor. 
It contains but few comforts, according to our modem ideas. 
The furniture is scant and simpla For sole ornament the 
walls havo a carven rack, which serves to hold some shining 
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pewter vessels, a few rolls of veUmn, and one or two of the 
huge, nnsightlj mannscript-books of the period, roomily bound 
in call A wooden frame overhead does duty as a household 
Kt/ire-closet ; the wide, arched recess, beneath which the fire 
bums on a flat stone slab, is hung with various utensils, all 
bright as hands can make them. A ladder-like stairway 
ascfrnds from one side of the apartment, into which the outer 
door opens directly. A rude and simple menage^ yet one that 
lacks nothing in the happy eyes of the loving and beloved wife 
of the young Picard physician, Bemhard de Knllitz. 

Jjook at her as she sits alone in the glancing fire-light ; her 
little helping-maiden sent home as usual ere nightfell, her 
household labours done ; the evening meal prepared, and diffus- 
ing its savoury odour from the pot, simmering on the hearth- 
slab. An unconscious smile is upon her lips as she now gazes 
fondly upon her sleeping child ; now raises a bright^ expectant 
face as some outward sound falls on her quick, listening ear. 
Ever and anon low sweet ripples of scarce conscious song burst 
forth, as from some overflowing fount of joy within. Mi^t 
she not well embody some artist's ideal of love's crowned bliss 1 

Her face, seen in the glancing flame-light, its bright hair 
likc^ a golden framework round it, seems one of perfect loveli- 
noHH. By a steadier light we should see that it boasts no 
rogular contour of feature ; its beauty is rather that of delicate 
tints, and sunny sweetness, and purity of expression. The soft 
lines of the full, rosy lips — formed, it seems, for smiles alone — 
betoken sweetness and yielding gentleness of natura But be- 
neath the sunlit surface of the clear blue eyes lie unfathomable 
d(ij)th8 of tenderness, a fount from which heroic deeds may 
H])ring. There may be weakness in her nature; there is no 
Rhallowness. Her figure is small and slight ; her aspect almost 
childlike in its extreme youthfulness. Yet she is a matron of 
two years' standing. Tlio babe in the cradle is a sturdy year- 
ling boy. 
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The last cold gleam of wintry daylight fades ; the flashing 
flames die down into a dull red glow. She rises, gazes through 
the darkened casement into the sullen night, fetches a fresh 
f&got from the pile beneath the stairs, trims and lights the 
lamp upon the tabla The child stirs and murmurs in his 
sleep; she rocks and soothes him with a low, sweet song. 
Sometimes swift shadows cross her brow and cloud her soft, 
sweet eyes : they are but clouds upon an April sky ; the sun- 
shine soon returns. 

Her watch is long to-night. While she keeps it, let us 
glance at the past of the fair and gentle being of whose future 
-we have, alas ! a tragic tale — ^not of our own devising, but of 
truth's sad weaving — ^to telL 

She is the daughter of Nicolas Czerin, a wealthy merchant of 
the glass-wares for which Bohemia even then was famous, 
dwelling at Leitmeritz, a considerable town on the Elbe. A 
man of harsh temper and morose disposition, Nicolas married 
late in life a beautiful orphan girl whom he had met in one of 
his business journeys to Dresden, — for what reason, it was 
hard to tell : not for her beauty — ^he had no aesthetic tastes ; 
not from compassion or generosity — these had too little place 
in his hard, grasping nature ; certainly not for love— he treated 
her with uniform coldness and neglect. She was a frail, gentle, 
pensive creature. Perhaps she brought with her some secret 
sorrow: at any rate, she pined and died — of a broken heart, 
people said — when the little Els6 was a wee, toddling thing, 
too young to know her loss. 

The child inberited her mother's gentle, tender nature, and 
delicate beauty ; the one strengthened, the other deeper-tinted, 
by the infusion of the dark, strong Czechish blood. Her 
father was kind to her, after a fashion : it would have been 
strange had he had no feeling for the fair, bright, winsome 
thing that flitted like a sunbeam about his gloomy old housa 
But he had no pleasure in her company, no interest in Jier 
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pleasures or pursuits. Absorbed by the cares of his busi- 
ness and the duties of his office as burgomaster — one heredi- 
tary in the Czerin family — ^he left her entirely to the care 
of Ursula Crantz, a woman who had grown gray in his 
service. 

Ursula was a strange guardian and companion for a tender, 
sunny-hearted child : a woman of sterling worth, capable of 
strong devotion and generous self-sacrifice, but hard, almost 
forbidding of aspect, stem of speech, and strict of rula A 
decided utilitarian in principle, she had no sympathy with the 
sports and fancies of an imaginative child, with the natural 
interests and aspirations of a dreamy maiden. The aim and 
end of her training was to make of her charge a perfect house- 
wife; to shield her from contamination by contact with the 
other young people of the town — strangely degenerated from 
those of her own day, she declared, as her lik6 have done of 
every generation since. 

It might be supposed that Else's young life was thus made 
bitter to her. Not at all. Her sunny spirit and buoyant temper 
made its own sunshina She was brightly, peacefuUy content 
with her lot; conscious only of vague aspirations after some- 
thing more of depth and sweetness and tenderness than her 
own surroundings possessed. 

It came to her full soon. In seeking to save a case of 
valuable glass from a disastrous fall, Nicolas Czerin was crushed 
beneath it. His life, despaired of by the best leeches of Leit- 
meritz, was saved by the skill and care of a young stranger 
doctor, who, chancing to pass through the town, volunteered 
his services, and became an inmate of the old house on the 
Elbe till the long-continued peril was past. 

The sequel may be guessed. In the young stranger physician, 
Bernhard de Kralitz, Els6 found the gentleness, the tenderness, 
the nobleness of which till then she had only dreamed. Deep, 
fervent love sprang up between them. Bernhard had won 
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Ursula's good graces, as well as the gratitude of Nicolas ; and 
when he sued for Else's hand, it was not refused him. Though 
poor, he was of noble blood, and had kin at Prague who 
might advance the prospects his skill alone made promising. 
Thither, therefore, he took his bride, her father bestowing 
upon her a somewhat mean dowry. 

Bemhard's noble kinsman, Manuel Baron de Kralitz, was 
most gracious to him and his sweet girl-bride; making them 
welcome to a home in his roomy old mansion, and using all his 
influence in Bemhard's favour. Fortune smiled upon him, and 
gave him earnest of wealth and fama As for Els6, a new, 
glorious life, of which Bemhard was the sun and centre, had 
b^un for her. 

But wealth and fame were not the sole, nay, nor chief aim of 
the earnest, awakened spirit of Bemhard de Kralitz. Even ere 
his marriage with Els6, there were questionings in his deep 
soul which, had they been known to Ursula and Nicolas, would 
have filled them with horror and dislike. When he came to 
Prague, he found their answer partly through the eloquent 
preaching of Eokycana ; by which, in common with Rokycana's 
kinsman, Gregory de Kaserherz, and many others, he was led 
to search the Scriptures, to receive the truth of the gospel, and 
finally to profess the Picard faith. 

At this step his kinsman — a very orthodox Catholic, though 
a man of dissipated Ufe— indignantly turned him and his young 
wife adrift upon the cold world. His former patrons refused 
his further services : henceforth his skill found little exercise 
save among those of his own party, — and the poor, who could 
repay it but with prayers. But Bemhard had found the 
" pearl of great price ; " not only truth, but Him who is the 
Truth In Him, after years of conflict and unrest, he had 
peace ; in Him he rejoiced with joy unspeakable and full of 
glory : to Him he now sought to live ; /or him, if need be, he 
was ready to dia 

10 
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Aad Ese ? Soe vas &r more in lier element in th^ own 
Hcde k wELGwe Lome «l die steep side of the Hradsrhin than she 
had iKcn in xbe sSASeir ii*«i*cin«» of the De KimlitL Now she had 
scope f "DT zbe hoGsewiiery in which Ursnhi hid made hor an 
adept — ^work for deft nngefs and busy brain. And all, all for 
Bemhard. wiio grew gentler, and dearer, and tenderer day by 
daj, even as she grew h^pio'. When her boj was bom, her 
cap of bliss had seemed so full that it could hold no more. 
Want never crossed their frugal threshold ; nay, they even had 
wherewith to ministo- to the needs of their poorer brethren. 
What sweeter life could be f £ls^ could well afford to laugh at 
their loss of wealth and fame and grandeur. 

Ere Else met Bemhard her mind was that of a child — ^unde- 
veloped, untutored. She had said her prayers to her patron 
saint, Si Margaret ; or, oftener still, to the Divine Mother, who 
made motherless maidens her special care, Ursula said. She 
had been regular in her religious duties ; but had held them 
quite apart from the ordinary interests of life — as tasks, easy 
and pleasant enough, to be performed at fitting season ; this, in 
accordance with Ursula's view of the matter. From the first 
day they met, Bemhard, while veiling from her the stem con- 
flict which shook his own soul, gently sought to lead her with 
him in his earnest quest of truth. How far he succeeded, — ^how 
far her soul, in its reverent and absorbing love, became a mirror 
of all he thought and believed, — ^it were hard to say. She had 
little to unlearn, few scruples to overcome, no rooted principles 
to tear up. Ursula's piety was orthodox, but by no means 
obtrusive : her father's, lax in other points, was chiefly dis- 
played in rabid opposition to all that savoured of innovation 
and heresy. She could not read; Ursula, in her stanch con- 
servatism, had taken care of that. 

The solemn, glorious reality of eternal things thus first dawned 
upon her through Bernhard's lips and life. It wrought in her 
soul a deep, tender, painless awe — made her very diligent in her 
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prayers, very devout in her innocent superstitions, but cast no 
shadow upon her happy, trustful spirit. Bemhard had long 
grasped the graad foundation-truth of all truth — that God was, 
of very essence and nature, lova It was easy to Els^ to believe 
this. Had He not given her her Bemhard — filled her life-cup 
-with overflowing joy 1 And when the full light of the truth as 
it is in Jesus had burst in upon Bemhard's soul; when from 
his beloved lips she heard the glad tidings of great joy, that unto 
sinful man had been bom a Saviour, — ^that the salvation which 
that Saviour had wrought was finished, complete, everlasting, 
Good's free gift to sinners, not to saints, — that that Saviour lived 
still, loved still, — ^that the very heart which broke upon the 
cross was beating still unchanged upon the throne, needing nor 
painful penance nor costly gift nor pleading saint to win the 
grace, the pardon it was yearning to bestow — ^beating still in 
tenderest sympathy with slightest human need or care, as with 
sorest human woe ; — ^her heart sprang with one quick, glad 
bound into the sunlit region of happy, because simple and un- 
questioning, faitL The great God a Father ! the blessed, holy, 
all-powerful Christ — Friend, Saviour, Brother-man ! Oh, it was 
aQ of a piece, Els^ felt, with the wonderful goodness which had 
made her life so bright ! How sorry she felt for her father and 
poor Ursula, blind to all this ! — a little angry, too, that they 
should think Bemhard c(mld be wrong, and be bitter against 
him as they were. How thankful for herself, whom God had 
made so happy ! 

The first thunder-mutterings, as we have learned from the lips 
of the Abbot of St. John's, had broken from the dark cloud 
which had long been gathering over the infant Church of 
Bohemia. Its churches and meeting-places had been closed by 
authority. Already some of its members at Prague, meeting 
together in secret, had been imprisoned ; but, as yet, dismissed 
with no other punishment than a few days of hard durance, 
with stem threats against future offences. But the air was 
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heavy as with the oppression of a coining storm. Day by day 
ominous accounts reached Prague of espionage placed over 
Picard settlements; of arrests made of ministers and leading 
men under accusation of stirring up another Taborite insurrec- 
tion — vague rumours of cruelties begun. 

It was the remembrance of this that cast that passing shadow 
over Else's fair, bright brow. Passing ! for though she knew 
that danger was abroad, she could not think that it could affect 
Benihard — her gentle, holy, blameless Bemhard, whose whole 
life was spent in doing good to the souls and bodies of men ; 
who never preached or taught any obnoxious doctrines; who 
only spoke words of truth and tenderness — God*s words oftenest 
of all — by the bed of the sick and dying, in the homes of the 
poor and sorrowful. That " only '* showed how little the poor, 
simple child had penetrated beneath the surface of the matter. 




CHAPTER XVL 

EVIL TIDINGS. 

" What €rod decrees, child of his love, 
Take patiently. Though it may prove 
The storm that wrecks thy treasure here, 
Be comforted : thou needst not fear 
What pleases God." 

Gkrhardt. 

EVERTHELESS Else's heart gave a great leap of 
relief as well as gladness when at last the step for 
which she waited came. It fell faint and muffled 
through the thick mist and drenching rain; but 
long ere it reached the door she had thrown it open, sending a 
ruddy glow of home and welcome out upon the murky night, 
and stood just within it, according to her wont — eager, radiant, 
a fair sweet image of love and happiness. 

" O Bernhard, how late thou art, and how wet ! " she ex- 
claimed, as the muffled figure which entered held out warning 
hands, and laughingly bade her hold off, as he should be as 
pleasant to the touch as old Graf after a swim in the river. 

" Late, indeed, my Els6 ! " he answered ; " tired too. I have 
been all the way to the Laurenz Berg. Count Lebnitz has a 
return of his old disorder, and — ^' 

" Could find no leech in Prague worthy to hold a candle to 
thee, Bernhard ! Ah, did I not always say it 1 They will all 
come back to thee at need," she said triumphantly. "Thy 
numbed fingers cannot undo that, Bernhard. Nay, what harm 
can touch of wet do me 1 " And rising on tiptoe, her nimble 
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fingers speedily loosened the sodden string by which the hood of 
the cloak was tied so closely over the wearer's face that his 
features could scarce be seen. 

He threw it off^ hung it upon a hook in the wall near the fire, 
gave Els^ the fond embrace for which she waited, then sank 
wearily into one of the great spindle-legged chairs which she 
dragged forward for him into the full glow of the fire. A walk 
of six miles through the mist and mud and rain of a Kovember 
evening, coming at the close of a day's work in the fever-stricken 
alleys of the Klleinseite, was no light matter. While Els6, 
chattering gaily, is serving the smoking meal and ministering 
to his creature-wants, let us notice what manner of man he is. 

He looks about thirty ; in truth, he is but twenty-six, the 
grave thoughtfulness of his face adding to his actual age. A 
true, good face it is, beautiful in its sweetness and strength, 
though the features are irregular, the complexion sallow. Its 
gravity is not gloom ; a smile of rare sweetness, if not of mirth, 
is ever ready, though but briefly worn. The eyes — set under 
straight brows and a broad forehead, which, with his irregular 
features and bronze-brown hair, were inherited from a German 
mother — have a singular clear calmness and steadiness in their 
soft, lustrous depths. He is of slight yet muscular figure, little 
above the middle height ; clad in close-fitting doublet and hose 
of professional black. 

There was an unwonted shadow on that clear, broad brow 
this evening ; a trouble in the eye, a sorrowful droop of the lip. 
Els^ did not notice it — she had so much to talk about : first 
(while Bernhard enjoyed his needed meal), the details of her 
own day — her household cares and triumphs and baby marvels; 
then of his — most of all, of his wonderful recall to the bedside 
of his offended patron, the rich, old, hypochondriac Count de 
Lebnitz, and of all that had transpired during his visit. Then 
baby was discovered to be awake, sitting up gazing at them with 
wide, blue eyes ; and a merry romp, and fresh details of his 
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precocily and goodness, followed perforce. He was a beautiful 
child — ^blue-eyed, golden-liaired, rosy-cheeked, healthy, and 
sweet-tempered. 

But when Els6 had cleared away the remnants of the meal, 
thrown a fresh log on the fire, and drawn her low stool to its 
wonted place by her husband's knee; while baby Eric, weary 
with his play, nestled his bright cheek against her brea^ in 
placid content, and toyed sleepily with one of her long golden 
curls; she at last noticed the unwonted sadness in her husband's 
mien, and fearfully asked its cause. He was wont to be grave, 
never sad. 

" In sooth, I am sad at heart, my Els^," he answered, " having 
heard most sorrowful tidings. Nay, look not startled, sweet 
one; they touch not thee or thine." Then, after a pause : " Thou 
rememberest Wenzel Krasa, Els6 1 " 

"Yes, Bemhard. Has some evil chanced to him for the 
gospel's sake 1 " she questioned, as Bemhard hesitated. 

" Alas, alas 1 would that it were so, Els6 ! No ! Wenzel, — 
how shall I say it of him, my friend, my guide to Christ, as he 
more than any other man most surely was? — Wenzel hath 
abjured the gospel : denied his Master, like Peter, from craven 
fear ; sold him, like Judas, for base, earthly greed 1 " 

The words read harsh, perhaps ; they were uttered in a tone 
of infinite tenderness and sorrow. 

"O Bemhard! And he so bold and fearless!" exclaimed 
Els6. " Can it indeed be tme 1" 

" Scarce can I believe it of him, Els6, even in face of most 
convincing proof. When the Abbot of St. John's first spread 
abroad the report some months ago, I held it as an empty 
vaunt — a Eomanist device to lead astray the weak and fearful 
among us. Such spread and credence did the rumour gain, 
however, that it was deemed expedient to send two brethren to 
the Castle of Convald — where, since the discovery of his kin- 
ship with its lord, he hath dwelt — to win from Wenzel himself 
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a refutation of the charge. To-day they have returned, bowed 
down with grief and shame. Alas, alas I 'tis truth, my Els^ \" 

" Then he owned it, Bemhard V 

" He refused to see them, Els6 ; sending them word by the 
chaplain that he had repented of his heretic errors, and, as 
beseemed his duty to God and to his uncle, was about to be 
received into the bosom of the True Universal Church. Being 
under a vow to hold no further converse with heretics, he 
advised them, in token of this, to be present and mark his 
demeanour at a high mass to be celebrated in the chapel that 
evening. They went. He was there, Els^; worn and changed, 
they said — his brow clouded, his eye troubled. He paid no 
heed to their presence ; but stood with bowed head, and arms 
folded on his breast, till the Host was raised, when he suddenly 
sank upon his knees, bending down his face upon his opened 
hands, and remained kneeling with every mark of devotion till 
long after the others had risen. As he passed forth from the 
chapel, his uncle leaning upon his shoulder, XJlric Fosbert, — 
thou knowest his impetuous temper, Els6, — pressed forward 
while the Lord de Convald turned aside to speak with an aged 
dependant. 

" * One word,' he said, grasping his arm : * tell me, Wenzel, 
is this time that we have heard of thee V 

" Wenzel started. * Thou, XJlric ! ' he exclaimed, the dark 
flush of shame dyeing cheek and brow. ' What 1 thou couldst 
not believe it? I marvel not. Yes, 'tis trua' Then, in a low, 
hurried whisper, he added, with a look and tone of misery 
which pierced Ulric's heart ; * I have been sore tempted, Ulric ; 
bid the Church remember me in her prayers. And haste thou 
hence ; thou art in danger here.' And he turned away." 

Bernhard ceased. Els6 could not bear to see the pain and 
sadness of her husband's face. 

" Dear Bemhard," she said, " perhaps he hath l)een tried 
more hardly than we know." 
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** Doubtless his temptation hath been as sore as its issue is 
disastrous," he said. '* Alas ! the sin is not against his own 
soul alona When a standard-bearer falls, his followers yield. 
Wenzel is well known to all friends of the gospel in Prague. 
He has the gift of fervent, moving eloquence ; and the late 
romantic change in his fortunes has drawn many eyes upon 
him. The Baron de Convald being well known as a whole- 
hearted devotee of Borne, it was not doubted that he would use 
every effort to shake "Wenzel's constancy. Alasl the news of 
his fall hath already shaken the steadfastness of many. If he, 
the strong, the fearless, the gifted, stood not, they say, surely 
we, the weak, may be pardoned if, by some small outward com- 
promise, we win peace and security. For that Wenzel is at 
heart convinced that the truth he once held so dear is error — 
that Bomanism is God's truth — ^none believe." 

" Ah, how differently he has acted from thee, my Bemhard !" 
said Els6, with exultant fondness. " Thou wert ready to give 
up all thy hopes rather than the blessed gospel." 

"Hush, hush, my Els6!" he said gently; "the language of 
pride ill befits such poor, weak, sinful lips as ours. What is 
the most that we can yield for His dear sake but small dust in 
the balance with His surpassing love 1 Hitherto it hath been 
ours, not to surrender, but to receive ; not to suffer, but to 
enjoy." 

" It has, indeed," said Els^ earnestly. 

" But, my Els^," he continued solemnly, " the time may 
come when He, who for our sakes trod this earth despised, 
rejected, homeless — ^who died nail-pierced, thorn-crowned, heart- 
broken — ^who lives still for us in actual presence at God's right 
handy with us always in Spirit upon earth, — shall call upon us 
to show our faith by deeds, not of light cost and pleasant toil 
such as He hath hitherto given us, but of martyr-devotion. 
That time may be nearer than we think. Oh, my Els6, if we, 
too, should be trie ^ and found wanting ! The flesh is weak ; 
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how weak, the fall of this much-loved and gifted brother shows. — 
See, tlie boy sleeps ! Lay him in his cradle, love ; and let ns 
kneel together and implore restoring grace for him who has 
faUen — preventing grace for us who may." 

Bemhard's prayer startled Els^ at first, it seemed pervaded 
by so intense a conviction of coming trial But as it passed 
from the wrestling of intense supplication into the confiding 
utterances of trustful faith — as it rose into triumphant assur- 
ance of overshadowing, protective, unchanging love, of almighty, 
resistless strength — her fears subsided, and a glow of happy 
trust filled her childlike spirit. 

The cloud had passed from Bemhard's brow when he rose. 
" We need not fear, my Els^," he said, taking her in his arms 
" * Be of good cheer,' He saith ; * I have overcoma' He will 
make us more than conquerors." 

" I do not fear, Bemhard," she said quickly ; " I cannot. Is 
not God our Father — our tender, loving Father 1 I know he 
will no more let evil chance to thee, mine own, than thou wouldst 
let harm befall our little helpless Eric." 

A pang struck through Bemhard's heart as he looked upon 
the bright, uplifted face. Too sadly clear had it become that a 
baptism of sufiering awaited the infant Church of Bohemia. But 
he could not cloud the sunshine of that bright spirit with dark 
bodings of coming ill ; better far to foster that sweet, rejoicing 
trust in a Father's love and care which would be the sinking 
heart's best stay when the hour of anguish came. So he only 
said : " Having such a Father, my Els^ — too good to send un- 
needed ill, too wise to make mistakes concerning us, too strong 
and faithful to let us suffer wrong save for his own wise ends — 
let us trust him fully, obey him fearlessly, drain the cup his 
hand holds to our lips as confidingly, as unquestioningly, as our 
little Eric doth one held by thine. Our Father in heaven ! — 
yes, he will care for us, my Els6 1" He smiled one of his rare 
sweet smiles. To Else's eves his face looked like that of an 
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angel — so sweet, so calm, so strong, and yet so strangely, 
solemnly tender. 

The boom of a great clock in one of the Hradschin towers 
fell sullenly through the night. Bemhard started. " Eight 
o'clock 1" he exclaimed ; " I did not think it was so late. I 
like not to leave thee alone, my Els^ ; but there is a meeting 
of the Brethren to-night in the house of Anton Maldowitz." 

" For what purpose, Bemhard ? — Nay, thou must not wear 
that cloak," as he took it from its place. " See, it drips still ! 

Bemhard, must thou go?" The tone was slightly querulous. 
"Mine own, I must. Gregory de Kaserherz has come to 

Prague to intercede with Bokycana on behalf of the oppressed 
community of Litiz, and will be present. Our privileges are aU 
too few to be lightly forfeited now. Had the night been fairer 

1 would have taken thee, and left Eric in GreteFs charga" 

" WiU the sacrament of the Lord's Supper be administered V 
faltered Els4 

" Assuredly ; to that end we meet." 

" But, O Bembard, it is not allowed — it is not safa 'Twas 
for meeting for such a purpose that Martin Parlitz was im- 
prisoned. For three whole days Rose could hear nought of 
him. If they should take thee, Bemhard ! Bemhard, thou 
must not run into danger — for my sake, for the child's !" 

" Mine own," he said, with grave tenderness, " hast thou so 
soon forgotten whose loving care is round me ? And thy fears 
are groundless. Anton's house is secluded ; we meet in a cellar 
beneath it, supposed to be filled with goods, and having access 
only from within. Besides, Leonard Paletz, judge of the dis- 
trict, is at heart^avourable to us, though, for fear of man, he 
wears the cloak of enmity." 

Els^ looked only half convinced. "Eose Parlitz says the 
Scriptures enjoin us to obey the powers that be," she said ; " to 
submit to them who are in authority." 

" Not when they clash with God's, my Els4" 
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*' Grod does not command thee to attend this forbidden meet- 
ing to-night," she said, with something of a spoiled child's 
wilfulness. 

" Mine own, he does," Bemhard answered. " Hath not our 
Lord commanded, *This do in remembrance of me'? Did he 
not, through Paul, enjoin the early Christians to * forsake not 
the assembling of themselves together'? That assembling was 
of needs in secret, Els^ — in strange, wild places, in caves and 
woods, in sUent cities of the dead, against man's law— in greater 
peril far than ours. He who loved t» unto death says, that 
whosoever does not take up his cross and follow him cannot be 
his disciple. Mine own Els^, art thou indeed unwilling to take 
up this light cross for his dear sake ?" 

A look of intense pain swept across his face. How heavy a 
cross might await those feeble, shrinking shoulders 1 Hqw 
would they bear it 1 

That look, only half comprehended, smote Els^ to the heart 
" Forgive me, Bernhard," she said ; " I am wrong, and thou 
art right, as thou always art, I will hinder thee no more. 
Stay, I will fetch thee thine old blue cloak." Still she lingered 
to say wistfully, " Thou art sure there is no danger 1 " 

" Trust me, love, there is none to-night" 

She sprang away, and returned with every shadow chased 
from her bright, sweet face. 

^^ I am not afraid now, Bemhard," she said, as she fastened 
the clasp of the mantle ; " I have asked our Father to keep 
thee safe." 

The rain still continued its steady, drenching downpour 
through the thick black night, as Bernhard groped his dark 
way down the familiar rocky stair — which was the sole way of 
access to the street in which his home stood — into the more 
open thoroughfares between the Hradschin and the river. 
They were deserted : the hour was late for decent folk in those 
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times, and the inclemency of the weather kept revellers within 
doors. Not till he had crossed the ancient bridge, and was 
traversing the labyrinth of dark, irregular streets in the Alt- 
stadt, did he encounter a single human being, save the watch- 
men stationed in the picturesque turreted gateways of the 
bridge. Then cloaked figures, gliding silently through the 
darkness, became not infrequent. They went at intervals, 
singly, or at most in couples, without speech or notice of each 
other. They were bound for the same bourn as Bemhard — the 
house of Anton Maldowitz. 

It stood in a dead alley rather than street; its high-peaked 
gables almost touching those of its opposite neighbours. The 
passage-way beneath, shaded and dim at summer noon, was 
bathed then in pitchy blackness. Here and there lights 
gleamed from the casements of other houses; none from this. 
Yet by some mysterious preconcerted token, all seemed to find 
it readily. A peculiar tap at the door was followed by its 
swift and sHent opening, and as swift and silent closing. 

Deeming rash braving of danger presumption; holding the 
sweet amenities of life as dear as thou and I, reader — God's 
truth how much dearer let our consciences answer; the 
Brethren had taken all possible precautions to render their 
meeting secret and safe. 

All were at length assembled, a fact proclaimed to watch fui 
ears by the barring of the door; and then a figure stole out of a 
recess in which it had patiently crouched for hours. Daylight 
would have revealed it to be in priestly garb. " Trapped ! " he 
exclaimed with malicious triumph. " Holy Mary ! remember 
me at need, as I have done thy Son good service this night. 
The accursed heretics 1 they shall pay for this ! Leonard Paletz 
dare not pretend to disbelieve what I have seen with mine own 
eyes. Midnight shall see them lodged in the Hradschin 
dungeon." 
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's of n^i^ EAscKiiy, the huge bales of doth- 
f^A'As pi>=d x:^- a: •xie esd. the groap of earnest faces assembled 
roand a table in a cl€ared ^)aee in the centre. Upon this 
table were placed the memorials of the Lord's death. One 
man, still voong, whose head vet bore traces of the priestly 
toDsnre, stood at its head, the light of a lamp falling full upon 
his face, a copy of the Czechish Scriptures outspread before him. 
Upon him all eyes were turned This was Gregory de Easer- 
herz, nephew of Rokycana, once a monk, now a burning and 
shining light in the Church of the United Brethren, and one of 
the three provisional elders chosen at its constitution in 1657. 
If if* mien was full of gentleness and humility; his full, high 
brow Htamped with benevolence and mental power; his dark, 
brilliant eyes filled with spiritual fire; deep lines round lip and 
brow, Hunk chook, and chastened soberness of aspect, bore token 
of Morn (conflict j>aHt, as its sweet and high serenity did of victory 
won. 

Mrt» tlio niot^ting nomnionoed, one of the Brethren latest to 
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arrive went up to him and whispered in his ear. Gregory's 
face changed. "My brethren," he said, addressing all present, 
"Leonard Paletz has sent us warning that he cannot be 
answerable for our safety this night, our proceedings being 
most closely watched, and himself mistrusted. Doubtless he has 
urgent reasons for this messaga Were it not better, my friends, 
to accept the warning by which, it may be, a Father's loving 
care seeks to save his feeble children from a temptation which 
some of them may be unable to bear, and to separate at once?" 
Not by craven fear were Gregory's words dictated — all 
present knew that well — but by deep conscientious conviction 
that self-preservation, when consistent with faithfuhiess, was a 
CShristian duty. But they were received with general disfavour, 
especially by several young students, who, in the rash assur- 
ance of youth rather than the holy confidence of faith, declared 
themselves prepared to accept the consequences, making light 
of tortures and burning. 

Gregory yielded, and the service was commenced 
Gregory's address bore every heart with it. Not with a 
torrent of overmastering eloquence, like his uncle Rokycana, but 
with the slow, deep, fervid utterance of words coined in pure 
gold in the heart's mint, and stamped with the King's own die. 
As one ready to seal the truths he uttered with his blood, to 
those who might ere long be called to do the like, he spoke. 
They listened, not with easy serenity and lulled content, as to 
" a very lovely song of one that hath a pleasant voice," but to 
living, heart-stirring, heart -credited realities; listened with 
every spiritual faculty exercised, every pulse throbbing with 
unuttered prayer. Christian life with them was not an easy 
floating along beside the world's current ; it was, what in its 
truth and vitality it must ever be, — ^a stem battling against the 
stream. Not a heart there but had counted the cost — but had 
grasped the gospel of Christ as a thing not only to live through 
but to live by, a thing not only to die upon but to die /or. 
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If any lingering hope in the softening of Kokycana remained 
in any breast, it was dispelled by the sad and solemn declara- 
tion of Gregory. "The impenitent remorse," he said, "that 
drove Judas to a suicide's grave, preys even now upon my un- 
happy uncle's heart In your constancy, consistency, and 
devotion, he sees an abiding reproach to his own faithlessness. 
Nothing is so imbittering, so hardening, as the sting of an 
upbraiding conscience. Hope nothing from the hands of John 
Rokycana, my brethren, save the stake and chains. Hope only 
in Him who, by my unworthy lips to-night, sends you the com- 
mand, 'Fear not:' the declaration, *.I have redeemed thee; I 
have called thee by thy name; thou art mine:* the promise, 
* When thou passest through the waters, I will be with thee; 
and through the rivers, they shall not overflow thee : when 
thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be burned, neither 
shall the flame kindle upon thee : ' the assurance, * I am the 
Lord thy God, thy Holy One, thy Saviour!'" 

"Fear not: thou art mine; I am thine," — ^words that thrill 
our hearts in these free, safe times ! with what power and force 
must they have fallen upon those who heard them then, at peril 
of liberty and life ! 

Gregory's address ended, a hymn was sung, — a hymn with 
which many of you, readers, are doubtless familiar, though you 
have, perhaps, not hitherto known that its solemn, pathetic 
strains, wrung from some deep, fervent heart among them, 
were often upon the lips of these heroic confessors of Christ in 
Bohemia : — 

" O head I so full of bruises, 
So full of pain and scorn, — 
*Midst other sore abuses, 
Mocked with a crown of thorn. " 

Thus it began. Too long for transcription here, it may be 
found, but little altered, in many of our hymn-books; unaltered, 
in that of the Moravian Brethren. 
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The low, sweet, solemn strains ceased; the voice of fervent 
prayer was raised; and then, with hearts aflame with adoration 
and devotion, the little company gathered round the table to 
commemorate their Lord's dying love, in accordance with his 
dyinxr command. 

^e holy rite wa« still in progress; Gregory wa. beaming the 
cup to and fro. Some faces were veiled with shrouding hands 
or garments; some upraised, shining pale and fervent in the 
dusky light A solemn, breathless silence reigned, amidst 
which, through each secret heart, rang the low, sweet, tender 
echo of the last spoken words, " In remembrance of Mb ! — In 
remembrance of Me!" 

Suddenly it was broken, — broken by the harsh grating sound 
of a heavy door swung violently open, by a confused noise of 
steps and voices, — ^broken so suddenly that ere a thought could 
form in the minds of the startled worshippers, a number of 
persons were crowding down the steps. 

Foremost among these, impelled it seemed more by pressure 
from behind than by his own will, was the judge of the 
district, Leonard Paletz. He wore the robe and insignia of his 
ofBce. At his side was a priest with rain-sodden garments and 
haggard features, which wore a look of malignant triumph. 
Behind crowded a mass of men-at-arms. 

, Gregory stood calm and firm, the cup still in his hand. To 
hold it rendered him liable to death ; to lay it down would 
have betokened a craven fear he felt not. All faces, — some 
pale and terrified, some agonized, some high and calm as his, — 
were turned upon those who entered. No word or cry was 
uttered. 

Leonard Paletz paused at the foot of the steps. He was pale 
even to the lips ; his eyes were fixed upon the ground ; there 
were those there whose sorrowful gaze of wonder and reproach 
he dared not meet In his coward heart he knew that it was 
for God's truth these men suffered. To the deptba oi \v\a a^^^ 

11 
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8onl he felt that of a truth God was present there ; yet for fear 
of man he had come thither to arrest them. 

" It is written," he said, in a hard clear voice, " that *all who 
will live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution.' You 
that are assembled here, follow me to prison." * 

There were few words spoken. Resistance in speech or deed 
was useless ; escape impossible. Through the dark, silent, mid- 
night streets, past the homes in which those dear to some of 
them slept peacefully, across the bridge, up the steep terraced 
sides of the Hradschin, they were marched, closely guarded. 
Gregory, and others recognized by name or person, were con- 
signed to separate ceUs in the fortress dungeons ; the rest were 
left together in the common guardroom, exposed to the taunts 
and ribald jests of a brutal soldiery. 

Though the deep humility of Bemhard de Kralitz, no less 
than his lack of flowing speech, made him ever occupy the place 
of a silent learner in the assemblies of the Brethren, his 
practical devotion to the cause of the gospel was notorious, as 
were the power and success of his spiritual labours among the 
poor, and sick, and dying. His person was weU known to the 
fanatical priest at whose instigation the arrest had been made, 
and who, in consequence of Bemhard's having been constrained in 
Christian faithfulness, and for the sake of the widow and orphan, 
to frustrate his well-laid scheme for making a dying patient's 
fears the instrument of his avarice, hated him with a special 
and personal, as well as party, hatred. Upon him, therefore, 
the ominous distinction of a separate cell was conferred. 

We are apt to forget that these martyr-confessors of a bygone 
age had the same spiritual conflicts to wage as we have ; that 
thoir weak flesh clung as strongly as ours to the sweet amenities 
of lif() ; that their natures, vulnerable in the same points as our 
own, w(;ro assailed by the same temptations and the same 
tiuii()t<)r. Wo see them stand, with dauntless brows, before 

* An actoftl occurrence. 
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tribunals thirsting for their blood; we see them triumphant 
over stake and chain and ghastly torture-chamber; constant 
through long-drawn years of living death in noisome dungeon- 
cells ; victorious over nature's claims, and calls, and cravings, — 
and think of them as possessed of some mysterious fund of 
innate, heroic strength, which we, weak nurslings of a prosper- 
ous age, have not We think wrong. They were men of like 
passions with ourselves. They felt and suffered as we should 
do in like casa They had their hours of weakness, and dark- 
ness, and despondency, when their feeble grasp of the Almighty 
strength, by which alone they conquered, relaxed, as ours does ; 
when faith failed and devotion waned; when heaven and 
heavenly things seemed dim and vague and far-off shadows, in 
comparison with the joys, and treasures, and agonies of earth. 

Let us not think, then, of the men and women who, with the 
solemn warning of Gregory yet echoing in their ears, found 
themselves thus suddenly in the power of their incensed adver- 
saries, as mysteriously upborne above the pain and peril of their 
position. To the full they realized it Frail human hearts were 
beating in their breasts. Satan was there, tempting them to 
fleshly anger against the treachery and injustice of their seizure; 
to faithless repining at the apparent failure of their heavenly 
Father's care ; to move them to weakness by the remembrance 
of dear homes and tender, dependent lives ; to fill their souls 
wiik fears and questioniBgs and subtle reasonings. 

It was no divided heart that beat in the bosom of Bemhard 
de KraHtz. His faith wa;3 strong, his purpose steadfast 
Devotion to his crucified and risen Lord was the motive-power 
of his life. Dark as were the apprehensions that too reasonably 
beset him, for himself he feared not; nay, he could have 
rejoiced at being accounted worthy to suffer for Christ's name 
and truth. But for her, his £ls^, his sweet, timid, nestling 
dove, oh, how he feared ! How would the frail shoulders, 
which had shrunk from its shadow, bear the actual ^lesswx^ ol 
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the cross? Who would break to her the bitter tidings, who 
soothe the anguish of this her first sore grief, her faith's first 
shock and proof; who care for her needs and their helpless 
babe's, should his imprisonment be prolonged ? These question- 
ings were the arrows Satan sped into his quivering heart 
'Midst the chill, noisome darkness of his dungeon-cell, her 
visioned presence rose— her sweet face, pale, tear-stained, im- 
ploring, the babe smiling in rosy, unconscious glee upon her 
breast ^* For our sakes, for our sakes ! " it seemed to plead. 
" He who gave us to thee would surely have it so." And ever 
and anon Bemhard started to find himself listening with, 
charmed ear to subtle sophistries which tended — ^whither 1 As 
from the brink of an abyss he would recoil with shame and 
horror, and cast himself upon the slimy pavement of his cell in 
an agony of prayer. But he felt it well, through that night and 
the days that followed, that that plea and presence were but a 
visioned fancy of his yearning heart Too hot else had been the 
furnace, too strong the temptation. So he judged. At that 
period perhaps he was right 

It was not till the third day that the prisoners were brought 
before their judges. Meanwhile they were sparely fed on bread 
and water, and allowed to hold no commimication with their 
friends. The leaders were separately examined by crafty priests, 
who spared no effort to entrap them into admissions that might 
afterwards be produced against them. They warned them that 
the forbearance and indulgence of both Church and State were 
exhausted ; that the heresy they confessed and the sedition they 
denied would alike be visited by condign punishment Never- 
theless, mercy would be shown still if they abjured the one and 
made full revelation of all they knew of the other. 

Early in the morning of the day on which their trial took 
place, an unexpected visitor entered Bemhard's cell This was 
his kinsman, Manuel de Kralitz. 

He was a burly, coarse-featured man, whose countenance^ 
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bearing token of strong passions and habitual excess, belied not 
his character. Nevertheless his heart, crusted over as it was 
with evil, was kindly at its cora His life had long been devoid 
of softening influences; his domestic experiences had been 
wretched, not wholly through his fault Bemhard's grateful 
response to the generous kindness shown him, partly through 
natural generosity, partly through some old softening memories 
— still more, the dutiful regard to his wishes and loving thought 
for his comfort which he and Els^ showed, in strong contrast to 
the conduct of his own vicious and undutiful sons — had aroused 
the better feelings of his nature. Els^ especially had endeared 
herself to him by her bright, winsome ways, and by her sweet, 
fearless trust in him, the harsh rough man, who had known 
none save mother's love, early lost. But he was of imperious 
will, a zealous partisan of the old convenient faith, and, as we 
have seen, Bemhard's avowal of his Picard sentiments had 
caused a complete breach between them. Since the hour that 
Manuel, in a frenzy of rage, had driven him and the weeping 
and terrified Els6 out shelterless into a cold wintry night, they 
had never met. 

No one could have inferred, from Manuel's harsh manner 
and greeting of taunting triumph, that he had come to Bern- 
hard's cell with kindly motives. Yet so it was. His passion 
spent, he had half regretted his sudden violence, and had 
secretly yearned, in spite of himself, after reconciliation with his 
young relatives. Pride and policy had alike prevented his 
seeking it. Ignorant of the power of spiritual religion, he 
doubted not that Bemhard would soon weary of his struggle 
with poverty, renounce his errors, and seek restoration to his 
favour. When persecution was threatened and commenced, he 
rejoiced. That, at least, would surely bring the young fool to 
his senses, he thought — a thing he grew to desire with strange 
pertinacity. He was growing old; his house was, like his 
heart, strangely haunted and desolate, when the ao\ia.d ol 
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the revels which began to pall upon his jaded senses had died 
away. 

The news, therefore, of Bemhard's imprisonment filled him 
with exultation rather than concenL As he sat gloating over 
it, £ls6 suddenly appeared before him, her sweet face pale, tear- 
stained, imploring, as Bemhard's fancy had depicted it, and, 
amidst choking sobs, besought him to use his influence for 
Bemhard's deliverance from deadly periL She had vainly 
sought admission at the prison gates, had been terrified beyond 
measure by the rude jests of the soldiers, and by the dark 
menaces of a priest to whom she had appealed. In her be- 
wilderment and distress Manuel found an excuse which satisfied 
his pride, and a reasonable augury of the fulfilment of his 
expectations. He readily promised to visit Bemhard ere he 
should appear before the judges. 

We may not give space to the long conversation that passed 
between him and Bemhard. It began, as we have said, by a 
harsh greeting of taunting triumph from Manuel ; it ended by 
his rushing from the cell in a furious passion, declaring that 
Bemhard, headstrong, insensate fool that he was, might be 
torn limb from limb on the rack ere he would lift a finger to 
save him. 

Yet he had listened with strange patience while. Bemhard 
exalted the peerless worth and claims of Him for whose truth 
lie suffered, and by whose grace he was upheld. There had 
been an unwonted softening of eye and voice — ^more than one 
glimpse, through its hardened outer crust, of the kindly human 
heart within — a rugged pathos in his words which it alone could 
give. But ever and anon his uncurbed passion burst forth, 
mounting to rage at last, at Bernhard's sad, firm refusal to win 
freedom, even for Else's sake, by the denial of his Lord. 

Bemhard's heart had been wrung almost past endurance by 
Manuel's description of Else's distress. Poor, tender, summer 
flower 1 too suddenly had the icy blast of adversity swept over 
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her. Her faith, so bright in sunny hours, had failed By 
Manuel she had sent a piteous entreaty that Bemhard would 
promise all that was asked of him. She was waiting his reply. 
How would she bear it from Manuel's angry Hps ? He who but 
a few moments before had worn a martyr's steadfast mien sank 
prone upon the pavement of his cell, a weak, distracted, sorely 
tempted man, swayed hither and thither, like a reed by the rush- 
ing stream of weak human love and fear. Could Manuel have 
8een him then, he would have deemed his victory won. 

But out of such agonized provings, such fear-stricken realiza- 
tions, of the weak flesh's utter weakness, arose the triumphs of 
future martyrdoms. "We had," says the apostle, "the sentence 
of death in ourselves, that we should not trust in ourselves, but 
in God which raiseth the dead." Convinced, in secret hours of 
nature's weakness, of their own utter inability to conquer in the 
unequal, threefold strife they waged, fearing nothing so much 
as faithlessness to the glorious Leader imder whose blood-stained 
banner they fought, these confessors of old let go the last twig 
of self-dependence, and took firm hold of HU atrerigth. There- 
fore they, weak, failing, fearful men and women, became " more 
than conquerora" 
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But the denial and refutation of this charge (of the truth of 

^W-hich history affords not the slightest shadow of evidence, 

*i^ainst which, indeed, it opposes the strongest improbabilities) 

ciid not satisfy the examiners of the accused. The lately-passed 

edict of the Consistory was read over, after which questions 

'Were put to them which to answer truthfully was death. Some 

answered them with holy boldness ; some, aJas 1 — and these, it 

rjoas noted, those who had boasted of their contempt for tortures 

and hwming — with unworthy prevarication and falsehood. 

Among those who stood firm was Bemhard de Kralitz, whose 

steadfastness the examiner made special efforts to shake, not 

only by covert insinuations, open menaces, and cajolery, but by 

appeals to his feelings which betokened a knowledge of his 

domestic relations and character, which, coming from an utter 

stranger, surprised and perplexed Mm. 

But it was Gregory de Easerherz who had to bear the chief 
brunt of the conflict that day. His firm and indignant repudia- 
tion of the charge of sedition, his clear and forcible justification 
from Scripture of the course pursued by himself and the Brethren, 
his pointed personal appeals to the consciences of his judges, 
only rendered them more inveterate against him. He was 
sentenced, with Rokycana's consent, to undergo the torture of 
the rack, as a means of extorting from him the secrets of the 
imaginary Taborite plot. The rest, with the exception of those 
who had won freedom by base denial of their convictions, were 
restored to their cells in doubt, carefully instilled by dark 
menaces, whether a like fate might not await them. 

As Bemhard was led from the hall by his jailer, he became 
aware of the presence of his kinsman, Manuel de KraHtz. 
With his brow puckered into a heavy frown, he was leaning 
abstractedly against a pillar, beating the tip of his sword 
impatiently against his peaked shoe, a habit with him when 
angered or perplexed. Just as Bernhard's eye fell upon him, 
he seemed to have arrived at a sudden and satisfactory solution 
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of his perplexity. " I have it ! " lie exclarmed aloud, aiming a 
vigorous blow at his toe, which missing, struck the stone pillar 
with a ringing sound. "I have it!" and starting forward 
impetuously, he approached the raised dais on which the judge 
and examiners were assembled. There Bemhard saw him claim 
the attention of Stephen Prascowitsch, the university professor, 
who had conducted his own examination, by an impatient pull 
of the sleeve, and enter into eager conversation. 

Worn out by the strain and excitement of the day, Bemhard 
sank into a calm sweet sleep immediately upon his return to his 
cell, and was soon in spirit beside his own bright hearth, his 
boy upon his knee, his Els^ on her low seat at his side, spelling 
with slow, patient care the words her finger traced in the book 
upon her lap, — " And I say unto you, my friends, Be not afraid 
of them that kill the body, and after that have no more that 
they can do." The simple, familiar words, fell slowly from the 
sweet, faltering lips ; the bright, fair face, was lifted to his own 
with the triumphant glee of a child that finds its task grow 
easier with its growing skill. He bent to press a kiss upon the 
glowing cheek. 

The vision had fled ! The lurid glare of a torch was dazzling 
his opening eyes ; a harsh voice, rudely jarring with the sweet, 
familiar tones that were yet echoing in his ears, was roughly 
bidding him rise. Two men, one a cowled and sandaUed monk, 
the other a rough, brutal-looking fellow, who carried the torch, 
had entered his cell while he slept 

"Rise; thou must accompany us," was the former's laconic 
address when Bernhard, confused by the sudden waking, gazed 
in mute bewilderment upon him. 

" Whither 1 " ho questioned. 

" To the torture-chamber," was the startling reply. 

" By what authority 1 I was not thus sentenced." 

"By that of the Most Holy Church. Having proved thee 
hardened in thine heresies beyond all reasonable persuasion, she, 
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in her pitiful zeal and compassion for thy soul, and desiring 
nothing so much as thy restoration to her maternal bosom, hath 
decreed that thou shalt be witness to the torture of thy fellow- 
heretic, Gregory de Easerherz ; and afterwards, if still stubborn 
and impenitent, — ^which Our Lady prevent, — suffer the like. I 
am bidden not to parley with thee, but to bring thee at once with 
all speed whither thy presence is awaited. Therefore, haste." 

As one who repeats a lesson learned, in hard, cold, unmoved 
monotone, the monk spoke. He was a tall man, whose spare, 
bent form, had something peculiarly shrinking and abject in its 
mien. His features, dimly visible under the shadow of his 
overhanging cowl, were those of an aged man, haggard and 
pallid in the extreme ; his downcast eyes were never once lifted 
from the floor of the celL Bemhard marked these things, and 
with that strange interest in irrelevant subjects of which we are 
often conscious in moments of intense pressure, found himself 
wondering what manner of man he was, what his past history 
had been. 

Stunned by his sudden waking to that simimons of horror, 
Bemhard had passed along several dark, silent corridors, and 
down a deep, steep flight of steps, before his bewildered senses 
fully took in what was about to befall him. All at once, as 
they turned into a low, vaulted passage-way, in whose heavy 
atmosphere the torch burned dimly, it struck through his heart 
like a mortal stab. He was no coward, but a man of sensitive 
frame and vivid imagination. A thrill of natural horror ran 
through his veins, great drops started to his brow, his breath 
came thick, his knees trembled beneath him. A terrible sense 
of shrinking dread, of overwhelming weakness, rushed in like a 
flood upon his souL Regardless of the presence of his un- 
sympathizing companions, forgetting, indeed, all save his most 
bitter need and dread, he clasped his fettered hands, and cried 
aloud, — " My God I my God ! uphold, sustain I Suffer lAe not 
to be tried and found wanting ! " 
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" Amen ! amen ! " The words came from the monk's lips. 
From his lips ? Nay, from his inmost heart ; wrung forth, it 
seemed, by uttermost, uncontrollable agony of sympathetic 
desire ! 

Bemhard glanced in wonder at his face just as their guide, 
startled by the sudden speech, intensely heard in the profound, 
echoing stillness, turned and lifted his torch for a better view 
of their faces. The monk's eyes met his, thrilling him with 
their agony of wild unrest, of yearning dread and pain. But 
for an instant. As their guide turned again, his foot struck 
against some inequality in the path, he stumbled forward, 
struck his head violently against the opposite wall, and dropped 
the torch, which, falling with a hissing sound into a puddle 
formed by the droppings of the roof, was instantly extinguished 

Hence arose a dispute. The surly guide, his temper not 
improved by the blow and mischance, insisted on their pro- 
ceeding the short remaining way in the utter darkness which 
enveloped them like a shroud ; the monk, pleading the danger- 
ous inequalities of the path, and his own age and infirmities, 
absolutely refused to stir without light. It ended by the fellow 
sulkily moving off in search of a fresh torcL 

As the dull sound of his footsteps died away in the distance, 
the monk suddenly grasped both Bemhard's handa " My son, 
my son 1 " he cried, in a voice half suffocated with emotion, 
" heed not the whispers of the tempting devil that moves thy 
soul to fear. Be steadfast, oh, be steadfast unto Him who died 
for thee 1 No cup so bitter as the recreant's remorse ; no rack 
hath tortures such as rend the apostate's wretched soul ! Oh, 
as thou valuest thy soul's peace — thy weal in this world and 
the next, I charge thee, receive the testimony of one who, for 
forty darkened years, has drained that cup to its bitter dregs, 
and save thy life from the curse that has blighted his." 

"Who — what art thou?" Bemhard gasped in his strong 
amaze. 
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" One whose love, like thine, the Lord sought to prove in the 
fresh prime of his youth ; one who at the first turn of the rend- 
ing rack won mercy for his throbbing flesh by perjuring his 
imhappy soul," was the reply. 

" And hast thou not sought pardon for thy sin these years — 
pardon and strength to redeem it ? " Bemhard asked. 

''Alas, my son, since then I have been but as a sear leaf 
driven by the wind, a tool in the hands of the scheming men 
with whom, in my craven fear, I suffered my lot to be inter- 
twined. Forsaken by Him whom I denied, the light I once 
possessed has died down into utter darkness, the truths in 
which I once rejoiced are now to me but as the haunting music 
of a bygone dream. They are gone ; I have lost them ! " 

" Say not so, my brother," said Bemhard, deeply moved by 
the despondent misery of the tona "Thou hast sinned like 
Peter, like Peter thou mayst be restored. Christ's love and 
grace are limitlesa. Confess his worthy name afresh, and the 
lost light shall flash back to thee, from him, its living source." 

''Alas, alas ! my son," was the sad reply, "what quelled the 
high heart of youthful manhood may well daunt the feeble 
breast of aga How may I, amidst the shrouding gloom of 
nighty face the horror that conquered in the Hght of momi 
No, no ; for me there is no hope, unless, perchance — ^yet no — 
how could I bear to meet the eyes once closed in death for me 1 
No, no ! / am outcast, perjured, God-forsaken, a wretched 
slave whom craven fear hath held in life-long bonds. But thou 
art free, thy conscience yet unsullied, thy heart aglow with 
love and zeaL O my son, surely God's purpose ruled the 
abbot's heart when he made me the bearer of this dread sum- 
mons to thee. By the worthiness of the cause for which thou 
art called to suffer, by the miseries of mine own wretched life, 
I conjure thee to endure any extremity of present ill rather 
than wreck thy soul's hope and peace, — as I did when God's 
strength was mine for the using — as I, God-forsaken, most surely 
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should do now. — Hush," he cried, as the flicker of a light 
became visible; "no more. I have warned thea God in 
heaven keep thee steadfast." 

" He who is the faithful and true hath promised ' strength to 
him that hath no might,' " Bemhard responded ; " and, O my 
brother," he exclaimed, pity for his unhappy companion swell- 
ing high in his soul, ''restoring grace to UiefaMen, Return, I 
beseech thee, to Him. Confess thy past sin ; spread forth thy 
present need. He will heal thy backsliding. He will love 
thee freely. Doubt it not. * I have seen his ways,' he saith of 
Israel of old,— God^enying, God-dishonouring ways they were, 
my brother ; yet what follows : * I will heal him, I will lead 
him also. I will restore comforts unto him.' He will — ?' 

At that instant the bearer of the torch appeared round a dis- 
tant comer, and impatiently shouted to them to come on. 

" Heaven bless thee for these words, my son," the poor monk 
cried, wringing Bemhard's hand ; « oh ! if— but no ; it is too 
late, too late 1 Hush, hush 1 " he cried, as Bemhard would 
have spoken ; "in pity, hush ! If tJiey knew I talked thus 
with thee — Come, let us hasten; he marks our lingering." 
He had sunk his voice to a hoarse, rapid whisper, and moved 
forward with startled haste, beginning, as he did so, to repeat 
a homily against the sin of heresy, in the cold, hard, unmoved 
voice he had used in the cell 

Again Bemhard essayed to speak; but again came that 
imploring " Hush ! " They were within ear-shot of the guide, 
and by the dim light of the torch he saw those worn, haggard 
features, wear a look of such utter, abject fear, as struck him 
dumb with wonder and pity. 

This episode was as an elixir of life to Bemhard's drooping 
energies. The life-long bondage, the apparently hopeless degra- 
dation of the monk's unhappy soul, moved him with holy fear ; 
while such a sense of the inestimable preciousness of the truths 
for which he was about to be called in question was awakened 
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within him by witnessing the misery and spiritual ruin caused 
by their loss ; such a realization of the glorious worth, the in- 
finite love, grace, power, and faithfulness of Him in whose 
strength victory was sure to the weakest, came to him as he 
sought to rouse and cheer that fallen brother's despairing heart, 
that every fear vanished, and a calm of unspeakable trust and 
peace filled his souL Far into the background of his thoughts 
faded the fond dream of his earthly dwelling ; bright rose the 
vision of the glad, eternal home, of harp and crown, and 
Master's sweet " Well done 1 " The words which last fell upon 
his dreaming ear rang through his wakened souL Another voice 
than Else's spoke them : — 

"/ say unto you^ my friend^ Be not afraid." Oh thrilling 
utterance from such a voice, at such an hour ! 

^^ Thy frimd — thy friend! Oh, gracious Lord. Ay, to the 
bitter end." Thus Bemhard's heart responded. 




CHAPTER XIX. 

UNCLE AND NEPHEW. 

" We have power 
To snatch the oppressor's bitter joy away I 
Shall the wild Indian, for his savage fame, 
Laugh and expire; and shall not Truth's high name 
Bear up her martyrs with all-conqnering sway?" 

Hbmaks. 

HEY had reached the torture-chamber. The monk's 
tremulous hand sought Bemhard's for one secret 
moment as their guide swung open the heavy, iron- 
clamped door. Bemhard returned the anxious, 
questioning touch with a calm, strong clasp, and passed with 
firm, unhesitating step over that terrible threshold. 

Passed into a large, low, vaulted chamber, dimly lit at the 
farther end, where dark figures were moving to and fro, by a 
cresset suspended from the ceiling. Towards these their guide 
led them. Things of mysterious and fearful import loomed 
through the lurid gloom as the red torch-light touched them : 
cords and heavy-weighted puUeys hanging from the roof; 
stroDge shapes of wood or iron .resting against the dank, 
dripping walls; and at that other end a long, low frame, on 
which a human form was already stretched, at the head and 
foot of which stood men with half-stripped forms and bare 
brawny arms. The monk's face grew livid in its ashen hue ; 
his teeth chattered audibly. Bemhard wore an undaunted 
mien, pale yet serene. Fast and firm upon his powerless right 
hand he felt a Father's clasp. He knew that he, a loved and 
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guarded child, was safe in sure, almighty keeping. The battle 
was not his, but God's. 

He passed quickly to the side of Gregory, and ere those who 
stood round could prevent, had knelt and clasped the hand 
ahready bound to the cruel rack. No need to ask, " How is it 
with thee, brother 1" in sight of the radiant serenity of that 
lighted face. No need to whisper the " Fear not" which brought 
so triumphant a smile to eye and lip. Yet Bemhard did botL 

" It is well with me," Gregory answered. " Counted worthy 
to suffer for His name's sake. Faithful is He that hath pro- 
mised, that hath overcome, that filleth me, a weak, unworthy 
8inner, with such pea«e, joy, and confidence as this poor mortal 
frame can scarce contain. — And thou, my young brother 1" 

" They have brought me hither," Bemhard answered, " that 
the sight of thy torture may overcome me ere mine own. 
Brother, thy words have oft fired my soul; now shall thy con- 
stancy nerve it to endure." 

" Nay, rather the proof given to thy sight, in aid of thy 
weak, unfledged faith, of the sustaining grace of Him who will 
either so temper the pangs this weak flesh must undergo, or so 
strengthen my spirit, that I shall be enabled to endure them 
unmoved. Of this I am as assured as though it were a past 
experience. Let not my apparent suffering move thee. This 
rack shall be as tolerable to me as the burning, fiery furnace to 
the faithful three of old. He is in presence here who made 
them victors there. His strength shall be made perfect in our 
weakness — ^thine as well as mine, my brother." 

"Thy words are as oil to the kindled courage of my soul," 
Bernhard said. "Yes; almighty strength is ours. If God be 
for us, who can be against us 1 Pray for me, O brother beloved 
and Venerated, as I for thee." 

"As Christ, for whose truth we suffer, doth for us both," 
was the rejoinder. 

They were not allowed further speecL This much would 

12 



ITS UyCLE AXD XEPHHT. 



hftve been permin«d. bad not tlie attentioii of the chief 
izMfoistovs beeai oorapied at that moment by a letter deliv^ned 
hv a mesBEoifer, irbo entered at the same time as Bemhard and 
bis attiendantSw by a pnTate docHr, to irbkb a spiral stair de- 
scended from the archiepiscopal palace. 

The letter vas from Bokycana. It seemed to find small 
favour with the little groap, ocmsisting <^ priests and two state 
officers, which surrounded Dominic de Latz, upon whom, in 
Yirtue of his office as chief inquisitor of Prague and abbot of 
the Hradschin monastery, the conduct <^ the doleful proceed- 
ings about to take place devcdved, and to whom it was addressed. 
He was a hard, pitiless-looking man, with thin, colourless lips, 
square, heavy jaws, and dark gleaming eyes, deep-set beneath 
receding brows. 

'' Now, this is most strange,^ he said, a cynical sneer curling 
his lip. "!Rokycana — but a few hours agone loudest in de- 
nouncing his nephew's guilt — ^writes commanding us to deal 
gently with him, to remember that it is upon unproved suspi- 
don alone that he is put to the question, to judge discreetly 
between the steadfastness of innocence and the obduracy of 
impenitent guilt, and to bear well in mind the frailty of the 
frame in which the spirit of a Hon is lodged." 

" As that of a craven cur in his," said Stephen Prascowitsch 
scornfully. " He barks loud, and fliea To thine office, worthy 
father abbot, and heed not the puling weakness of one who, 
had he a tithe of yon heretic's honesty, would be trapped in the 



same snare." 



To these sentiments all, by word or gesture, assented. The 
time-server, caressed and used by all parties, had the respect 
and confidence of none. 

We will not dwell upon the harrowing details of the scene 
that followed. The torture wrung no groan from Gregory's 
pale lips; no words passed them, after one clear, strong pro- 
testation of innocence of all guilt except that of obeying Grod 
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rather tlian man, save those of holy, unshaken, exultant trust, 
— of joyful praise for grace vouchsafed So evident was it that 
the spectacle of his victorious endurance was calculated to 
strengthen rather than shake the confidence of Bemhard, that 
he was led at last to a distant part of the ill-lighted vault, and 
plied, by way of distraction, with arguments and menaces by a 
couple of priests, — ^by entreaties and warnings by Stephen Pras- 
cowitsch, whose anxiely for his conversion seemed even more 
eagerly intense than at his examination. 

Suddenly a strange stillness seemed to roll like a wave 
through the dank atmosphere of the vaulted chamber. Bern- 
hard's tormentors ceased their babble and turned instinctively 
towards the end where the cresset-lamp shed a ring of dim light 
upon torturers and tortured. The executioners stood at ease, 
as men whose task is done. The abbot and his colleagues gazed 
mutely at one another with pale faces of questioning dread. 
Bemhard pressed through those who no longer sought to restrain 
him, and rushed to the suflferer's side. 

A sufferer no longer ! With a weight of sweet, unutterable 
rest upon closed lips and placid brow, — ^with a smile of high, 
ineffable rapture upon parted, wondering lips, he lay, marble 
white, marble still, marble cold. To those that gazed in guilty 
dread upon it, it seemed as though that pure, bright, restful 
face shone through the sombre gloom with light which owned 
no earthly source. 

A moment Bemhard gazed in silence, then turned on the 
pale, anxious group, a face bright with holy triumph. " And 
this," he said, " O fools I O fools I is what you brought me 
hither to witness ! Think ye your worst can shake me now ? 
What hath your rending rack been to him upon whom ye 
have wrought it 1 A peaceful death-pillow, a swift chariot into 
the presence of the King !" Then, bending down, he kissed the 
martyr's pale, shining brow. " Thy rest is won, O brother beloved, 
O father revered!" he murmured. " And thy God is my God." 
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" 'Tis a swoon, not death," the abbot gasped, with ashen lips, 
whose trembling gave the lie to his confident words. " Such 
extremity hath not been used. Release him with care," he 
said to the executioners. " Prompt measures will speedily 
restore him." 

The executioners obeyed ; the maimed form was releajsed 
with practised skill, and laid carefully upon a straw pallet 
which was in readiness. Bemhard was not suffered to approach 
it. A monk skilled in the healing art bent over it, felt the 
swollen, dislocated wrist and unheaving breast, and, looking 
up with face of blank dismay, pronounced life to be indeed 
extinct. 

The utmost consternation was evinced by all, — especially by 
the state officials. Kokycana was neither esteemed nor re- 
spected, but he was feared. His influence with the king made 
his displeasure a serious matter. Few doubted that policy, not 
conviction, had changed his demeanour towards the Picard& 
The truest sympathies of his divided heart were believed still 
to lie with them. In a moment of angry pique, when stung by 
the sad and solemn home-thrusts of Gregory, he had consented 
to his being put to the question. In dread of his well-known 
vacillation of purpose, the sentence had been inimediately exe- 
cuted. His letter, whose purport showed his uneasy conscience 
to be already startled into remorse, had been disregarded; and 
his nephew, for whom he was known to entertain a strong 
affection, lay there, done to death, in spite of its command and 
warning. 

The fact was accomplished. It and its consequences had to 
be faced, and at once. After a hurried consultation, in which 
it was agreed to conceal the fact that Gregory had actually 
expired upon the rack, a messenger was despatched to Roky- 
cana with the tidings that his nephew waa in his last 
extremity. 

The night — or rather the morning — ere this was far advanced. 
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Nevertheless, Kokycana must have been awake and watching. 
In less time than would have been thought possible, his steps 
descended the secret stair. 

Without a word, he strode across the dim vault, through the 
pale group that ieU dumbly back at his approach, to the spot 
where, with Heaven's peace stamped upon it, that white, still, 
upturned face shone palely beneath the cresset's overhanging 
ray. 

There he paused. The light f eU full upon his face and figure, 
and struck fladiing rays from his jeweUed hands as he struck 
them together with a mute gesture of dismay. He was a man 
of noble presence and handsome countenance; but his form 
seemed cowering then beneath the weight of its rich silken robes 
of office; his face was terrible to view, in its white passion of 
guilt, and horror, and despair. 

" O my Gregory, my Gregory ! Would to God that I were 
as thou art !" 

From the innermost depths of a stricken, remorseful heart, 
that bitter ciy broke forth, thrilling a stillness awful as the 
grave's, with a foretaste of a lost soul's anguish. 

A moment more, and he turned fiercely upon the abbot. 
** Knowest thou what thou hast done?" he said; " what blood 
it is that thou hast brought upon thy soul and mine 1 A saint 
of God's, — a stainless confessor of his holy truth, — a man whose 
shoe-latchet nor thou nor I were worthy to unloose. How 
dared ye disregard my warning and behest? Thou, Dominic 
de Ltitz, must answer this to God; ye, sirrahs," to the officers, 
" to the king and me." 

A stormy scene followed. The abbot protested ; the officers 
explained; the executioners declared that a woman's frame 
might have safely borne that under which Gregory's had suc- 
cumbed. Bokycana, goaded almost to frenzy by the upbraiding 
of a remorseful conscience, was not to be appeased. 

Meanwhile Bemhard, unnoticed, had approached the side of 
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Gregory. The fl|»iitiial exuhmtum which had filled his soul 
with the fiist sadden rpalifaiwm of the martiyT's triumph won 
had given place, as was natural, to a sense of loss and sorrow, 
— a loss and sorrow, not personal merely, but sadly, irreparably 
atifecdng the whole Picard community. 

Occupied by his own mournful thoughts, he bent over the 
body of his friend, paying little heed to what was passii^ 
around him. Suddenly, moved by an impulse whose origin he 
could never trace, he knelt, and, opening the vest^ laid his hand 
upon the quiet breast of the dead. 

A swift-kindling flash of amaze, of doubt^ of hope, lit up his 
face. Another moment^ and a dear, glad voice rang high 
above the strife of tongues. " Thert is Ufe here/' it said 

In a moment !Rokycana was bending over the supposed 
corpse. " Life ! life ! " he gasped. ** Then I am no murderer. 
God, hast thou such mercy for a wretch like me) But^ na 
Living face of mortal man never wore look like that." 

'^ Knowest thou not," said Bemhard, ^^ how those who looked 
on Christ's first martyr, Stephen, ' saw his face like that of an 
angel ' ? How Paul, stoned and cast forth beyond the gate of 
Lystra, was caught up, * in the body or out of the body, God 
knoweth,' into the third heaven, and heard unspeakable words! 
Thinkest thou his raptured spirit lent no brightness to his 
mortal brow 1 The Christ of whom Stephen, and Paul, and he^" 
pointing to Gregory, *' have alike been faithful confessors and 
true witnesses, is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 
Even now all heaven may be opened to this tranced spirit's 
gaze. Yet doth this heart thrill still with mortal life. I am 
a physician, and mistake not," he added, seeing incredulity 
struggling with awe in the pallid, gazing faces around " Ye 
may assure yourselves of the fact ; " and he drew back. 

Kokycana stooped and laid his hand upon the breast. His 
expression changed from haggard dread to awe, as the heart- 
beats, slow,' feeble, scarce-distinguishable, answered to his quick- 
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ened sensea '^ God be praised ! " he exclaimed, starting to his 
feet. " There is life ! — ^Thou art a physician, thou sayst 1 " he 
continued, turning to Bemhard. 

"lam." 

" And, by thy speech, of the Picard faith. To thy care, then, 
I commit him. Do thine utmost to relieve and restore him." 

•• The feeble spark of life which lingers can scarce expand to 
6ame in this chill, noisome vault," said Bemhard. 

"Bear him hence, then," said Bokycana impatiently; "while 
we linger it may grow too late. — ^Thou, Arnold Benitz, lead the 
way to the nearest apartment where air and warmth may be 
aflforded." 

Bemhard stooped to lay the bruised limbs more easily ere the 
pallet was lifted. The clank of his fetters caught Bokycana's 
ear. For the first time he regarded him earnestly. "Methinks 
I have seen thy face before 1 " he said, questioningly. 

" But yesterday, my lord," Bemhard answered, " amidst the 
imprisoned Picards; and a year agone in the sick-chamber of 
your friend, the Baron von Parlitz." 

" Ha ! But wherefore art thou here ? " He cast an angry, 
suspicious glance around. 

" I was brought hither to answer for my faith, as Gregory 
hath done, should the sight of his torture leave it unshaken," 
Bemhard answered. 

"By whose orders?" £;okycana demanded, imperiously. 
" Not by the council's, nor yet by mine." 

Stephen Prascowitsch plucked him by the sleeve and sought 
to whisper something; but he was angrily bidden to speak 
out 

" My lord," he said, " it was in accordance with the entreaty 
of his kinsman, Manuel de Kralitz, who, most earnestly desirous 
of his conversion, and fully persuaded that the dread influences 
of the place and scene would be sufficient to induce him to 
retract his errors, besought that he might be brought hither to 
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witness the torture of his brother heretia Our intention went 
not beyond wholesome intimidation." 

A sudden flash of intelligence lit up Bemhard's mind. The 
unscrupulous avarice of Stephen Prascowitsch was notorious. 
Bribed by Manuel, and in concert with the abbot, whose co- 
operation would be easily won by reason of his zeal against 
heresy, he had practised this ruse upon him. A burning glow of 
shame and pain ran tingling through every vein, as he recaUed 
the brief panic-fear which had involuntarUy overcome him. 
What ! had a shadow been enough to tempt him to deny his Lord ) 

By B;okycana's orders his manacles were removed, ostensibly 
that he might the better attend to Gregory's needs, really in 
conscience-stricken acknowledgment of their injustice. 

It was some hours before the trance-like swoon in which 
Gregory lay gave place to conscious life. Meanwhile Eokycana 
paced the cell to which he had been borne with distracted steps, 
or, stopping a few moments, gazed on the maimed, unconscious 
form. " Nita ! Nita ! " he would exclaim, referring to his dead 
sister, Gregory's mother, "is it thus that I have kept thy 
charge 1" Then, doubtless, reminded of higher claims and a 
holier charge alike ignored, betrayed, he would resume his rest- 
less pacings to and fro. Sometimes, as though in answer to his 
own accusing conscience, he would break forth into justification 
of his own conduct, at others rail bitterly against the hair- 
brained enthusiasm and seditious intents of the Picards. Bern- 
hard, recognizing that his mood was one with which God alone 
had skill to deal, watched him with silence upon his lips, deep 
prayer within his heart. 

By imperceptible degrees, Gregory's face assumed its wonted 
hue and expression. At last, as from a deep, sweet, restful 
sleep, he woke. Casting a look of perplexed wonder around, he 
sought to raise himself upon his elbow. The agony caused by 
the attempted action wrung a cry from his lips, and brought 
back remembrance of what had passed. 
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As he first met the clear gaze of his nephew's steadfast eyes, 
a crimson flush mounted to Bokycana's brow, then fading, left 
his face, to the very lips on which words died unspoken, of an 
ashen whiteness. Yet those eyes had a strange, sad, tender 
sweetness in their depths; the words which feU from those pale 
lips were of pity, not of reproacL " My poor uncle," Gregory 
said, with slow, deep utterance, " thou little knowest what thou 
losest If it be salvation to possess Christ, it is peace to follow, 
rapture to suffer for him." 

Kokycana hid his face and wept. 

"To suffer, did I say?" continued Gregory. "I have not 
suffered ; I have but proved how divine strength can be per- 
fected in mortal weakness, by the mighty and sufficient sustain- 
ing of the everlasting arms outspread beneath it, — by the un- 
utterable consolations of Christ's most precious love." 

And then he told them how, from the conscious endurance of 
sufferings rendered light and easy to be borne by the ineffable 
joy and peace which filled his soul, he had passed into a dream 
or trance, in which all sense of pain was swallowed up amidst 
sights and sounds of glory, and beauty, and rapture. One 
phase of this vision or dream seemed to have made a special , 
impression upon him. In the midst of a meadow of wonderful 
beauty and fertility, he saw a marvellously lofty, wide-spreading 
tree, whose flowers filled the air with fragrance, while an incon- 
ceivable variety of the richest and most beautiful fruits loaded 
its boughs. Upon these fruits numberless birds were feeding. 
Three youths, of ordinary but unfamiliar human aspect, ruled 
those birds with wands which they held. In fitting place we 
shall see what construction was afterwards placed upon this.* 

Long ere Gregory had fully revived, the gray light of the 
wintry morning had streamed in through the high grated win- 
dow of the cell. Scarcely had he completed the recital of his 

* The swoon and dream of Gregory de Raaerherz, and Rokycana's remorse, are facts 
of bistorf. 
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dream, when a messenger knocked at the door of the cell, with 
the intimation that the king desired Bokycana's immediate 
presence. 

Few and solemn were the parting words between the unde 
and the nephew. On the one side were remorse, humiliation, 
contrition ; on the other faithfulness, tenderness, truth. ^' The 
truth is with us, and thou knowest it," were Gregory's parting 
words. "Woe to the servant who, knowing his Lord's will, 
doeth it not ; woe to him that standeth at the threshold of the 
kingdom, and nor entereth himself nor suffereth those who 
would to enter ; and, oh ! woe, woe to him who, on an awful, 
surely-coming day, shall hear from a denied Saviour's holy lips 
the bitter words, — * Depart, I know you not 1 ' Oh, mine unde! 
in Christ's name I charge thee, hush not the voice of conscienoe 
— obey its dictates. Thou knowest it to be the very breath of 
God within thee : ' And what shall it profit a man, if he gam 
the whole world and lose his own soul 1 ' " 

Solemn, searching words ! — ^words which, pondered, prayed 
over, might have wrought repentance unto life — ^words which, 
disregarded, as, alas I they were, must have preyed like quench- 
less Grecian fire upon that craven heart through ten more years 
of hardened guilt, and glowed in lurid flame through the awful 
gloom of a dark and hopeless deathbed at their closa 

That day, at Rokycana's instigation, unconditional liberty 
was accorded to all the Picard prisoners in the Hradschin. 




CHAPTER XX. 

FALSE STEPS. 

" This is the corse of every evil deed, 
That, propagating itUi, it brings forth eviL" 

SOECELLKR. 

BITTER wintry afternoon; the ground iron-hard 
with keen black Erost, the sky piled with dense 
masses of murky clouds; great feathery snow- 
flakes drifting spctrsely here and there; the icy 
wind sweeping down through the mountain gorges, its breath 
sharp and clear as a sabre stroka No weather to tempt a 
traveller to linger on his way. Yet Wenzel de Convald, riding 
alone along the bleak, lonely road leading from the town of 
Leitmeritz to Convald, reins in his impatient steed almost to a 
foot-pace, as though he would fain eke out the distance that 
lies between him and the gray, nearing towers of his home. 

It is more than three months since we saw him approaching 
those ancestral towers for the first time, amidst floating banners, 
and pealing bugles, and ringing shouts of joyful welcome. He 
is changed since then: his cheek is sunken; his eye clouded and 
troubled ; the bright serenity which marked it once has faded 
from his mien. He shrinks and shivers before the biting blast, 
yet suffers his furred mantle to strain at the jewelled claap 
which holds it, as its force strips it from his shoulders and 
flutters it uselessly behind him. His aspect is that of one 
stunned by some sudden blow, or overworn by long pressure of 
an insupportable burden. 
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The lords of Convald had some rights of jurisdiction over 
the town of Leitmeritz. Thither Wenzel has been, as his 
uncle's deputy, touching some municipal matters. There he 
has learned from Nicolas Czerin, the burgomaster, things which 
have overwhelmed him with pain and shama He, Nicolas, 
has told him with savage triumph how Papists and Galixtines, 
united in one strong purpose, have not only resolved, but have 
actually begun, to quench in blood and consume by fire the 
hateful Picard heresy. He has detailed steps the council has 
taken to insure the arrest of aU fugitives, and the due punish- 
ment of aU who shall aid or shelter them. He has told how 
peaceful settlements have already been laid waste, how prisons 
have been filled, racks occupied, not merely by brethren in 
Christian bonds, but by those dear to WenzeFs heart, — ^those 
whose hands he has clasped in loving fellowship, — those with 
whom he has worshipped and taken sweet counsel That these 
things were imminent, Wenzel had known; the knowledge 
that they art has roused a tempest in his soul, which renders 
him mentally unconscious of the adverse elements around him. 

How and wherefore this was, we shall better comprehend 
after a brief review of the months he has passed at Convald. 

He came thither with loins girded and spirit braced to do 
battle for his faith. Ere he left Chlumnowitz, the church (then 
under the sole pastorate of Theodore E;Ostha, the venerable 
Lefiy having died the year before, full of joy and triumphant 
confidence in the glorious future of the Bohemian Church) had 
assembled to exhort him to steadfastness, to beseech for him all 
needed grace, wisdom, and strength. His personal friends, the 
Krasas, Theodore E-ostha, and Gertrude de Chlum, had been 
unceasing in their prayers, unsparing in their faithful counsels. 
His own spirit was fully alive to the dangers which threatened 
him. As he rode that day through the bright September sun- 
shine toward the stately towers of his ancestral home, his 
natural elation had been subdued by a deep sense of the 
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uncertain tenure by which he held his position. As he crossed 
its threshold, there rose from his inmost heart a voiceless cry 
for the grace and strength and Almighty keeping by which 
alone he could stand in the coming hour of temptation. 

That hour came not as he expected— in sharp, decisive con- 
flict : temptations rarely do wear the exsuct guise we anticipata 
Instead of anger, bigotry, coercion, he met sorrow— gentle, 
reasonable toleration — ^patient, subtle suasion. 

Wenzel was human; through his veins flowed the hot blood 
of youth — the blood of a noble and strong-passioned race; his 
wildest dreams had been more than realized; the poor, nameless 
student, had suddenly become a baron of high degree, had ex- 
changed a peasant's cot for lordly ancestral towers filled with 
trophies of a glorious past. He could view, far as eye could 
reach, his noble heritage outspread. A future full of latent 
powers and glowing possibiHties opened in seductive vista 
before him. The dearest desire of his heart was aU but within 
his grasp. It had been no time to woo beneath the solemn 
shadow of death. But heart can answer to heart without the 
medium of speecL When fitting time should come for the heir 
of Convald to demand in accustomed form the hand of the noble 
maiden of Chlum, Wenzel knew full well a heart already won 
would be yielded with it 

Can we wonder if, on that sudden height, Wenzel grew 
giddy; if the things of time and sense assumed undue propor- 
tions; if the keen edge of his spiritual perceptions was blunted; 
if, though his inmost heart remained true to the faith of the 
gospel, he was led, by step after step of concession and com- 
promise, into a false position, a position from which it needed a 
giant eflbrt of faith, resolution, and self-abnegation to extricate 
himself? 

Ere he had been a week at Convald, he had given two 
promises : the one — ^that for three months he would hold no 
intercourse whatever with his brethren in the faith — ^was offered 
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in the rash bravado of a high and youthful spirit, stung and 
heated by Father Cyrirs skilfully masked taunts and covert 
implications; the other — that he would be present, as witness, 
if not as participator, of all the ceremonies of the Church, cele- 
brated with due pomp and regularity in the castle chapel — ^was 
yielded in involuntary homage to the true piety, ardent faith, 
and fervent zeal of his uncle. 

These were two false steps. The frank, unsuspiciousness of 
WenzeFs youth and nature was no match for Father Cyril's 
deep-laid strategy, planned with a brain undimmed by mists of 
feeling, unperturbed by scruples of conscience. Wenzel could 
not always parry his well-timed thrusts, refute his well-chosen 
arguments; nay, more, he could not absolutely dislodge his 
sophLstries from his mind. As time went on, and his per- 
plexities increased, he yearned more and more painfully for the 
help, sympathy, and fellowship he had voluntarily renounced, 
feeling as though one hearty word of exhortation, counsel, cheer, 
would have dispelled the lethargy which had benumbed his 
spiritual faculties. And he could not but be sorely troubled 
when he reflected that the step he had taken was capable of 
many constructions besides the right ona Gertrude would not 
doubt his constancy to his faith— her nature was above sus- 
picion or mistrust; but it was unspeakably painful to feel that 
his mysterious silence must seem neglect, and might well be 
construed into forgetfulness, of herself. 

The other promise gradually wove, out of his uncle's fostered 
hopes and dependent love, out of his own strong, iresponsive 
affection and sympathy, fetters soft as silk, but strong as iron, 
round his heart and steps. At first he and his uncle had held 
free converse together on the differing points in their creeds. 
But the confessional revealed to the watchful and wary Father 
Cyril that the baron's receptive mind and hungering spiritual 
nature were becoming unduly biased and aroused by WenzeFs 
scriptural arguments. A peremptory prohibition, on peril of 
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heretic taint, to hold further converse with Wenzel upon such 
matters, save in his own presence, was the natural sequence of 
this discovery, as the baron's implicit and alarmed obedience was 
of the spiritual subservience which had become second nature 
to him. 

Not till this point did Wenzel feel his second promise gall 
his conscience or fetter his steps. After it, prevented at first 
by deference to his uncle's commands, afterwards by the 
difficulty always felt in breaking a silence which should never 
have been permitted, from obtruding the forbidden subject, it 
did botL It was Father Cyril's policy to avoid discussion 
before the baron ; and Wenzel found himself unwittingly, it ap- 
peared almost inevitably, fostering false impressions and false 
hopes in his uncle's mind. 

The heart of Berthold de Convald, intensely loving by 
nature, lately so .utterly desolate, fastened upon Wenzel with 
an affection at once dependent and paternal. In his nature he 
found affinities never possessed by his own bright, wayward 
Hugo. Worn in heart and suffering in body, wasting slowly 
but surely with a fatal disease, Wenzel's loving, youthful 
presence, was to him a source of perpetual refreshment, hope, 
and comfort Day by day he grew more fondly dependent 
upon it. 

With the new hopes and interests which, with the knowledge 
of Wenzel's existence, had sprung from the ashes of a sorrowful 
past, new life seemed for a season to return into the baron's 
enfeebled framei But just as Wenzel, roused by tidings of 
sufferings for Christ's sake nobly dared by his brethren in the 
faith, had resolved to break through the subtle coils which 
bound him, an attack of hemorrhage brought him to the very 
brink of the grave, and left him so frail and suffering that it 
became not only a cruel but a perilous thing to agitate or 
distress him. In that sickness he first disclosed to Wenzel the 
solemn vow he had taken. It set the final rivet to Wenzel's 
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chain. Full well he knew, at whatever cost, that vow would 
be folfiUed Thenceforth he felt his nnde's very life was in his 
hand. 

Need we wonder that there were times when Wenzel, alone, 
unaided, unwarned — his light obscured, his judgment biased 
by the vastness of the temporal interests at stake, his mind 
bewildered by the sophistries of Father Cyril, his heart wrung 
by the mute pleadings of his uncle's yearning eyes, wavered on 
the very brink of apostasy! Has not Satan, masked as an 
angel of light, oft moved our own weak hearts to faithless 
deeds, by his subtle lever of expediency, and with how much 
less cause t Has he not persuaded us that by some slight com- 
promise of principle some worthy end would be gained, some 
good achieved, some evil avoided t Nay, have not his subtleties 
prevailed till we have almost believed the broad, smooth, flowery 
way we longed to choose, Grod's special, peculiar path for us ? 

We should be able to understand, therefore, that there had 
been bewildered moments when it had seemed to Wenzel that 
it might be by outward conformity to the faith of his ancestors 
he should best serve the cause of God and the gospel As the 
rich and powerful Baron de Convald what might he not 
achieve ? As a poor and outcast Picard what could he accom- 
plish 1 Might not Grod's meaning in the strange providences of 
his life be thus interpreted 1 

Sometimes the Lord sees the bitter dust of self-humiliation 
to be needful for his people. But he dealt graciously with his 
young and sorely-tempted servant Fervent prayers from 
faithful hearts went up for him day by day. He, to whose 
keeping he had committed himself ere those earth-born mists 
had veiled Heaven's sunlight from his soul, was faithful to the 
charge. Through a conflict which paled his cheek and dimmed 
his eye, which robbed his days of comfort and his nights of 
rest, a faithful God, an unforgetting Saviour, brought him in 
safety if not in triumpL 
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We have but sought to present to the reader a suggestive 
outline of this crisis of "Wenzel's life ; we must leave it to his 
imagination to fill in the details, and to conceive the conflicting 
emotions of his soul as he rode slowly homewards along that 
"wintry road — slowly, for a battle had to be won or lost before 
he passed the gates of Convald. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

THE FUOITIVES. 

" He doet not caU for longf in winter-ttme 

From frozen waten, wareleti at His word; 




Nor aak for flowen in a lonleaf clime. 
Nor lordlj pfloani from the unftmng chord." 

Ajtha Shiptoit. 

IN that Haino wintry afternoon, on that same bleak 
inoun tain-road, but in an opposite direction, other 
travellers — a woman, mounted on a mule, and 
Ixiaring a restless, wailing yearling child in her 
arms, and a youn^ man, who walked at her bridle-rein, en- 
c<)unt<;ring the biting blast cloakless, his mantle being the outer- 
most wraj) of woman and child — were slowly journeying ; the 
Hpcied in tlwiir case being that of necessity, not of choice. The 
mule, at Ix^t a sorry jade, had fallen lame by the way, and 
limj)ed ])ainfully ovct the rocky, frost-bound road. 

Wenzfil, lost in a mazcj of jiainful and perplexed thoughts, 
markf^l tJuun in j)assing with the outward eye alone, and rode 
on a few paces. Tlien he wheeled his horse round with a 
m()V(Mnent (}uick and sudd(UL as the lightning flash of conviction 
which (laiiied through his brain. The travellers had paused, 
an<l were looking after him. Another moment, and he had 
sprung from his saddle and grasped the young man's hand in 
glad an<l loving recognition. 

" 'I'liou, l^ernhard, my friend, my brother ! " he exclaimed, 
with lighted face. **Thy wife too, and child, treasures of 
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which thou art wont to be so chary, here this bitter day on this 
bleak mountain-side ! How chances this, my friend ? " 

His own heart, Else's sad, changed mien, the quivering, of the 
pale lip with which she vainly strove to respond to his greeting, 
answered the unthinking query before Bemhard slowly and 
sadly replied. 

"Needst thou to ask, WenzeH" he said, with a stem sad- 
ness which struck cold upon WenzePs eager heart. " Knowest 
thou so little of what is befalling Christ's followers in Bohemia 
at this present, that thou marvellest to find one, who from 
thine own lips received the glorious truths of his most blessed 
gospel, a homeless wanderer, forced to expose those dearer to 
him than life to the rigours of a wintry journey, lest a still 
harder lot should befall them ] " 

" Thou impliest a rebuke, my Bemhard," Wenzel answered. 
"Alas, I merit it too well. In good sooth, I have even now 
first learned at Leitmeritz that the long-threatened storm has 
actually burst ; that while I have been drifting with the tide, 
noble souls, thou amongst them, my friend, have been sealing 
their faith by endurance of rack and chain and loss of all 
things. In the bitterness of soul these tidings caused, I had 
well-nigh passed you by unmarked." 

" As the sufferings abound, so also do the consolations," said 
Bemhard. "Amidst them we but prove the faithfulness of 
Him for whose worthy name we rejoice to suffer." 

"But our dear home," sobbed Els6, "where we were so 
happy; and thou so good and kind to all. Oh, it is cruel, 
cruel ! " 

"Patience, sweet heart," Bemhard whispered tenderly, 
wrapping the cloak closer round her ; " God is over all. — She 
is overworn with cold, and weariness, and fears for the child," he 
added, turning to WenzeL "We must press on, or we shall 
scarce reach Leitmeritz ere the storm comes down." 

" But, Bemhard, Leitmeritz is no place of refuge for thee^" 
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remonstrated Wenzel ; " to venture thither would be but to walk 
straight into the den of the wolf." 

"Thou forgettest that Nicolas Czerin, the burgomaster, is 
my Else's father." 

It was a hard thing to do, — to close a well-nigh reached door 
of refuge in the face of weary, half-frozen fugitives, to crush a 
daughter's trustful heart beneath a father's cruel obduracy; but 
Wenzel had to do it. The burgomaster had boasted that there 
was not a household in Leitmeritz to which the stringent orders 
and deterrent menaces of the council had not penetrated. The 
whole place was priest-ridden. But the day before, a fugitive 
Picard family had been betrayed there by the craven cowardice 
of the kinsman beneath whose roof they had sought temporary 
shelter, and now lay in prison and peril of life. And Nicolas 
had spoken of his son-in-law with the bitterest animosity, 
cursing him as heretic and traitor, and vowing that no task 
would be pleasanter to him than that of carrying a fagot to his 
stake. That this was no idle vaunt, but genuine intent, the 
known character of the man for bigotry and hardness, no less 
than the savage intensity of his manner, left Wenzel no room 
to doubt It would manifestly be madness for Bemhard to 
count upon his protection. 

It was easier to convince Bernhard of this than Els6. Poor 
child ! through the bitter cold and toil of their hasty flight she 
had been upborne by trust in the sure refuge at its end — the 
safe shelter of the old home-roof, Ursula's grim welcome and 
delight. She was faint with cold and hunger and fatigue ; her 
slight arms were cramped and stiffened with their burden ; her 
fond heart wrung by her child's plaintive, constant cries. But 
once convinced that not risk alone but certain peril awaited 
Bemhard at Leitmeritz, and horses would not have drawn her 
thither. For her sake and the child's, Bemhard would have 
braved it. Nicolas, obdurate as he was, could scarcely refuse 
them shelter ; Ursula most surely would not. 
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But Else's fears, once roused, prevailed over cold and fatigue, 

and every other feeling. " No ! no ! no ! " she exclaimed, with 

passionate energy, when Bemhard declared that to run the risk 

appeared the only course open to them, and that therefore, 

trusting in God, without whose permission no evil could befall 

them, they must press on — "no! no! no! Thinkest thou I 

would seek a rest, a safety, thou couldst not share 1 No, no ; 

where thou art I will be, my Bemhard. Better, a thousandfold 

better, for me aud the babe to perish in this gathering storm 

with thee beside us, than live safe and sheltered to know thee 

prisoned, tortured !" Even as she spoke a wilder blast, driving 

a blinding shower of snow before it, rushed howling across the 

valley, tearing open her cloak, and wringing a fretful cry of 

terror and distress from the chilled, frightened babe. " Bern- 

liard, Bemhard, what shall we do?" she exclaimed, wringing 

lier hands in an agony. Then with sudden thought she turned 

imploringly to WenzeL "Canst thou not help us?" she said 

piteously. "Thou art rich and great, and wert of us once. 

IProm thee Bemhard learned the truths for which we suffer 

now. A word from thee would surely win us safe shelter under 

some poor roof. Wilt thou not speak it, for the dear Christ's 

sake, and the babe's?" 

A keen sense of his utter personal powerlessness even there, 
on the lands of which he was well-nigh possessor, to protect 
"these or any fugitives from the vengeful wrath of Rome, darted 
like cold steel through WenzePs mind. He knew that he could 
not fully insure their safety even in the village of Convald : the 
influence of Father Cyril was paramount there; nothing escaped 
his watchful eye. Besides, two stranger monks had for some 
days past lodged at the castle. Preoccupied with his own 
mental conflicts, and engrossed with cares for his uncle, in 
whose apartments nearly his whole time was spent, Wenzel 
had given little heed to the presence and intent of these 
strangers. Only that morning had he learned their mission 
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from Nicolas Czerin : it was to scent out heresy and heretics, 
and to imbue the minds of the faithful with due zeal and horror 
against both. At their instigation and that of Father pyril, 
the Council of Leitmeritz had acted. In that moment Wenzel 
felt to his very heart's core how delusive was the phantasy that 
had more than once lured him to the very verge of apostasy. 
Romish craft and treachery and power would be too strong for 
a single arm, even of a baron of Convald. 

Thought can flash home conviction swift as the dazzling levin 
light There was no apparent pause between Else's appeal and 
WenzeFs warm response. 

" Most gladly will I do what I can, sweet Els^," he replied 
" But, alas !" he continued, turning to Bemhard, '* I can sug- 
gest no better refuge than the hut of a charcoal-burner, which 
stands somewhere in the skirts of yonder wood. Even could 
thy wife and babe face the long mUes of backward journeying 
in the teeth of this bitter storm, to take you to Convald would 
be but to set bloodhounds on your after-track." 

" Any shelter, however mean, would be welcome," said Bern- 
hard. " There is death to these frail lives in this icy blast." 

" Then we will but shift this poor jade's precious burden to 
my good steed's stout back (he is full gentle, sweet Els6 — thou 
needst not fear), and press onward towards it," said Wenzel; 
" the storm gathers force every moment." 

The transfer was speedily madei Wenzel took the horse'i 
bridle and led the way ; Bemhard following with the mul< 
which, relieved of its burden, made better progress. The sue 
was now eddying in giddy swirls around them, and Wenzel 
much ado to distinguish the narrow opening in the trees '•^^■-"P 
which he had once seen the old charcoal-burner drive his imt:^^© 
with empty panniers, and which he thence inferred led to ^^^^^ 
hut. Once found, the path was not difficult to trace, but a^^ " 
mounted a steep, pine-clad slope, was scarce practicable 
Wenzel's horse. Encouraged, however, by his master's h 
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and voice, the docile creature struggled bravely on. A quarter- 
hora^a hard toil brought them safely to the hut. 

Its grimy and solitary occupant was a man of kindly nature ; 
and it needed not the unmistakable tokens of noble rank in 
Wenzel's rich dress and stately mien, or the broad pieces he 
laid in his hand, to win his ready welcome to his poor best, — 
the need of woman and babe was enougL He was an old 
man, well-nigh stone-deaf — an advantageous circumstance, inas- 
much as it gave his guests full liberty of unrestrained converse. 
This infirmity and his isolated life, doubtless, rendered him 
ignorant of the decree of the council, and the cause of that 
decree, — or the flight of Picard heretics towards the frontier. 
He seemed to have no suspicion that those who sought the 
shelter of his roof were other than lawful, storm-baffled travel- 
Ier& He hastened, therefore, to throw fresh logs upon the fire, 
and to set forth the best fare the hut could afford — ^black bread, 
and hard, sour goat-milk cheese. 

The hut was a wretched one : the bare, rocky ground its 
floor; the walls full of chinks, through which the wind blew 
keen and cold, Through a hole in the roof which stood in lieu 
of chimney the snow fell hissing and spluttering on the logs 
which smouldered on the rude heartL The atmosphere was 
thick and dim with the pungent smoke of the damp wood. 
A heavy bench, table, and stool were the only furniture; a 
heap of dried leaves and moss, covered with a tattered deerskin, 
the only promise of sleeping acconmiodation. What a contrast 
to the bright, trim, glowing comfort of the wanderers' lost 
home ! 

Wenzel took the boy from Else's stiff and weary arms. 
Attracted by the rich hues the firelight struck from the jewelled 
clasp of his mantle, he ceased his fretful cry, and strove with 
chilled chubby hands to possess himself of the glittering treasure; 
while Bemhard tenderly divested Els^ — who, numbed, bewil- 
dered, exhausted, had sunk, passive and silent, upon a seat — of 
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her outer wraps, speaking the while low, tender words of cheer 
and soothing. Suddenly that contrast seemed to flash upon 
her. She gazed searchingly through the murky gloom of the 
wretched hut and its scanty plenishing, and then into Bern- 
hard's face. "This time yesterday!" she said piteously — "O 
Bemhard, our home, our dear, dear home — we shall never see it 
more ! " And laying her head upon his breast, she wept in 
utter abandonment of pain and grief. 

Poor little Els6 ! When the early twilight shadows had last 
fallen, the dancing firelight of their own bright hearth had 
shone cheerily on those who dreamt not that they gathered 
round its familiar blaze for the last time : so suddenly had the 
bolt, long dreaded, fallen. 

" Mine own," Bemhard said, " remember wherefore. Only 
by base denial of Him who left, not a home only, but a throne, 
to suffer and die for us, could we have rested in safety there. 
Thou wouldst not thus have requited His most precious love, 
mineEls6!" 

" N— no I " she sobbed. " But, O Bemhard, doth He not 
read our hearts 1 Is He not touched, not by our sorrows alone, 
but by our infirmities? Would He not surely have pitied, 
have pardoned, if in such sore extremity we had conformed in 
outward seeming, keeping our hearts true to Him 1" 

" Els6, listen. Suppose that I, thine husband, were in sore 
stress of peril and disgrace. Suppose that thou, mine own be- 
loved wife, for fear lest thou shouldst share it, wert to lay 
aside my name, deny the tie that bound us, consort with those 
who worked me wrong and shame. Would it suffice my hearty 
thinkest thou, that thine, in its secret depths, was true to me 
still ? And how, thinkest thou, couldst thou bear to meet mine 
eyes when I, cleared, victorious, in unchanged love came to 
claim thee back?" 

" Bemhard, I should die for very shame ! But this, thou 
knowest full well, could never be." 
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" Yet is it not thus, mine own, that thou wouldst treat the 
blessed Christ ? How, thinkest thou, could we bear to meet his 
eyes? as we shall meet them — O Els6, to think of it ! — as we 
shall meet them, thou and I, each one of his ransomed ones ; 
for we shall see him as he is — the King in his beauty, the 
Saviour in his glory." He paused in overpowering emotion. 
£ls^ hid her face upon his breast, and sobbed goftly. ** Some 
there will be, my Els^, who shall be * ashamed before him at 
Ids coming ;' the love-light from those glorious eyes awaking 
xmavailing regrets over a faithless yet pardoned past. We must 
not be of those." 

"No, no I" she murmured. 

" Only here can we witness for him," Bemhard continued ; 
" only here can we prove our love by suflfering for his truth. 
There, in our true home, love — which wrath of man can never 
blight, nor rage of devil dim — 'twill be all receiving, all enjoying, 
for ever and for ever. Shall we not watch with our beloved 
Lord through this one hour of his rejection, of our probation 1 
Tis but a little while, my Els6." 

"I will try," she sobbed — "I will try to be patient; but, 
O Bemhard, I cannot be glad." 

" * No chastening for the present seemeth to be joyous, but 
grievous,' " he said ; " but we shall not be sad or cast down if 
we remember for whose sake we suflfer, with whom we suflfer. 
Mine own, but for thy love of me, mightst thou not have been 
safe — ay, in luxury and comfort — in Prague V 

" But I would rather, oh, a thousandfold I be here with thee, 
Bemhard," she said earnestly. "Ah, I see!" — and a wintry 
smile broke over her pale, pinched face. " I like not the cold, 
the misery of this poor place ; but I am glad — yes, I am glad — 
to bear it for thy dear sake." 

" Such is the Christian's rejoicing in suffering for his Master's 
name," said Bemhard ; " the joy of participation in a beloved 
one's cup. He who knows our frame expects from us no stoical 
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insensibility to the pains and sorrows whicli beset us. Nay, 
bis deep, tender sympathy, the sympathy of one who has suffered 
the like, is with us in them alL" And then, in low, deep tones 
of heartfelt realization, which carried conviction and soothing 
to another heart besides hers, he went on to speak of the never- 
failing grace, the almighty power, the fathomless, unforgetful 
love, of Him who once bore the griefs and carried the sorrows 
of frail, suffering humanity. 



CHAPTER XXIl 



IN THE FURNACE. 



" Example does the whole. Whoever is foremost 
Still leads the herd. An imitative creature 



Is man." 



SOHILLKR. 




S Bemhaxd thus spoke, Else's sobs ceased, and a 
sweet sad calm stole over her pale, weary facei 
Sadly changed was that face since we first saw it, 
bright and blooming, in the laughing light of her 
own hearth-fire. Changed by more than the fear, and toil, and 
peril of that hasty flight. The canker-worm of an ever-present 
dread had been gnawing at her heart for weeks. She had 
never fully recovered the shock of Bemhard's imprisonment; 
and though for a brief season after his release new hopes of 
safety under Kokycana's renewed protection, kindled by the 
swift-spread tale of his bitter remorse over Gregory's supposed 
corpse, had been entertained by the more sanguine of the 
Brethren, they were speedily dissipated by the harshness with 
which he received their deputations. Stiing to the quick by 
the solemn premonitory declaration — " Thou art of the world, 
and wilt perish with the world " — with which they at last took 
final leave of him, and of their hopes in him, he threw off all 
restraint of conscience and of mercy, won from the king a yet 
more severe edict than the first, and instituted a most rigorous 
and cruel persecution of the Picards, both in Prague and the 
provinces. Dungeons and torture-chambers received crowds of 
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victims ; many Picaid villages were laid waste by fire and 
sword; the inhabitants of others, flying at the approach of 
the destroyer, had taken refuge in the woods. Many of the 
Picards of Prague had joined them there, rather than face the 
horrors which had befallen some of their brethren. Bern- 
hard de Kralitz, charged with precious care of wife and child, 
remained in the city, calmly pursuing his calling, trusting in 
God, and walking as' cautiously as his conscience permitted 
him. 

Can the reader imagine what poor Els6's timid, sensitive, lov- 
ing heart endured the while ? Morning by morning to unloose 
clasping arms, and watch, with tear-dimmed eyes, a loved form 
disappear on perilous duty, not knowing whether a prison 
door might close upon it ere noon ! Hour by hour to start at 
stranger step or familiar voice, lest it should bring tidings of 
the dreaded ill ! Evening by evening to watch in sick sus- 
pense for a coming that might never be ! Day by day to hear, 
with sickening heart and blanching cheek, fresh tales of cruelty 
and wrong, of noble martyr durance; to know that such 
to-morrow might be linked with the name dearest on earth! 
Picture this, reader, and ask yourself if your faith would stand 
such test. 

Poor Else's did not. Perplexed, bewildered, fearful, she 
could but stumble along the dark path of fear and peril, cling- 
ing to Bemhard's hand, staying her feeble spirit on the strength 
of his. 

Thus things had gone on till the previous evening, when, as 
Els6 and Bernhard were sitting at supper, the babe sleeping 
warm and rosy in his cradle, the door was suddenly flung open, 
and Manuel de Kralitz entered. His presence caused no sur- 
prise; he had been a by no means unfrequent visitor of late. 
Bemhard's constancy had impressed him deeply. Under the 
cloak of compassionate regard for Els6 and the boy, or of the 
pressure of some ailment, he had often come, Nicodemus-like, 
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hy night, to question Bemhaxd of his reasons for the hope that 
was in him, and to listen to his reading of the Scriptures. 
World-weary, sin-sated, conscience-pricked, he did not attempt 
to disguise that there was that in their utterances which com- 
mended itself to him as the very truth of God, and met his 
soul's needs as no word of man could do. 

By degrees Bemhard could see that a great change was 
passing over him — such a change as must pass over the 
spirit and the life of a man who is learning to apprehend 
something of the exceeding sinfulness of sin, the glorious 
freedom of God's grace, the infinite fulness of the love of 
Christ. Yet he still maintained his superstitious veneration 
for the rites and ordinances of the Church, and his orthodox 
profession of horror and dislike of innovation and heresy — of 
the Picard heresy in particular — and rated Bemhard roundly 
for his foolhardy feuiaticism in not conforming to the decrees of 
the council 

It was not therefore Manuel's sudden entrance that night, 
but an undefined something in his mien, which drove the blood 
from Else's cheek, and brought her to her feet with an inarti- 
culate cry of terror. Alasl too true was her swift presenti- 
ment that in him she beheld the long-dreaded messenger of eviL 
Manuel was there to bid her husband fly that night — nay, that 
very hour ! In the good providence of God it had come to his 
knowledge that Bemhard had been marked for arrest that very 
night. 

There was not a moment to be lost. Even then the officers 
might have set forth on their errand. Manuel pressed the 
shelter of his home upon Els6 and the boy. He would hold 
them as a sacred charge, he said, till the storm should have 
blown over ; and Bemhard could have trusted him welL But 
Els6 clung to him — all the latent heroism in her nature drawn 
forth by the passion of her love and fear. " Death alone shall 
part us, Bemhard," she cried. " Where thou goest, I will go ; 
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Thus for more than twenty weary miles they had journeyed on, 
only once pausing to rest and bait their weary beast, in hopes 
of reaching Leitmeritz ere nightfall 

All this Wenzel learned as they sat at their coarse and scanty 
meaL But his supposed defection from the faith was not 
directly alluded to until Els6, utterly worn out, had betaken 
herself to the rude couch, on which, wrapped in the furred 
cloak which Wenzel insisted on giving up for their use, she and 
the boy soon slept the deep, dreamless sleep of infancy and 
exhaustion. 

He then naturally began to question Bemhard of the more 
general details of the persecution at Prague, inquiring by name 
after several of the most notable members of the Church, and 
his own personal friends. Some had already sealed their faith 
with their blood; some were in prison; some, after enduring 
the most horrible tortures, had been released, for the intimida- 
tion of their fellow-believers, maimed, disfigured, "in a state 
that excited the utmost horror." * Of but one whom Wenzel 
named had Bernhard to say, with shame and sorrow, " He has 
apostatized." 

" He !" Wenzel exclaimed—" Eberhard de Biela ! The last • 
man of whom I would have expected it. How chanced it, 
Bernhardt 

" Through love of this present world, and the force of an evil 
example," Bemhard replied sadly. 

Something in his look and tone struck WenzeL "What 
example ? " he asked quickly. 

"Thine !" Bernhard answered, with the stem brevity of truth 
and sorrow. 

And then, with bitter pain and shame, Wenzel learned that 
the story of his defection, originating with Father Cjrril and the 
Abbot of St. John's, industriously spread by the priests, and 
confirmed beyond doubt by his own admission to TJlric Fosbert, 

* Bost'i " History of the Moravians." ^^ 
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had not only been a stumbling-block to Eberhard do Biela, a 
young man of noble blood, whose circumstances were somewhat 
akin to his own, but had been used by other weak souls in justi- 
fication of their compromise with the Calixtine& 

For some moments Wenzel sat in bitter, heart-stricken 
silonca "O my friend!" he said at last, "truly of our own 
sins doth a just God form the rod with which he smites us ! In 
fearful avoidance of the cross, I have walked in crooked way& 
As I have dealt with my Lord, his foes have dealt with ma 
I have been maligned, over-reached, deceived. I have been 
wanting — with bitter shame and sorrow I own it — ^wanting in 
the uncompromising devotion Christ demands and, oh, how 
fully, merits ! But by God's grace, Bemhard, I am no apostate, 
now nor ever." 

" God be praised ! " Bemhard exclaimed, tears of joy starting 
into his eyes as he clasped Wenzel's hands in both his own. 
" O my brother, the heaviest load my heart hath borne through 
these sad weeks of fear and sorrow is lifted from it 1 Then that 
message was not thine?" 

"Most assuredly not. I knew nought of it, or of the 
brethren's presence. Twas doubtless a pious fraud of Father 
Cyril's. I have much to talk over with thee, Bemhard ; but 
first, in few words, let me clear thy mind of any lingering 
suspicions as to my conduct that day. 

"I remember it well — ^it was the festival of All Saints. 
That day, and the night that preceded it, had been with me 
one of sore conflict and temptation. Satan had come in like a 
flood : my uncle, Father Cyril, and my own weak heart, had 
loined issue with him against my conscience and the Spirit's 
strivings. As usual, I accompanied my uncle to the chapeL 
There, terrified by the power of the thoughts that pressed upon 
me — knowing nothing of the brethren's presence — forgetting 
what false construction might be placed upon my conduct — 
forgetting, in good sooth, all save my most bitter peril and 
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need, — I flung myself on the pavement, agonizing in prayer for 
light) deliverance, strength. They were not given, to my im- 
mediate conscionsnes& Sad, nncomforted, yet calmed, I rose, 
to find myself face to face with XJlric Fosbert. In the utter 
depression and weariness of my body and spirit, I forgot to 
wonder at his presenca My thoughts leapt at once to our last 
meeting, when we poor fellownstudents had shared together our 
last coarse crust in our garret-chamber at Prague. *Is this 
true that we have heard of thee ? ' he whispered. The question 
did not surprise me. I thought he referred but to what had 
flashed to my own mind — ^the strange providence which had 
befallen in my temporal concerns. Therefore I answered it 
with full avowal; marvelling not at his incredulity in what 
had often seemed like a dream to myself. 

" I could not hold speech with him, Bernhard. I was bound, 
as thou shalt hear anon, by a rash and sinful promise — a pro- 
mise which I have broken this day with better conscience than 
I have kept it. I knew XJlric was in peril there. I knew the 
stem purpose of Father Cyril's heart. I knew the strong, far- 
reaching power of his will I did not know that, primed with 
the false tale of my apostasy, XJlric was his messenger to 
Prague. Therefore I whispered a hasty warning — a fervent 
plea for the prayers of those who would, methought, compre- 
hend full well my need and peril — and turned away ere mine 
uncle's attention should be drawn to the stranger with whom I 
spokeL Not that I feared Aim, Bernhard. Gentler soul or 
purer spirit never yet was crushed beneath Rome's iron yoke ; 
but, alas ! his judgment is as wax in Father Cyril's moulding 
hand." 

The reader already knows what further Wenzel had to com- 
municate to his friend — what conflicts to relate ! what errors 
to deplore ! what sore perplexities and difficulties to discuss ! 

" Iron sharpeneth iron, so a man sharpeneth the countenance 

U 
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of his friend." Deeply as he sympathized with Wenzel's trials 
and repentant sorrow, Bemhard did not shrink from inflicting 
" the faithful woimds of a friend.*' But One was there pouring 
in oil and wine; thrilling WenzeFs breast with an agony of 
shame and love ; kindling in his awakened heart such fervour 
of faith and zeal as it had never known before ; answering in 
one short hour's brief space the prayers that had but seemed 
unheard through all those darkened weeks. It was as a new 
man Wenzel went forth at last into the blank, white darkness 
of the snowy night. 

With the glow of a steadfast purpose at his heart, he rode at 
speed towards Convald. The snow had ceased — ^the wind had 
fallen — the dark blue vault of a cloudless night heaven glittered 
with myriad stars. As Wenzel looked up at them, the glorious 
words of the prophet of old, thrilling as sweetest music, stirring 
as clarion peal, floated through his soul : " lift up your eyes on 
high, and behold who hath created these, that bringeth out 
their host by number : he calleth them all by names, by the 
greatness of his might, for that he is strong in power ; not one 
faUeth " (Isa. xL 26). 

In grand and solemn majesty, waking endless reverberations 
of familiar command and promise, the words which complete 
this glorious passage rolled through Wenzel's soul as he gazed 
up at the attesting stars. Calm, pure, unmoved, they shone as 
when, long ages past, they had met the prophet's upturned 
gaze. " Not one faileth, for thcU he is strong in power ^^* he 
murmured. "O my Saviour, thou wilt give the strength, as 
thou hast given the will, to confess thee fully at all cost ! " 




CHAPTER XXm. 

A FBESH STAND-POINT. 

*'Tnut no future, howe'er pleasant, 
liet the dead past bmy its dead ; 
Act, act in the living present, 
Heart within, and God o'erhead." 

Longfellow. 

ENZEL'S was not the only spirit that had been 
roused that day to a fresh sense of duty — that had 
girt itself for a purpose that might be attended 
-with most bitter cost 

In the cold, gray, twilight gloom of that winter afternoon, 
the Baron de Convald had sat alone in a spacious tapestried 
chamber of his castle, listening witn an invalid's keen longing 
for the welcome sound of Wenzel's horse-hoofs clattering across 
the drawbridge. Rarely was he so long absent. The long, slow 
hours, uncheered by his loved presence, seemed interminable to 
the sick man. 

He had spent his strength, now waned very low, in reciting 
the prescribed number of prayers — Paters, and Aves, and 
Credos— which Father Cyril assured him were winning great 
grace for his nephew's souL Too weak to traverse the long, 
winding corridors, and mount the steep stair of his turret-cell, 
an oratory had been fitted up for him in the chamber whose 
threshold he thought never more to cross. Above it hung the 
pathetic carving of the dying Christ, of which by night or by 
day he never lost sight. This in no mere superstitious adorsr 
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tion of a senseless symbol It was to him — as doubtless many 
a rude image and coarse picture has been to souls in like case 
with his — a mute yet never silent preacher of divine grace and 
love, dimly comprehended, but adoringly believed in. 

Partly influenced by the fervour of his faith in the sacred 
claims of the Church, partly by the confident assurances of 
Father Cyril, the baron fully believed that the great desire and 
hope of his heart was about to be realized — ^that Wenzel, his 
last question answered, his last lingering doubt dispelled, would 
soon voluntarily return to the faith of his fathera In this 
trust he had been content to wait ; silent, according to Father 
Cyril's injunctions, watchful, prayerful, feeding his hope with 
all things of which a yearning heart and biased judgment could 
possibly make fuel. 

Father Cyril was far from sharing the confidence he was at 
so much pains to instil A shrewd and dose observer, and 
keen analyst of character, his hopes of Wenzel's conversion, 
never strong, waned as time went on. He saw that ground 
apparently gained one day was lost the next; that Wenzel, 
though bewildered, was not shaken by his arguments or deceived 
by his sophistries. BUs pdVer of logic might fail, but his judg- 
ment remained unconvinced — his heart and conscience as much 
under the influence of his heretical creed as ever. If he yielded, 
it would hi under pressure of earthly interests and affections, 
not by the force of genuine conviction. 

That Wenzel would ultimately yield to such considerations, 
he was more than doubtful Two things militated strongly 
against such a course : the natural nobility, truthfulness, and 
strength of WenzeFs character; and the supernatural, and 
therefore in his opinion undoubtedly satanic, powers of con- 
stancy, endurance, and self-abnegation with which heretics — . 
Hussite heretics in particular — adhered to their accursed creed. 

Was such a victory desirable, or compatible with the honour 
and interests of the Church ] In the case of any orduaary indi- 
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vidual, Father Oyril would have replied with an unhesitating 
affirmativa It was surely lawful, as well as merciful, to tempt 
or drive a sheep that would not be led into the fold of salvation. 

But Wenzel would, at no distant day, be Lord of Oonvald — 
one of Bohemia's highest nobles. Though a fanatic, the astute 
father was far-sighted. Wenzel had the high spirit and forceful 
nature of his race. With the Scriptures at his finger-ends, and 
versed in heretic lore, he would never fully surrender the right 
of private judgment, or keep tamely within the leading-strings 
of Boma Unconvinced in heart, unsubdued in judgment, 
though separated from his former friends by his defection from 
their ranks, he would assuredly make common cause with the 
Calixtines, who were little better, in the jealous eyes of the 
devotee of Borne, than the thorough-going Picard heretics. The 
king was of that party. To join it would make Wenzel sure of 
his countenance and favour. Oonvald, instead of a vantage- 
ground of Bome, might thus become the stronghold of her 
enemies. 

Therefore Father Oyril had decided that it was not desirable, 
nor compatible with the honour and interests of the Church, 
that this particular sheep should be tempted or driven into the 
fold. Nevertheless, for appearance' sake, the show of such 
attempt must be made. That it would fail, he was assured. 

He judgod the time for that attempt to have fully come. The 
baron, to all appearance, was failing rapidly. The authority of 
the Church was so flagrantly disregarded in Bohemia, that, 
though the Bull of Pope Martin V. made full provision for such 
cases by forbidding that any person suspected of heresy should 
succeed to any property or estate until declared free of taint by 
competent ecclesiastical judges, Wenzel, by making court to the 
king, might snap his fingers at the papal prohibition, and take 
undisturbed possession of his heritage. It was nocoHsary, there- 
fore, that his claims should be disponed of before his uncle's 
death. Once convinced that Wenzel was irreclaimably heretical, 
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the baron waa bound by his solemn oath to discard and disin- 
herit him. That done, he would, as he had promised when 
heirless, bequeath his vast estate unconditionally to the Church. 
Wenzel, linked with the proscribed Picards, his heritage held 
in actual possession by the Church, would then assert his claims 
in vain. 

To this end Father Cyril had been cautiously working for 
weeks. He had sedulously guarded WenzeFs ears from all but 
vague rumours of the horrors his Picard brethren were unflinch- 
ingly enduring. This, that the knowledge of them, coming upon 
him suddenly, might operate with decisive force. The journey 
to Leitmeritz had been of his contriving. He had provided that 
Wenzel should there learn the worst. He doubted not tibat he 
would return all aglow with indignation, self-reproach, and sym- 
pathetic zeal. In such a frame of mind it would be easy to bring 
him to a stand-point which, once taken, he must needs abide by. 
During his absence he would work upon the baron's conscience. 

Of the imbittering of a dying man's last days, of the pitiless 
ruin of a young life's hopes, Father Cyril recked not. What 
was the anguish of two hearts, the wreck of one life,^ nay, even 
the perdition of one soul, compared with the spiritual well- 
being of an entire nation 1 He had no personal animosity to 
Wenzel. As the pliant tool of Rome, some lingering sense of 
justice would have made him content to see the last descendant 
of a faithful line succeed to its ancient honours, even though 
thereby his cherished scheme were frustrated. As her foe — 
never! Rather, had need been, would his own hand have 
wielded the assassin's dagger, or mixed the poisoned cup 1 

With the stem strength of a settled purpose at his heart, — 
that heart which had never learned to beat in sympathy with 
human love, or joy, or pain, with kindred ties or sweet amenities 
of life, — Father Cyril entered the apartment in which the baron 
sat in lonely musing. 

He was too skilled a spiritual diplomatist to rush at once upon 
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his subject. Touching, under the guise of administering spiritual 
consolation and admonition, every vibrating chord of conscience, 
every deep-rooted conviction, every motive-spring of superstiti- 
ous reverence and genuine devotion in the baron's soul, he 
wrought up his facile mind to a white heat of enthusiastic 
fervour. In that mood it was no difficult task to persuade 
him, — already fully possessed with the conviction that the 
balance of truth and error was so nicely struck in Wenzel's 
mind, that it needed but the lightest touch of salutary com- 
pulsion to make the latter kick the beam, — that it was his press- 
ing duty to bring about the immediate consummation of so much 
effort, hope, and prayer, and to win his blind co-operation in his 
own deep-laid plans. 

The battle was fought, the victory won. 

As Father Cyril had foreseen, Wenzel recoiled in indignant 
horror from the decisive step to which he was urged, bitterly 
reproaching himself that his past conduct had in any measure 
warranted such an expectation. For that He in whom he 
trusted was strong in power, faithful in bestowal of needed 
grace, he faltered not, even when his uncle closed what had been 
a most painful interview by saying, in a voice scarce audible 
with emotion, and with a look of agonized affection which 
pierced his heart like a sword, ** Wenzel, let no vain hope, no 
mistaken confidence in the dominance of earthly affection in this 
weak, sinful breast, no light disbelief in the steadfastness of my 
purpose, lead thee astray. Thou knowest the oath that binds 
me. No longer dare I disregard its solemn claims. Due effort, 
full time has been accorded thee. With the morrow's light thy 
final answer must be ready." 

" It is ready now," Wenzel answered. " Nay, I have already 
given it O mine uncle ! than whom was never father more 
honoured and beloved, even for thy sake, and at thy command, 
I cannot do this thing. Nay more, I cannot longer do as I have 
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done. This day have I learned, with bitter pain and shame, 
that the compromises I have hitherto, in my love and reverence 
for thee, and in the pride of my own heart, most weakly and 
sinfully made, have gained credence to the priestly lie that I 
had forsaken the pure faith of the gospel for the false super- 
stitions of Borne. To some weak and fearful brethren at Prague 
my example has, alas ! already proved a stumbling-block ! In 
the name and strength of God, in the faith of him who gave 
himself for me, I take to-night a fresh stand-point. Never more 
will I, by my presence at the idolatrous mass, give even the 
semblance of countenance to an impious and unscriptural rite, 
which professes to renew the divine sacrifice which Grod himself 
declares to have been offered * once ' and * for ever ' on the cross 
of Calvary. Never more will I stand to hear the creature wor- 
shipped in the person of virgin or saint; for the Scriptures 
declare that the name of Jesus is the only name under heaven 
given whereby we must be saved, — that there is but one Medi- 
ator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus. No longer 
will I hold voluntarily aloof from my beloved and suffering 
brethren in the faith ; for in so doing, I hold aloof from Him 
who saith : ' Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.' " 

A thrill of shuddering horror ran through the baron's veins. 
To him this noble declaration of Scriptural faith was rankest 
blasphemy and deadliest heresy. " Alas ! alas ! " he cried 
sternly, "that the lips of a De Convald should speak such 
words 1 But thou art beside thyself to-night, WenzeL Thy 
generous spirit has been wrought up to fever heat by the pitiful 
case of those misguided men whom thou falsely deemest martyrs 
for truth. Nay, no more,, no more ! I will hope, oh ! I will hope 
— hope and pray, that the morrow may find thee of a better mind ! 
Else, Wenzel, I will keep the oath I swore by Christ's most holy 
cross. Convald shall never own heretic lord. Leave me now, I 
command thee, and seek not my presence till I summon thea" 
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'^ I obey thiS)" said Wenzel, " as I would any behest of thine, 
mine hononred uncle, that clashed not with the commands of 
Him who has constituted obedience the test of love. But in all 
humility, tenderness, and sorrow, I beseech you count not upon 
other answer from these lips than that they have already given. 
'Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.' The 
truth of €k>d varies not with changing lights and passing hours. 
Upon it I stand in his strength to-night ; upon it I shall, by his 
grace, be enabled to stand to-morrow." Baising his imcle's hand 
to his lips, he kissed it with reverent and fervent affection, and 
left the room. 

Left it, not to spend the night in anxious turmoil and ex- 
haustive vigiL He had stepped into the dark, unparted waters : 
they had opened, and firm beneath his feet he felt the solid rock. 
He had braved the glow of the fiery, sevenfold heated furnace: 
its flame kindled not upon him, and in its midst, at his side, 
stood one like unto the Son of man — one, before whose pres- 
ence the troubled billows of his soul sunk low in sweetest calm, 
like the storm-tossed waves of the Galilean lake. One fervent 
prayer for strength; one glad thanksgiving for grace vouch- 
safed; one trustful committal of body, soul, and spirit into a 
Father's wise and loving care, into a Saviour's faithful hands, 
into an unerring Teacher's guidance, — and what remained] 
Only to lie down in peace, and take his rest. 

"So He giveth His beloved sleep." 

Far otherwise was it with the misguided votary of Rome. 
As the arras fell over Wenzel's retreating form, the baron turned 
a foce stamped with an agony of conviction upon Father CyriL 
" Father," he said, " this is no passing whim, no ripple on the 
surface of his soul's untainted depth. 'Tis a conviction shrined 
deep in his heart's most sacred place, — a conviction against 
which, in soul so noble, affection, interest, pride of blood and 
name^ must run their tilt in vain ! " 
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** Alas I alas ! " the priest replied, in a tone of stem, reproach- 
ful sorrow, ** warned I thee not, my son, that this hereify was a 
loathsome, ineradicable leprosy ; that the souls once infected by 
it arc suj>ported to utmost endurance by the power of Satan, 
who thus makes blasphemous parody of the sustaining grace of 
God?" 

'*But, fatlier," exclaimed the baron, astonished, as he well 
might be, by this change of sentiment^ ^'have not my hopes 
been thine? Hast thou not taught me to look upon Wenzel's 
conversion as a well-nigh accomplished thing ) " 

" My son," replied the priest, " oven as the physician, who, 
while spark of life yet lingers, remits not effort, abjures not 
hope, nor speaks of despair, have i, a physician of souls, acted 
in this matter. While spark of hope, on which Christian 
charity might build, yet lingered, it was for me to fan the 
flickering flame in thy soul and mine own, that our zeal might 
be inflamed, our faith strengthened, our prayers made of more 
effect Against experience, against my judgment^ I hoped, and 
taught thee to hope ; for, in good sooth, gracious dispositions 
were abundantly manifested. But the enemy of souls hath 
been too strong. Hope is now quenched." 

" Not quenched, () father ! not quenched ! " the baron ex- 
claimed in agony. 

" Quenched, and that utterly ! " was the stem reply. " To 
entertain it longer were deadly sin. The baleful fire which, 
once lit, ever smoulders in the soul, has, as thou hast seen, at 
first breath of favouring wind leapt up into devouring flame. 
This heresy is, alas ! as thou sayest, no surface growth, as in 
my yearning compassion for an immortal soul I have sought to 
believe it; but a many-fibred root struck deep in his heart's 
inmost recesses. T(}ar it thence, by what means thou wiltj and 
thou wilt y(5t leave subtle threads in which life will linger, 
from which rank growth will spring again and yet again. 
Behold a case in point, which the providence of Gk>d hath, not 
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without meaning, brought to my knowledge this day. In the 
lifetime of the arch-heretio Hubs, a youth of the noble house of 
Wilklek imbibed his teneta After Huss's death, he adhered 
to them in spite of argument, menace, and persuasion. But at 
the first turn of the rending rack ho made full recantation of 
his errors, and afterwards, in proof of liis sincerity, took the 
oowL For forty long years he wore it, to all outward appear- 
ance — and he was watched closely — a true penitent Now 
mark, Berthold de Convald, the sequel of this tale. A few 
weeks back this monk, grown gray in cloistered sanctity, was 
deputed to convey a young Picard heretic from his cell in the 
Hradsohin to the torture-chamber. In passing through the 
dark winding corridors, the guide's torch was accidentally extin- 
guished. Father Isidore and the heretic were left alone while 
he sought another. But for a few minutes ; but those minutes 
undid the work of forty years 1 I^st week that wretched man 
died, an apostate from tlie faith, refusing priestly absolution 
and the viaticum, declaring tliat, according to the blasphemous 
heroGfy of his youth, he needed no confessor but Christ, no abso- 
lution but the cleansing of his blood ; that all those years he 
had in secret held that heresy to be God's truth. A few words 
spoken by his young brother had been, he said, as spring rain 
and sunshine on the withered yet living root of his belief.'' 

Silence fell. Full well tlie baron comprehended whither this 
was tending, liis luart sprung up in j)assionate appeal, but 
hiA judgmevU was prostrate in its chains. 

'* And thus," the priest continued, each slow, ^measured word 
falling like molten lead upon the baron's heart, burning in convic- 
tion to its core^'* thus, alas 1 alas 1 will it most surely be with 
thine xinhappy nephew. Drawn in with his foster-mother's 
milk, imbedded in his infant mind, inculcated in the plastic 
years of youth, this heresy has struck its roots to his very 
being's cora Win . from him, if thou canst, by love, or pride, 
or fear — what motive power thou wilt — a lip-denial of its tenets, 
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an outward conformity to the sacred claims of Roma Think- 
est thou he will maintain either when those motive powers 
cease to exist — ^when thou art gone, he a rich and powerful 
baron of a land whose monarch is a heretic only a shade less 
pronounced than himself ? No, Berthold de Convald ! — no I 
Leave thou thine heritage to thy brother's son, reconciled or 
unreconciled to the Church of his fathers, and thou leavest it 
to one who will ever be a thorn in her side, a traitor in the 
camp, a Judas at the board ; — thou diest perjured, forsworn." 

Still silence. The baron's face was hidden in his shrouding 
hands. 

" Not this thy part, O faithful son of a divine mother ! " 
Father Cyril resumed, his tone changing to one of exultation. 
"Else to the sacred duty she imposes upon thee; win the 
glorious crown she offers to faithful souls. Triumph over the 
last fetter of earthly affection, lay at her feet the costly offering 
of a last earthly hope. Obey her sacred voice, which admon- 
ishes thee in those holy Scriptures, which these presumptuous 
heretics wrest to their own destruction, to cut off the right hand 
and pluck out the right eye if they sin against thee, rather than 
put thy soul in peril of hell fira" 

Still silence. But Father Cyril knew how well prepared 
was the ground upon which he worked. 

"Only thus," he continued, "canst thou fulfil thy solemn 
vow upon Christ's most awful cross ; only thus canst thou hope 
for the Church's grace in thy dying hour. Bethink thee, so 
long as thou retainest this heretic youth in thy presence thou 
dost give countenance to a most damnable heresy, which blas- 
phemes the adorable sacrifice on which thy hopes of redemption 
are built; which sets at nought the blessed saints, by whose 
intercession alone thou canst dare to approach the awful pre- 
sence of Christ ; which in most horrible presumption dares to 
oppose unconsecrated private judgment to the divinely given 
authority of the Church and her priests ! Therefore, as one 
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who mnst give account for thy soul, I charge thee, in the name 
and authority of the Church, to put far from thee the accursed 
thing in the person of this misguided youth." 

" But," exclaimed the baron, " that will be to consign his soul 
to sure perdition ! " 

" Say rather to afford it one last chance of salvation/' was 
the reply. "Amidst the adherents of his own false creed 
Wenzel sees a devotion that shrinks not from uttermost anguish 
of soul or body ; that unshrinkingly faces loss and death. In 
an oath-bound votary of Rome feebleness, compromise, domin- 
ance of human love and interest ! Is it likely that he will 
deem that error which shows most force of vitaHty 1 Send him 
hence, in stem contempt for the pleadings of mere human 
affection, in holy disregard of earthly claims and ties, and his 
soul may even yet be pierced and conquered by true conviction. 
With God all things are possible. But, in any case, thy duty 
is clear, thine oath must be kept." 

like a trumpet of doom ringing the knell of his last earthly 
hope and joy, the words fell on the baron's heart 

"Look, my son," Father Cyril continued, pointing to the 
pathetic image of the dying Christ, gleaming sad and fair, and 
fearfully distinct in every tortured line, through the gloom of 
the vast shadowy chamber, amidst its surrounding blaze of 
taper-light. "Look at yon divine form. To what end that 
agony of love and death 1 Wherefore that thom-crowned brow, 
those gaping wounds 1 Why those tear-dimmed eyes, those 
riven heartstrings 1 Hearest thou no voice from those sacred, 
dying lips ? Saith it not to thine inmost soul, ^ Thus I suffered 
for my Church, that I through her might dispense salvation 
unto man — unto thee ? Canst thou then cherish in thine heart, 
shelter in thine home, endow with thy once Heaven-vowed 
heritage a heretic who contemns that Church's claims, insults 
her purity, despises her authority]' Full well I know thou 
hearest that voice. Beware that it speak not in vain. To its 
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aolemn plendings I lemTe. thee I go to keep for thee a Tigil of 
fMt and prayer in th^ chapeL With the dawn I will seek thee 
again. May oar I^dy'^ ^pi'acA and interceesion, and the sweet 
favour of Bt^ Anni^ avail to win thee needed itrengtL Grace, 
victory, and peace he thine, my son." 

The haron bent to receive his accustomed benediction. 
^ Nay," said Father Oyril with stem solemnity, " nor blessing 
nor absolution dare I give thee more till thy solemn vow has 
been fumile<I." 

There was no rest that night for the weary frame and tor- 
tured spirit of Berthold de Ck>nvald. When, with earliest 
dawn, Father Cyril, his limbs stiff with long kneeling on the 
marble altar steps, his visage livid with the bitter night-cold, 
entered his apartment, he found him still prostrate before the 
crucifix, in what was rather the numbed unconsciousness of 
utter exhaustion than sleep. 




CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE COST OP A VOW. 

"I resign it to the hand 
Of Providence. For what am I, that I 
Should take upon mjnelf so great a deedT" 

J>eath qf W<Men$Uiii. 

HE morning was far adyanoed before Wenzel re- 
ceived the expected call to his uncle's presence. 
He had spent its long, slow hours in prayer and in 
study of the Scriptures, drawing weapons of proof 
from their sacred armoury, rich supplies of comfort, grace, and 
strength from their exhaustless stores. A Master's words of 
high command were ringing in his ears, a Saviour's love was 
shining with constraining power upon his soul, when he obeyed 
that fe.teful summons. 

Not only was Father Cyril present, but the two inquisitors, 
Fathers Benedict and Thomas. They sat at a table, upon 
which books, papers, and writing materials were spread. The 
baron, whose aspect bore ufimistakable tokens of the past 
night's exhaustive vigil, reclined feebly in a great chair which 
stood near it 

With but slight, cold response to the tender solicitude of 
Wenzel's greeting, the latter signed him to take his seat at the 
table. " Thou findest me in sore weakness and pain of body," 
he said; "in bitter disquiet of mind. It rests with thee, 
Wensel, in easing the one to make the other of light account. 
I implore thee, as thou valuest the peace of my parting hours 
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and thine own immortal soul, yield thyself to the guidance of 
the Divine Spirit, by whom alone the truth of €rod is discerned, 
and who speaks to thee through the consecrated lips of these 
holy men. So, and so alone, shalt thou save thy soul from 
perdition, thy life from ruin; my heart from the bitterest 
misery it hath ever known." The tremor in the tone, the 
agony of yearning love and trouble in the eye, belied the cold, 
stem, studied calm with which the words were spoken. 

^^ As clay in his moulding hands, as a reed before his mighty 
breath, as a virgin tablet whereon he may inscribe the good 
pleasure of his will, present I him my soul this hour," said 
Wenzel with a fervour of solemnity which momentarily im- 
pressed even his pitiless judges with awe. 

Space forbids that we should dwell upon the details of the 
three tedious hours that followed. Point by point every 
damning article of WenzeFs heresy was drawn forth with 
subtle skill by Father Cyril, contended against with genuine 
earnestness by Father Benedict, set down against him by the 
ready and remorseless pen of Father Thomas. Meekly, yet 
unflinchingly, Wenzel stood to his faith. His gaze riveted on 
the young confessor's beloved and noble face, now kindled with 
purest devotion, now shadowed with deepest sorrow, now flash- 
ing its high, triumphant conviction upon its judges, now turning 
with pleading earnestness of love and pity and appeal towards 
himself, the baron sat in a bewildered maze of pain, perplexity, 
and dread. At times WenzeFs ^ords bore his spirit with hinn 
in a resistless tide of sympathy ; at others, fllled him with a 
horror of shuddering dread. 

At last the fiery spirit of Father Thomas broke bounds. 
** What wait we for?" he exclaimed. "There is enough heresy 
here" — and he struck the paper he held — " to sink not one soul, 
but fifty, into lowest perdition. Let it be read over; and if 
the Lord Wenzel abjures in toto — well ; if not, let him, as our 
blessed Lord commands, be unto all faithful souls ^ as a heathen 
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man and a publican,' one accursed and outcast from all 
grace." 

"Thou speakest well, father," said Wenzel quietly. "Let 
this end. The waves of error dash in vain against the Rock of 
Agea On that Eock I stand." 

Father Cyril rose and whispered to the baron, who bowed his 
head in mute assent. Then the paper was read. 

It set forth, in plain terms, the, to reverent Catholic ears, 
abominable blasphemies of WenzeFs creed, — repudiation of the 
sacrifice of the mass, and the divinity of the Virgin Mother of 
God — denial of the saving efficacy of the sacraments of the 
Church apart from faith in the recipient, of the power of the 
keys, of the bodily presence in the Eucharist — rejection of 
priestly authority and saintly intercession, of the doctrines of 
penance, purgatory, masses for the dead, &c., kc 

The reading finished, silence felL Another whisper from 
Father Cyril, who had taken up his position behind the baron's 
chair, and his voice, tremulous, broken, full of pain and grief, 
broke upon it. " Wenzel," he said, " once more I warn thee. 
Avouch those accursed tenets as thine own, and I, though this 
worn heart break in the deed, from this hour renounce thee as 
kinsman and as heir." 

" Alas, my beloved uncle," said Wenzel, turning upon him 
a full sad gaze of tender reproach, " temptest thou me, against 
my soul's most sacred conviction, to deny him who died for thee 
and me upon yon most bitter cross; him who hath said, 
* Whosoever shall deny me before men, him will I deny before 
my Father which is in heaven'? But like those who, in blind 
zeal for Israel's God, nailed him to the cross of shame, thou 
knowest not what thou doest. Those most blessed Scriptures, 
through which knowledge of Grod's truth and of Rome's most 
pernicious and damning errors has illumined my soul, are, 
contrary to Christ's will, command, and purpose, sealed from 
thee. Oh that thou wouldst disobey the voice of man, and 

15 
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obey the voice of Christ: 'Search the Scriptures' he commands 
not ajHwtlo or priest alone, but all who would know his truth 
anil do his will. Then shouldst thou know that the ^th for 
which I contend, for which, if need be, and alas at thv hands, I 
must HufFor uttt'rniost wrong and loss, is the faith once delivered 
to the saints, tho faith of Paul, of Peter, of the primitive Church, 
of tho early nuirtyrs and confessors, — ^the living truth of the 
living God." 

"Silence, prt^suniptuous youth," thundered Father Thomaa 
** TtK> long and too patiently have we listened to thy blasphemies. 
Tliy faith that of Pett^r, forsooth! Nay," as Wenjcel would 
have sjwken, **wo accord thee no further liberty of speech. 
Answer but these two questions. Thou hast heard this paper 
read Art tliou still resolved to adhere to the heresies therein 
exprt^ssedl" 

** By tlie grace of God, I am ! " 

Father Thonuis silently laid down the paper, and took up 
another, which he handed to WenzeL "Bead this," he said, 
"and weigh well tliine answer ere thou givest it" 

It was a form of recantation, expressing full renunciation of 
the Picanl heresy, and abject submission to Roma Wemsel 
laid it down in silenca 

"Wilt thou sign itl'* asked Father Thomaa "Remember 
tho interests at stake." 

"Never; so help me, Godl" exclaimed Wenzel. There was 
no mistaking the decision of his tone. 

"Then in the Church's name I pronounce thee excom- 
municate, accursed. — Most noble baron, faithful son of that 
Church, our jmrt is done. It is for thee to perform thine." 

Ashen pale, tlie liaron rose. As he approached the table, 
ho tottered with feebleness or agitation. Wenzel sprung forward 
and tenderly supported him. 

Nature broke bounds in the baron's heart "Weniel, 
Wenzell" he exclaimed in tones of poignant distress, "thou 
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knoweat not whereto thou aidest ma Seest thou this deod 1 '' 
He pointed to one whioh Father Thomas was unrolling before 
him. " By it I disinherit thee." 

" My poor uncle," said Wenzel, with a sad gentleness of lovo 
and pity whioh wrung the baron's very soul, '* the sin is not 
thine, but theirs who, for their own ends, have wrought upon 
the misplaoed devotion of thy noble, blinded heart From 
them" — and here his voice took far other tone, impassioned and 
righteous indignation thrilling it through and through — " from 
them I appeal to God, to whom they must answer for this 
iniquity wrought in his nama I protest agaitist this withhold- 
ing of my lawful heritage as a most monstrous wrong, a most 
cruel ii\justice, whioh he will assuredly avenga Full wnll I 
know no earthly court of appeal is oi)en to the cry of an 
oppressed Fioard, but verily there is a God that judgeth in the 
earth. With him I lodge my claim." 

The clear, ringing tones ceased. Father Tliomas dipped a pen 
into the ink, and pressed it into the baron's passive hand. All 
three priests spoke, words to which Wenzel gave no heed, and 
whioh the baron did not even seem to hear. 

Suddenly ho flung aside the pea *' I cannot sign it," he ex- 
claimed. "I dare not God will defend the right" And he 
threw himself back in his chair. 

For a moment the three priests were struck dumb with con- 
sternation. Then Father Cyril spoka " Thou dare not 1 " ho 
said. ** Darest tliou break the awful vow wherewith thy soul 
is bound ] " 

" No, no," the baron cried. " God forbid. To the rending of 
my heartstrings I will keep it From this hour I will see no 
more the face which is all the sunshine earth holds for mo. 
But sign that paper I will not God will defend the right ! " 

From this stand-point the adjurations of the priests, and 
Wenzel's passionate entreaties to bo sufTored, as a servant if not 
as a son, to tend and cheer his few remaining days, were power- 
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less to move him. They gave in at last — Wenzel in pity, the 
priosts in inditreronca The point was not worth contesting. 
Enough liad been won. 

"And this is indeed thy will, thy fixed resolve?" Wenzel 
said, with tears which did not disgrace his manhood. This was 
an added, unexi>ected pang. He had but anticipated tho wrong 
of disinheritanca 

"It is," the baron replied, almost inaudibly, yet with un- 
wavering firmnosA 

" Then will I wring thy heart no more with vain entreaties," 
Wenzel said " Farewell, my beloved uncle, till we meet — as 
we most assuredly shall, for thou lovest and trustest Him whom 
to love and to trust is salvation — in the presence of God. For 
his truth's sake thou in thy blindness committest, even as I 
suffer, this cruel wrong. To his faithful love, to his tender 
compassion and care, to the sweet grace of his enlightening 
Spirit, I commit thee. Farewell" 

Wenzel had knelt on one knee beside the baron, and taken 
his wasted, clay-cold hand in his, as he spoke these last words. 
Now he pressed that hand to his lips and his heart But the 
baron raised him and folded him closely to his breast. " Thou 
art a noble and faithful soul, my Wenzel," he cried. " God in 
heaven accept the sacrifice of this hour, and be merciful unto 
thee and to me." 

Slowly, reluctantly his arms relaxed their grasp. With closed 
eyes and death-like aspect he sunk back into his chair. " It is 
over," he murmured. "The bitterness of death is past" 



CHAPTER XXV. 

OLD MBLOHIOR'S PUZZLE. 

" Then welcome the thorns luid the briers ; 
Thej crowned Thee before : 
Still lingers a balm on the chaplet 
The H0I7 One wore. 

" I can drink of the cup of His sorrow 
Who drank it for me ; 
Can partake of thj baptism, Jesus, 
While leaning on thee.** 

The Brook in the Way, 

OES it appear to any reader that "Wenzel had too 
lightly surrendered his rights, — too easily yielded 
to the force of circumstances 1 If so, he has but 
half apprehended his position. 
A heretic had no righta The Bull of Pope Martin V., long 
suspended, a Damoclean sword, over the heads of the Picards, 
was now, under the authority of the Bishop of Breslau, Inquisitor- 
General of the Kingdom, a man of fierce zeal and pitiless bigotry, 
put in full force against them, not only with the consent but at 
the instigation of the other ruling powers, — the King and 
Eokycana. 

With a passion of indignant pain Wenzel acknowledged this. 
To remain at Convald was but to imperil liberty and life. Dark, 
noisome, secret dungeons lay deep in its rocky foundations. 
Unflindiing executors of Rome's behests ruled supreme within 
its ancient walls. And heart and flesh were weak. Temporal 
and spiritual safety alike depended upon prompt, decisive axstioru 
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Anxious rather to avoid misconception than hopefol of anj 
good result, Wenzel, on quitting his uncle's apartment, caused 
the chief retainers of the castle to be assembled within the great 
halL Amidst a breathless hush of wonder and dismay, he pro- 
claimed to them his full adherence to the Picard creed, and its 
consequences. With the impassioned indignation of a high, 
wrung human heart, he protested against the injustice done him 
in the name of God and truth ; while, with all the fervid, mov- 
ing eloquence with which God had gifted him, he set forth the 
divine and supreme claims of Him for whose name's sake he was 
content to endure it. 

It was a touching scena The aged seneschal bowed his 
hoary head and wept. Eyes flashed under darkening brows, 
hands grasped sword-hilts, low murmurs broke from indignant 
lips, and at last a stentorian voice echoed through the hall: 
" Thou art Convald's rightful heir," it cried ; " 'gainst church- 
man or devil we will uphold thy claim. Our hearts, as our 
swords, are thine." A ringing shout uprose; the tattered 
banners of a hundred fields, that hung from niche and cornice 
round, vibrated to its sound. 

As it ceased, Father Cyril stood forth. His deep, low tones 
wrought silence like a spelL With a horror that was not 
feigned, he unfolded the blasphemous nature of Wenzel's heresy; 
with tears he deplored the bitter necessity which had demanded 
the course the baron had taken, — the only course consistent 
with saving devotion to the Church. 

His words turned the tide. The retainers of Convald were 
as loyal to their ancient superstitions as to their lord. Per- 
plexity, dismay, and anger stole over faces lately aglow with 
sympathetic fervour. Father Cyril followed up his advantage. 
Under the guise of a last eflfort to save Wenzel from spiritual 
and temporal ruin, he addressed to him an impassioned harangue, 
in which he took care to exhibit his obnoxious tenets in a light 
which could not fail to rouse the passions of ignorant and sup^- 
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stitious hearers, for whose benefit it was framed, closing it with 
an appeal and challenge, to which he well knew Wenzel would 
respond with full rejection and avowal 

His double end was gained. When those hearers heard 
Wenzel's own lips defend the blasphemous tenets with which he 
was charged, their sympathy changed to a blind fury. Had 
Father Cyril given command to seize and cast him into the 
castle's deepest dungeon, the deed would have been done by no 
reluctant hands. 

Finding it useless to continue speech which was constantly 
interrupted and distorted by Fathers Cyril and Thomas, Wenzel 
dismissed the attendants with calm dignity ; and, catching the 
import of- a covert glance and half-heard whisper of Father 
Thomas's, at once quitted the castle by a disused postern door. 

Ere he passed it, Melchior Doritz, the aged seneschal, whose 
wife, £ls6, had been his father's foster-mother, cast himself on 
the ground before him, and, clasping his knees, with the tears 
streaming down his furrowed cheeks, besought him, for the sake 
of his soul, of his uncle, of his noble name and heritage, to 
pause, tS consider, ere, by his departure, he put an irrevocable 
seal upon his destiny. Seeing Wenzel moved, he redoubled his 
entreaties and prayers. 

" Melchior," said Wenzel at last^ in a tone which betokened 
the sore anguish of his heart, " I am young ; the high blood of 
my ancient race bounds freely through my veins. What, 
thinkest thou, bows my spirit thus to the endurance of a mon- 
strous wrong ? I am young. life is sweet, and love is strong 
within my breast. Before me lie two paths ; one bright with 
love, and joy, and honour ; one dark with loss, and pain, and 
shama What, thinkest thou, hath power, at cost of all I hold 
most dear, to constrain me to the choice I make 1 " 

"Alas, my lord, naught save some subtle spell of the evil 
one ! " said old Melchior, whose pious soul had been as over- 
whelmed with horror by Wenzel's repudiation of Virgin and 
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saint, of mass and priestly powers, as was his faithful heart 
with grief. 

" Nay, Melchior, nay," said Wenzel ; " for then had Satan 
greater might than God. Day by day, and night by night, ay, 
hour by hour, have my saintly uncle's prayers gone up to 
Heaven for my change of mind and purpose. By vigil and 
fast, by vow and costly gift to shrine and altar, by all means 
whereby the Church teaches Grod's ear and grace are won, hath 
he laboured to that end. Yet in vain. Is God then faithless, 
or powerless to withstand the might of Satan ? There is blas- 
phemy in the very thought ! Nay, Melchior, nay. I will tell 
thee what power constrains me. 'Tis the dear love of the most 
blessed Christ ! " 

There was that in the young man's kindled face which struck 
sudden awe to the old man's heart, — such fervour of devotion 
lit the kindled eyes, such holy calm sat on the clear, young 
brow, such unearthly rapture in the lips' triumphant smile. 
For some moments Wenzel stood thus, his lighted face mirror- 
ing the high, sweet thoughts and lofty purposes of his souL 
Melchior, still kneeling at his feet, gazed up in awe and silence. 

Suddenly Wenzel started. " Kise, Melchior ! " he exclaimed, 
**such position befits not thy years nor worth;" and kindly 
taking the old man's hand, he aided him with his youthful 
strength. "Farewell, thou faithful heart," he continued; 
" mourn not for me and my lost heritage. I look for one 
incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away, in balance 
with which an earthly barony may well weigh light. May 
Christ's enlightening grace be with thee and my beloved uncle, 
so shall ye know the creed I hold to be no heresy, but the very 
truth of God, sealed from men's eyes by the unhallowed devices 
of priestly greed, and craft, and lust of power." 

** And thou wilt indeed depart ] Alas ! alas ! that I have 
lived to see this hour ! " 

" Life hath still charms for me ; and liberty is sweety" said 
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WenzeL " Both are imperilled here, if I sell not my soul for 
temporal gain. But ere I part, I would ask a boon of thee, 
good Melchior." 

" My lord, I will most gladly serve thy father's son, even at 
cost of this poor life, in aught that God and the Holy Church 
forbid not." 

" I well believe thee, Melchior ; but the boon I crave is one 
thou canst render without hurt to thy body or souL Tis 
simply that thou, without Father Cyril's cognizance, wilt send, 
from time to time, by a trusty and secret messenger, tidings of 
thy lord's condition to the Lady Gertrude de Chlum. And 
shoiddst thou, good Melchior, see on his part any repentance 
for this deed, any craving for my presence, I charge thee, by 
thy hope of God's mercy in thine own extremity, to send me 
speedy word, that I may at once respond to his desires." 

" This will I most gladly do, my lord. And, if prayers to 
our Lady and good St. Anne can avail — " 

"That can they not, Melchior. Pray thou to Christ, the 
most blessed Lord, who once died in our stead, and now liveth, 
as the Holy Scriptures testify, not only to receive and answer 
prayer, but to make intercession for us ; so shall thy prayer be 
heard and answered. Once more farewell, good Melchior. It 
may be we shall meet in happier hour. God is over all." 

Turning abruptly away, lest the old man's tears and piteous 
pleadings should break down his already sorely-tested fortitude, 
Wenzel, instead of taking the path which wound round the 
base of the castle, sprung up the almost precipitous mountain- 
side behind it, and struggled through the dense growth of 
scrubby, crooked, knie-holz, or dwarf-pine, with which it was 
covered, into the forest beyond. Already overworn with con- 
flicting emotions of pain, grief, and indignation, and having 
fully delivered his conscience, he had not cared to encounter 
the further ordeal which might await hiTn in his passage 
through the village, even had he not been convinced that his 
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priestly enemies, in direct opposition to his uncle's stringent 
commands, were fully purposed to hold him Rome's prisoner. 

Old Melchior dashed the tears from his dimmed eyes, and 
gazed after him till his form was lost to view. '* Lajst of his 
name and blood," he murmured then ; " noble and true as ih» 
noblest of them all ! Oh ! cursed fate which cast such spirit 
under heresy's dark spelL Yet, could such light as beamed 
from his young face owe kindling to the fires of hell 1 Martyr- 
saint never wore loftier mien ! * For the dear love of the most 
blessed Christ,' he said." Deep thought settled upon the old 
man's brow ; memories of long-past scenes were flitting through 
his mind. " So said they all," he murmured. " St. Anne for 
Convald ; but 'tis passing strange 1 " With a deep sigh he 
turned, and slowly, with reluctant hand, swung-to the heavy, 
narrow door. 

Wenzel skirted the forest for some two miles, then, descend- 
ing through meadows knee-deep with snow, crossed the river at 
a lonely ferry, climbed the opposite slopes in an oblique direction, 
and gained the Leitmeritz road at the very point where, at the 
self-same hour the preceding afternoon, he had encountered 
Bemhard and Els6 de Kralitz. What changes had twenty-four 
short hours wrought Then he had been the honoured heir of 
a noble heritage; now he was a disinherited outcast, a pro- 
scribed wanderer fleeing for his liberty and life ! 

There were heavy sorrow and keen pain in Wenzel's breast as 
he gazed towards the stately towers of Convald, frowning in 
dark, distant grandeur athwart the snowy landscape. Tears, 
which his own wrong and grief could not have wrung from his 
manly eyes, dimmed his vision as he thought of that noble 
kindred heart, breaking in blind devotion in its lonely chamber 
of sickness and ap])roaching death. In his own sad breast the 
consolations of Christ abounded ; the peace of an approving 
conscience, the sweet consciousness of an obeyed, upholding, 
unutterably-loving Saviour's presence rose triumphant above 
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the tide of natural sorrow. Far otherwise would it be with the 
sad soul taught to gauge its acceptance with Heaven, not by 
the infinite merits of one divine, all-sufficient Sacrifice, but by 
the perfection of its own obedience; fed not with the pure 
truths of the gospel, but with the false dogmas of Kome. 
** Lord, for thy sake he at once sins and suffers thus," Wenzel 
cried. Then, raising imploring hands to heaven, he gave vent 
to the emotion of his soul in brief, impassioned prayer. "O 
Thou," he prayed, " that didst shed thy heavenly light on the 
path of the persecuting Saul, that didst send thy message of 
saving grace in response to the blind devotion of the pious 
Cornelius, have mercy upon the misguided soul of him who, 
loving thee so well, knows thee so little. By the divine might 
of thine omnipotent Spirit, whose working no power of man 
or devil can restrain, guide him into thy trutL Here, Lord, 
here ! To the confusion of the enemies of thy gospel, to the 
glory of thy name and truth, let the dying lips of Berthold de 
Convald confess thee as sole Saviour, Mediator, Litercessor, 
Absolver. For the rest, thy will, not mine, be done ! " Thus 
he prayed. 

"He is able," Wenzel murmured, as, after a long, silent, 
lingering gaze across the wide stretch of his lost heritage to 
those dark, distant towers, he turned and strode resolutely 
away, " able even to subdue all things unto himself. * There- 
fore, O heart, be stilL' " 




CHAPTER XXVI 

CHANGES. 

"Alack I this world 
Is fall of change, change, change ! — nothing but change I 
Is there not one straw in life's whirling flood 
To hold by as the torrent sweeps ns down — 
Us, scattered leaves 7" 

Author of " JoJm HcUifctx.** 

ENZEL and Bemhard had agreed the previoas 
evening that the fugitives' best course was to seek 
temporary refuge at Chlumnowitz, the seduded 
position of which would make it a safe refuge, and 
where warm welcome and sympathy would await them either 
in castle or cottage. To this end Wenzel had negotiated the 
exchange of their jaded beast for one of Klaus's strong mulea 

Thinking Else's extreme fatigue might have necessitated a 
day's rest, Wenzel repaired to the charcoal-burner's hut, only to 
find that they had set forth with the early morning. He there- 
fore resolved to risk for himself the more direct road by moun- 
tain by-paths, albeit it was, at that season of the year, both 
difficult and dangerous. 

The full moon was already riding high in a cloudless sky, when, 
on the second evening, Wenzel, avoiding the circuit the road 
made through the village, strode through the snowy depths of 
the valley of Chlumnowitz, directly toward the Krasas' cottage. 
At its gate he paused in dismay. The snow of many days 
lay untrodden on the pathway ; the windows were unshuttered, 
yet no light came from within. He strode up to the door. No 
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dog awoke to the intruder's tread. He listened. Stillness as 
of death reigned within and around. He looked through the 
window. The moon cast a bar of silvery light athwart a fire- 
less heartL The house was deserted, empty ! 

He turned his startled gaze to the village lying some hundred 
yards below. No window cast a ruddy gleam on the silvery 
l>rightness of the moonlit snow. Silence and stillness reigned. 
Yet it was the hour when families were wont to gather round 
the blazing hearth-fires; when the murmur of the evening 
prayer and the sweet strains of the evening hymn were wont to 
greet the listener's ear 1 What meant it ? Too swift and ready 
came the answer to Wenzel's heart 

But not to the question that next arose. Pealing down upon 
the solemn hush of the white, still night came sounds strange 
to hear— shouts as of boisterous revelry, mingling with strains 
of festive music. From the banquet-hall of the castle they 
came. Looking up, Wenzel saw that its great arched window, 
blazoned with the device of Chlum — ^the blood-red heart trans- 
fixed with steel — was ablaze with light. Festivity in the castle, 
desolation in the village, and the holy bond of Christian brother- 
hood uniting each to each ! The thing was passing strange. 

That the Picard community of Chlumnowitz had been driven, 
as he knew many others to have been, from their hearths and 
homes to the cold shelter of the wintry woods, Wenzel could 
not doubt. Coidd it be that the blast which had desolated the 
lowly doveK5ot had swept through the lordly eyrie too ] 

For a few moments Wenzel, stunned, bewildered by the 
shock, stood motionless, a rush of dread possibilities sweeping 
over his brain ; then, gathering his scattered forces, he took his 
way up the steep, oft-trodden path to the castle. 

At the gateway a strange warder hailed him. In the wide 
open court a number of men-at-arms and servants were junket- 
ing: By the clear moonlight Wenzel scanned their faces with 
keen scrutiny. All were stranga His bewilderment increased, 
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when a pert page, who stepped forth from the gronp at the 
warder 8 call, made answer that the Loixl Sigismund was still 
absent, but that the fair ladj of Chlum held high revels that 
night with the jovial Abbot of Marienbad, the Baron de Wilk- 
lek, and divers other knights and dames ; and would doubtless 
accord gracious welcome to one who, be he what he mighty had 
dropped like fairy prince from the moonlit clouds. And with- 
out further parley he led the way into the castla 

First under the heavy-browed portal into the hall, cut, like 
many of the lower apartments of the castle, out of the solid rock 
which formed the uneven summit of the hill it crowned. It 
was empty and dark, save where the moonbeams streamed in 
broad bars through the lance-shaped, deep-set windows, bathing 
helm and spear and dust-dimmed banner with cold, dear, hue- 
less light But down the rock-hewn steps at the further end, 
which led to the banquet-hall, came a blaze of light and a burst 
of song — a song in woman's voice. " Hark," said the boy, " that 
is our lady's voica St Cecilia 1 how she sings ! " 

Wenzel laid a detaining hand on the page's arm, and listened 
Clear, full, and sweet, the rich tones rose and f elL With an 
awful parody of once familiar sounds they smote on Wenzel's 
ear. Those jocund strains, those ribald words on Gertrude's 
queenly lips! He felt and moved like one in some hideous 
nightmare dream. As the song ended, his conductor again 
moved forward. 

At the threshold of the banquet-chamber Wenzel roused him- 
sell " Stay," he said, as the boy woidd have crossed it, " I am 
weary and travel-worn, in no mood for revelry ; yet I would 
fain take one glance unseen upon the revellers, ere thou dost 
crave from thy lady a night's hospitality for the Baron Wenzel 
de Convald, outcast for Christ's sake and the gospel'a" 

" An thou art a Picard, good my lord," said the boy tartly, 
" thou wilt find scant favour with my lady. Over the heretics' 
expulsion from Chlumnowitz she holds festival to-night^" 
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His farther words fell unheeded on Wenzel's ear. His facul- 
ties were absorbed by the scene before hinu A table richly 
spread with wines, fruits, and condiments. At its head a lady, 
young and of a full voluptuous beauty. Jewels blazed like 
stars amidst the rich coils of her chestnut hair ; jewels heaved 
on her snowy bosom and flashed on her shapely arms. Her 
eyes were blue as the summer sky, her cheek glowing as a 
damask rosa From guest to guest the quick glance of Wenzel 
passed. Every face save the jovial countenance of the Abbot 
of Marienbad, and the dark, saturnine visage of the Baron de 
Wilklek, was strange to him. Gertrude was not thera How 
could he have deemed it possible 1 

What meant it 1 The flippant page readily explained. Ger- 
trude was no longer lady of Chlum. Her place was filled by 
Isabeau de Wtilfersdorf, Sigismund's gay and beautiful brida 
Where was the Lady Gertrude 1 Doing penance in her chamber 
for her heretic comrades, driven into the woods like the hunted 
vermin they wera Pity she was a heretic, was added, for she 
was a fair lady, and gentle ; but the Baron de Raserherz, to 
whom she was about to be betrothed, would find means to make 
her orthodox enough. How long had the Picards been driven 
thence 1 Three days agona Announce him to the Lady 
Gertrude ! By no means. It was his lord's urgent command 
that no stranger should be admitted to her presenca 'Twas 
shame ! she was a queenly lady, and withstood right royally the 
flouting of the fair Lady Isabeau, and the baron's imperious 
will 

The hot, indignant blood rushed with suffocating force to 
WenzeFs heart, the fire flashed to his eya Gertrude a cipher 
in the castle she had ruled so long ; flouted by her fair sister-in- 
law, restrained by her brother, pitied by this pert minion! 
With difficulty he restrained the words of impassioned indigna- 
tion which sprung to his lips. " Thy lord's commands apply not 
to me," he said haughtily ; " I am no stranger." Then angrily, 
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a8 the boy essayed furth^ speech — ^A tmoe to thj magpie 
chatter, and beware lest thou smart for tliiiie imwlffnce to thj 
lord's good friend Lead on — I follow." The stripling quailed 
before Wenzel's flashing eye and tone of hi^ command, and 
oljeyed 

" No tricks, sirrah !'' Wenzel exclaimed, as, humming a lividy 
air, the page turned from the main corridor into a low vaulted 
[lassage which led to some mean, disosed chamben in the 
southern turret '* The Lady Grertrude's apartments arc in the 
western wing." 

" So may they have been, good my lord, for au^t I know," was 
the reply ; '^ but so are they not now, as thou shalt see anon." 

Again the hot rush of indignant blood to Wenzel's throb- 
bing heart The western wing, fronting the fair, open valley, 
was the pleasantest, most habitable part of the grim old castla 
Usage and tender association endeared it to Gertrude's heart 
How could Sigismund, this false, changed Sigismund, that he 
knew not, entreat his noble sister thus 1 

The page broke on his angry musings by throwing open a 
heavy iron-clamped door and bidding him enter. The doorway 
was so low that Wenzel had to stoop his lofty head to do sa 
He found himself in a low, vaulted chamber, lined with sombre 
and faded arras, dimly lit by a cresset lamp. Full well he 
knew the aspect of that room. It bore an evil repute. Blood 
shed by treachery at dead of night had stained its floor. The 
moans of a long and lone death-agony had fallen unheeded 
within its walls. It was said that its ghostly echoes lingered 
still No servant in past days cared to tread that corridor 
even in full blaze of day. Hewn out of the solid rock, gaining 
light and air only through high-set, deeply-tunnelled loop-holes, 
it was dark even at mid-day, its atmosphere heavy and chill like 
that of a cavern. Strange lodgment for a daughter of Chlum's 
ancient line I 

The apartment was but an ante-chamber. The page passed 
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beneath the arras into the inner room. Speedily returning, he 
ushered Wenzel into Grertrude's presence, and retired. 

She received him with grave, distant courtesy. " Gertrude ! 
Gertrude!" he exclaimed, in tones of tender yet passionate 
reproach, ''hast thou beHeved me to be false lover and base 
renegade?" 

" Hast thou not given good cause, my lord?" she answered. 
Coldly and sadly the words were spoken. 

" Lady," he said, " thou wilt not hold me the one, in that I 
have held Christ's love dearer than thine. The other I cannot 
be, in that I stand before thee this hour an outcast wanderer, 
homeless, landless, for Christ's sake and the gospel's." 

Gertrude was no weakling, but the sudden change of a bitter 
grief into a rapturous joy well-nigh overwhelmed her. For a 
moment words vainly trembled on her lips. " I had heard far 
other things of thee, Wenzel," she faltered at last. 

" Dearest lady, believe me," he said, " 'twas through priestly 
craft and fraud the false tale of my perversion was spread 
abroad. He who forsakes not us when we are weU-nigh ready 
to forsake him, preserved my feet from falling even when they 
gtood on the very brink of the abyss." And as briefly as might 
be, in a few terse, pregnant sentences, he sketched the outline 
of his errors and trials at Convald. 

" Thank God ! " Gertrude exclaimed fervently, as he told of 
the final victory won. " O Wenzel! this is joy indeed !" 

" Joy 1" he echoed mournfully. " Alas ! in thy dear presence 
I can but deem it a most bitter grief. Gertrude, dearest 
Gertrude, does not thine own heart teU thee wherefore]" The 
concentrated passion of long years of untold love burned in his 
yearning eye, and thriUed his low, deep tonea 

The warm blood leaped in a crimson tide to Gertrude's cheek 
and brow; one moment her clear eye fell before the impassioned 
gaze of his, the next it met it calm and fuU. " Eather would 
it teU thee, Wenzel," she said, " of the high glory that is thine, 

16 
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of the rich reward that most sorely awaits thea Unto you it 
is given, on the behalf of Christ, not only to believe in hlm^ bat 
also, with apostles, saints, and martyrs, to suffer for his saka 
Not only to receive the rich gift of his matchless love, but to 
give proof of thine own for him — to drink of his cupl O 
Wcnzel ! shall not we, with his eternity of joy before us, 
rejoice and be exceeding glad, though our earthly hopes be 
broken r* 

" We/" Wenzel exclaimed — **(nir hopes 1 Then my loss, my 
sorrows are thine, Grertruda I have not deceived mysell 
Thou dost indeed love ma" 

*' With such love as alone befits Christian maiden in these 
days of proof, and peril, and sorrow. I do indeed love thee, 
Wenzel," she answered. 

" Mine own ! mine own ! " he exclaimed in a rapture of love 
and joy. " O Gertrude, with the right to call thee thus, my 
heart's dearest hope and highest dream are crowned." 

But when he would have clasped her to his yearning breast^ 
she gently withstood him. " Nay, Wenzel, nay. These are no 
times for lover's ecstasies or betrothal vows," she said. Th^ 
seeing he read displeasure in her grave, calm mien, she gently 
laid her hand on his. " My Wenzel, mistake me not," she said, 
in low, deep tones which thrilled his very souL " I am no coy 
maiden to trifle with thy deep heart's long-fathomed love ; no 
worldling to shrink from plighting troth with one whose sole 
heritage is Christ's cross and crown ; no weakling to shrink 
from shame, or suffering, or peril for thy sake or my Lord's. 
But these are days wherein Christ's servants are best unfettered 
by fond earthly ties. Thou and I, my Wenzel, must love but 
as those whose hopes centre in heaven. Christ's love, not our 
own, must be our theme. His glory, not our earthly welfare, 
our object; a heavenly, not an earthly union, our hopa" There 
Vas a touching mingling of natural sadness and spiritual exalta- 
tion in her voice and mien. The yearning love of a deep 
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woman's h«art looked through the tniiit-vmlot), ttnuler eyeii, and 
thrillod the low, Hweet voice; tlie lofty d(m)t4(>n of thn dhriniian 
heroine ntanipfH) brow, and lip, and high, oahn ntion. 

But Wonxo^H npirit oould Hi^rco riito to tho hiMght of horH. 
The reaction of hiM tiorco, viatoriouH oonflit^t wan npon him. 
Body and hoart and Hpirit woro wtuiry, ovt^rwoni, oarth-bowtHl. 
** Yet, O (iertrudnl may we not hnncst^fortli troad our Mundonni 
jtatlm lumrt bound to hoart, if not hand uIiU4p<ul in hand I'* ho 
pleadcMl. '' All in not loMt with ntino antumtral horiUgo. I 
have name and blood full worthy of thiuo own. Phulgo nio 
tliy tn)th-plight, (It^rtrudt^ Oivo nio tho right to hold i\uH\ 
mine in life and <hmth, for tinioand for oit^rnity, and I will win 
and olaim tlu^o yt^t I " 

" Botlunk tilths WotiKol," mIju annwiMMul, ** what in tlum doing 
I ithould do divide the hoart, f(>ttt«r tho arni, ntunnnbor i\w 
life wlioNo full (Uiorgit^N (IhriHtH oauHo an<l goHpt^l olaintl" 

** Nay, rather unitt^ that hoart, Mtrongtluui that arm, (Muiobltt 
that lifol" oxolaimod Wonw^l. *• (Jortrudo, tht^ fiojH^ of thy lovn 
hath btMUi to nu) Hpur, Haft^guanl, amulet in darkeHt hourH of 
•orest ne<Ml, wlunt my faith and xtMil wt^ro at lowtmt t^bb ; what 
tlien wouhl itN ponHrttHlon in Naorod, plighttul troth be to mo, 
nhould ('hrint oall mo to oonft^NN Iuh name in dungt^on, on raok, 
or at Mtake? No Hordid ft^ttt^, Oortruths dragging my Npirit 
earthward, llatlu^r a holy MtimuluH to horoio <1o(mIn, a guardian 
barrier around a dark and porilouN path, a powt^r to oonHtmin 
to faithfulnoHM even unto <loath." 

<Mf 'twould indood bo thuM," Mho murmured. And wiUi tho 
impaHMioncul olo<|u<uu)o, tho ft^rvont faitli, tlie unanHwttrable logio 
of lovO| Wenxol provod that mo indeed it would \h\ 

Sadm^NM and joy wt^ro Htrangely mingled in tho hourH whit^h 
Rped with winged haNte ore Wenxol, und(«r tho guidanoo of 
Qertrude'H truHty pag<s nt^t forth to nook tht» foiM»Ht-rofug(» of hiM 
fellow-NutlererN for the faith. The lipH upon which tho betrothal 
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kiKH wiiM lu'wly Kci had to t<*ll, the heart in which the crowned 
^ladnt'K.s of a liff h fond hope throbbed high, to hear, a bitter, 
bit tor tab* — a t<ib* of pain and shame, sm well aH of wrong, and 
Korn>w, and HufliTing. We must briefly present its substance 
U> the n>ii(l(T unbn>k(>n by conversational detail and remark, 
^uorv and roHponw\ 




CHAPTER XXVIL 

SIOISMUND. 

" I can no longer what I wnUdf 
Kg longer draw back at my liking; I 
Mnst do the d^ed, because I thougM of it, 
And fed this heart here with a dream ; because 
I did not scowl temptation from my presence." 

The Piccolomini. 

HE high-souled youth whose life-dream was the 
triumph of his father's faith, the brother beloved 
round whose home-coming Gertrude's fond heart 
had twined such bright visions of holy purpose 
wrought and cherished dream fulfilled, had never returned to 
her. In his place had come a gay, world-hardened, pleasure- 
loving man. 

The reader will remember that against the judgment, but 
not in opposition to the commands, of his venerated guardian, 
Wenceslaus LeiBfy, Sigismund had set out with his cousin, 
Albert de Easerherz, on a journey through the states of Europe. 
He had thus passed suddenly from a life singularly shielded 
from temptations and incitements to evil into one replete with 
both. His cousin, who speedily established a supreme influence 
over his facile disposition, was an adherent of the Calixtine 
party — zealously affected in the cause of religious truth and 
liberty as it touched the national and political interests of 
Bohemia, but wholly uninfluenced in heart and life by the 
spiritual claims of the gospel. The peril had been less to 
Sigismund had he been its avowed enemy. 
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Coustant association with and unbounded admiration for 
one at once a sympathizer with what he had been tau^^t to 
regard as the life-object of his father's son, and a contemner of 
the devotedness, scrupulosity, and purity which the unrenewed 
heart of man can neither understand nor tolerate, could scarcely 
have failed to lower the standard of Sigismund's mind, even 
had the seductions of pleasure and sin been wanting. Soon to 
his cousin's influence was added the necessity of quieting a con- 
science which accused him of sins — flight when estimated by 
the morality of the times, dark when set against the obligations 
of the faith in which he had been trained. 

Had Sigismund's spiritual life been other than the reflection 
of that around him, these struggles of conscience would doubt- 
less have been deeper, fiercer, more lasting. As it was, they 
speedily ceased to trouble him. The excitement and novelty of 
his new life, whether in castle, court, or city, precluded the 
introspection to which he was by no means prone. The con- 
sciousness that his own standard of ^th and morality was still 
purer and higher than that of most other men, prevented his 
{>erception of the fact that it was utterly lowered and changed. 
His zeal for the ancient spiritual rights his country daamed, his 
contempt and disgust for the superstitions, corruptions, and 
knaveries of Kome, increased with his wider knowledge and 
experience. Therefore he persuaded himself he had but changed 
as a man must change when the dreamy, unpractical enthusiasm 
of youth has ripened into the cool, reasonable judgment of man- 
hood. 

Albert had remained with him long enough to imbue his 
ductile mind with his own views and opinionis. After he left 
him, suddenly, on receiving tidings that by his brother's death 
the family estates had devolved upon him, Sigismund fell into 
a desultory kind of life, now idling at a court, now trtudying at 
a university, now held captive by bright eyes in some praad 
castle, or by pleasure in some fair city. The life suited hii 
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volatile nature, and time sped on almost unmarked. Ever and 
anon he turned his vagrant steps homeward, but ever some new 
object of pleasure or fancied duty beguiled him into delay. 
Thus his absence had lengthened into years. 

Means of communication were few and uncertain between 
far-sundered friends in those days; one or two letters only 
reached Sigismund from Gertrude, and these in the earlier part 
of his absenca Y^gvLe and general reports of what was passing 
in his native land he gathered from time to time, and these 
through sources hostile to the Picards. Those which told of 
continued resistance made by the friends of liberty and the 
gospel to the authority and arrogant assumptions of Bome 
received all his sympathies ; those which spoke of the rash and 
premature formation of a separate Church by a little band of 
impatient and headstrong fanatics filled him with irritation and 
annoyance. The idea of identifying himself with tli^em never 
altered into his head. 

But, in truth, long before he returned to Bohemia, these 
matters had grown to hold little place in Sigismund's heart, or 
mind, or purposes. The enthusiasm which breathed in the 
letter of which Berthold de Convald was the bearer was but a 
brief sudden flash of a well-nigh extinguished fire, fanned into 
sudden flame by the things he witnessed at Bome, and by tem- 
porary association with ennobHng influences. It paled and 
vanished soon in presence of the siren charms of the gay and 
beautiful Isabeau de Wiilfersdorf, at whose father's Austrian 
caatle accident first, pleasure afterwards, detained him long on 
his homeward journey. 

Sigismund's fancy had often been captivated before : Isabeau 
won his heart She was a beautiful, imperious, strong-passioned 
woman, some years his senior, and soon learned to bend his 
weak will as she would. It was as her betrothed, and to make 
preparations for their speedy marriage, that Sigismund returned 
to Bohemia. 
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Returned to find his name linked with a despised band of 
rash enthusiasts, everywhere spoken against as fanatics, heretics, 
and rebels, with whose spiritual faith and devotion his estranged 
heart had no sympathy, and against whom the sword of perse- 
cution was already unsheathed. Ketumed to find the noblest 
and most powerful of the Calixtines ready to court his alliance, 
to welcome his adhesion, to further his earthly aims and hopes. 
And therefore to find an immediate choice imperative — between 
love, honour, and prosperity on the one hand, sorrow, shame, 
and ruin on the other. 

The reader will need no further unravelling of motives, no 
tedious delineation of influence and counter-influence, to enable 
him to comprehend that, despite the warnings of conscience, 
drugged yet not dead — despite the tears and prayers, the 
righteous anger and holy indignation, of Gertrude — Sigismund 
enrolled himself in the Calixtine ranks ; refusing at first coun- 
tenance and favour, afterwards tolerance, to what he stigma- 
tized as the Ficard heresy, and declared to be widely removed 
in belief and practice from the faith his father held, and in 
whose defence he had died. 

There was a specious show of truth in this declaration. As 
the plant from the germ of life — or rather, as leaf and flower 
from the bud — had the Picard faith expanded and developed 
since the days when the noble heart, whose beatings had been 
stilled on the fatal field of Lipan, had dictated the confession of 
faith by which Sigismund triumphantly justified his conduct. 

Of the unspeakable bitterness of this blow to Gertrude, it is 
surely needless to enlarge. Amidst its first agony, another felL 
Tidings, rendered credible only by what had already chanced, 
and by Wenzel's unaccountable silence, reached her — ^tidings 
that he, as long and tenderly beloved as Sigismund, more 
entirely trusted and depended upon, had even more grievously 
fallen. Rather, far rather, would she have stood by the rend- 
ing rack or blazing stake to which either had been bound. It 
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seemed as though ail the bright visions, the glorious hopes, the 
generous aspirations of her youth had suddenly crumbled into 
dust. 

Thus, in the swift course of a few short months all was 
changed in Gertrude's once calm and congenial life. Ere long 
Sigismund brought home his fair, imperious brida Thence- 
forth the castle walls rung with revelry instead of hymn and 
psalm. Old faces disappeared : the new lady of Chlum brooked 
not heretic taint in any who served her, nor rival in her claims 
to paramount sway over her husband's mind and heart As 
the latter, she from the first regarded Gertrude with jealous 
and suspicious dislike, which deepened into actual hatred as 
she found her will sometimes thwarted by the influence Ger- 
trude still exercised over her brother's divided heart and uneasy 
conscience. 

Chlumnowitz, within the last two years, had grown into 
something more than a mere feudal viUage. Under Gertrude's 
generous auspices, it had become one of those Picard settle- 
ments upon which the jealous, uneasy eye of Rokycana was 
fixed, in watchful incertitude. Strangers, attracted by the 
apostolic fame of the venerable Leffy and the gifted ministry 
of his young successor, Theodore Rostha, had settled there — 
Moravian exiles for Christ's sake and the gospel's, Picards 
from less privileged places. Rokycana's spies had constantly 
visited it, bearing away garbled accounts of the teachings of 
its ministers, false reports of the temper and spirit of its in- 
habitants. 

Sigismund, therefore, soon found it impossible to hold a 
middle course in action. Either he must act hand in hand 
with the persecuting Calixtines, or suffer with the persecuted 
Picards; either he must force his reluctant and rebellious 
conscience (for such, in spite of himself, it had become under 
Grertrude's influence and the holy associations of his childhood's 
home) into the conviction that in thus doing he befriended not 
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only IiIb own temporal interests but the cause of God and 
truth, or he would be a miserable, guilt-haunted man, condemn- 
ing himself in the thing that he allowed, allowing himself in 
the thing which he condemned. The thing was not hard of 
accomplishment There is no deception more easy, or so utter, 
as self-deception. Once successfully practised, it leads to in- 
credible depths. 

One decisive action almost invariably decides the balance of 
a conflicting conscience. The first step taken in any line of 
action, the second becomes easy, the third imperative. Sigis- 
mund's first step, reluctantly taken under strong pressure, was 
consent to the eviction of Theodore Kostha from the pastorate 
of Chlumnowitz, and the acceptance of a minister of Eokycana's 
appointment ; the second — its natural outcome — the enforce- 
ment of the consistory's edict against the use of the new ritual 
and the compulsory re-establishment of the old ; the third — the 
inevitable sequence of the first two — ^the execution of the royal 
and ecclesiastical sentence upon those who, fearing a heavenly 
more than an earthly lord, refused compliance. 

Theodore Kostha refused to be absolved by man of a sacred 
charge he held from God alona The community refused to 
participate in worship in conformity with the Komish ritual 
Despite of menaces, despite the known presence of Calixtine 
spies, the little band, despoiled of their church, continued to 
meet in hut and bam and by cottage heartL The result was 
inevitable. Ditmar Krasa and several others were seized on 
charge of seditious words and intent, and dragged to prison 
and to torture. 

Such of the cx)mmunity as dreamed of greater safety else- 
where fled ; but the greater part remained, vainly hoping that 
the storm would blow over. After a season Ditmar, and such 
of his companions as had survived the horrors of their prison 
cells, were suffered to return — maimed, wan, disfigured wretdbes 
— to their homes, nothing having been extracted from them ; — 
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this, perchance, in the belief that their fate might intimidate 
the rest to conformity. 

Ear from doing so, their example but stimulated them to 
martyr &ithfulnesa. On the choice being laid before them, a 
few days before Wenzel's return, of obedience to the edict of 
the king and the decision of the consistory, or immediate ex- 
pulsion from their homes, they had unanimously chosen the 
latter. Therefore, in the murky ^oom of a bitter December 
day, they had been remorselessly driven forth by soldiers in 
Caiiactiney not Romish service, — a sad and homeless band, with 
no better refuge before them than the dens and caves of the 
bitter wintry woods. Some of the aged and feeble had perished 
during the first hours of cold and exposure ; many since in the 
dark and chill ravine, in whose cavemed sides they still found 
rude, precarious shelt^. Among the former was the venerable 
Ludmilla Krasa. 

And these things had been done, not only with the cogniz- 
a2Lce, but with the consent — ^none the less guilty that it was 
slow and reluctant — of Sigismund de Chlum. 

Throughout fhese trying scenes Gertrude had borne herself 
nobly : with calm st-eadf astness adhering to her faith in pro- 
fession and practice ; giving all possible aid and relief to her 
oppressed and suffering brethren; bearing her own private 
sorrows and wrongs with silent uncomplainingness. These last 
had as yet neither been so many nor so deep as Wenzel had 
supposed. The Lady Isabeau, indeed, treated her with resentful 
scorn. But the old fraternal love was not dead in Sigismund's 
heart That he should be at once shamed, provoked, and 
angered, by her calm steadfastness and lofty devotion, was 
inevitable That he should be disposed unduly to press the 
suit of one so loved and esteemed as Albert de Raserherz, who 
had conceived for Grertrude the deep, strong love of ripened 
manhood, was only natural That, at Albert's instigation, he 
should seek to weaken the hold of the Picard faith upon her 
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mind by isolating her from all intercourse with those who held 
it, is Uttle surprising. In other points Sigismund was as yet 
kind and generous as of old. It was sorely against his will, 
and in accordance with her own earnest and persistent choice, 
that the mean, ill-famed apartments in the southern turret had 
been assigned to her use. 

Gertrude had deep reason for this apparently strange choice. 
In a dark recess of the haunted chamber, under the dim, faded 
tapestry, which had once reeked crimson with guiltless blood, 
in the very spot where the murdered dead had lain in his long 
death-agony, was a secret door, or rather panel, cunningly con- 
trived to slide back, at touch of secret spring, into a groove 
cut in the rocky walL It gave access to a small vaulted 
chamber, to which air, but not light, was in some manner con- 
veyed, and to a deep spiral staircase hewn out of the rock, 
which seemed to descend into fearful depths of chill, blank 
darkness, but which really consisted only of some fifty or sixty 
deep steps, and led to a subterranean passage which wound 
through the bowels of the castle-hill into a deep ravine in the 
adjacent forest • 

The existence of this passage had been made known to Ger- 
trude by Wenceslaus Leffy upon his death-bed. Only revealed 
at need to best-trusted retainers, protected from accidental dis- 
covery even more by the superstitious horrors with which its 
locality was invested than by the skill with which it was con- 
trived, its existence was unknown to the present dwellers in the 
castle. 

Gertrude had received this secret in trust for Sigismund. 
Its possible use, should the old days of persecution and pro- 
scription return, had at once occurred to her ; and when, that 
time actually arrived, she found, with unspeakable dismay, that 
her brother's sympathies were with the persecutors, instead of 
the persecuted, she had sadly resolved to retain it in her own 
keeping, as a possible means not only of holding communication 
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with, but of affording succour to, her oppressed and suffering 
brethren. Having herself, attended by her faithful page, fear- 
lessly probed the dark, low, suffocating windings of the subter- 
ranean passage, and found it actually led to a deep cavern, 
concealed with tangled bushes, in a wild and lonely ravine, she 
resolved to appropriate the gloomy and vault-like apartments 
from which it led, and whose ill repute would free her move- 
ments, by night at least, from interference or supervision. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE FOREST SANCTUARY. 

" Thon wert with those that bore the truth of old 
Into the deserts from th' oppressor's rod, 
And made the caverns of the rocks their fold, 
And met when stars met, by their beams to hold 
The free heart's communing with Thee." 

Mrs. Hbmakb. 




ET us imagine ourselves wandering, lost and terror- 
stricken, through the pathless mazes of a Bohemian 
mountain-forest, amidst the stiU, blank darkness 
of a moonless winter night Silence, deep, awful, 
utter, broods around ; yet the black thick air is full of voice- 
less, mysterious sounds. Above, around is darkness, through 
which the yearning eye strains achingly in vain. Ever and 
anon, through some opening in the dense vault-like roof of 
close-laid boughs, like eye of high celestial watcher, a star looks 
down. It sheds no hope. Far off it gazes, in high, unmoved 
calm, upon our need. Pure, searching, holy, it probes the 
guilt-depths of our shrinking souls. We cower beneath it, 
and stumble on in haste. We call; our cry falls idly on the 
startled air. Strange echoes, like wild, weird goblin-laughter, 
blent with mournful spirit- wails, give it back. Wild fancies 
sweep across our brain, dark memories throng upon our heart, 
dread whispers fall upon our ears. On, on we press a while, 
our feet entangled by unseen snares, our limbs bruised by 
what seem blows from unseen hands. Faint, bleeding, hope- 
less, we sink down at last, shrouding our straining eyeballs 
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from the liying, palpitating gloom, our ears from the vague, 
mysterious sounds to which conscience gives solemn voice and 
utteranca 

Suddenly, amidst that awful, voiceful silence, that dread, 
peopled gloom, a strain of melody breaks forth ! So sudden its 
uprising, so deep and sweet its rich, full, thrilling harmony, we 
scarce dare fling the mantle from our face, lest some high vision 
of celestial glory should dazzle our unworthy sight. But dark- 
ness, dense, palpable, unchanged, spreads round us stilL As 
our first thriU of awe subsides, the sounds grow clear, defined, 
^miliar. A well-known strain of holy song, sung not by 
heavenly choir in opened skies, but by human lips and hearts, 
at unseen earthly shrine, inspires our heart with hope, our 
failing limbs with strength. 

Glad and wondering we rise, and make our painful way 
towards the spot whence the sounds proceed. The difl&culties 
of our progress, our fears lest the hymn should end, and guid- 
ance be lost, engross all our energies. Nearer and nearer the 
sweet sounds grow, seeming to rise from the earth beneath our 
feet. But the strain is well-nigh ended. Its last notes rise 
and fall It ceases. 

Desperately we press on ere the clue be lost. We stumble — 
falL We rise, bewildered, half-stunned. With our face in 
the same direction] We know not. Wild, mocking, sound- 
less laughter, felt, not heard, rises in triumph around us. 
Again we press on with the mad energy of ghostly terror. 

Suddenly we step forth under the open night sky. Our eyes, 
long accustomed to the gloom, seem to have gained unusual 
powers of vision. We see that we stand on the sudden verge 
of a narrow, deep-cleft ravine. Huge rocks enclose and over- 
shadow the upper end. Above their hoary brows dense clouds 
of ruddy smoke ascend, betokening human occupancy. 

Thence, then, rose that strain. From what lips 1 Hunters', 
singing their vesper hymn around their bivouac fire 1 Robbers', 
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invoking saintly favour by the spell of holy song? Pilgrims', 
adoring at some sacred shrine 1 

We creep cautiously along the precipitous brink, whence a 
false step may plunge us headlong — so narrow is the space 
between it and the dense forest wall of pines — ^in search of 
path or vantage-spot for observation. 

We seek the first in vain. The snow lies fair, untrodden. 
By degrees descent grows practicable, though periloius. Our 
yearning for human companionship, be it of what sort it may, 
nerves us for the attempt. Fearfully we begin it, planting 
tremulous steps in uneven snowy depths, clinging to rock and 
bush. Midway we pause. A voice falls suddenly upon the 
startled air — the full, rich voice of youthful manhood. Its 
tones are those of prayer — meek, fervent, deep, adoring. Its 
words fall strangely on our startled ear, supposing it accustomed 
to stereotyped phrase and Latin tongue. " Father in heaven, 
thou whose mighty love and protecting care are round us like a 
shield — thou who knowest our needs, our sufferings, and our 
wrongs — thou who hast given to us, unworthy, the high honour 
of witnessing to thy truth, of suffering in the cause of thy most 
blessed Son, our dearest and only Saviour, aid us, hear us now ! " 

Thus it begina It needs not now the sight which meets us, 
when we reach the base of the rock that projects half across 
the middle of the ravine, to unravel the mystery. We have 
discovered the forest-refuge of some persecuted Picard com- 
munity. 

It is a scene for an artist's pencil that breaks upon our view. 
Huge, craggy rocks, that well-nigh meet overhead, close in that 
end of the narrow, deep ravine. In the space they guard, a 
great pine-fire is blazing, kindling their rugged sides and beet- 
ling brows with ruddy, fitful light, leaving deep recess and 
cavemed aperture wrapped in impenetrable gloom, but flinging 
a strange, weird glow into the unfathomed depths of a wide- 
mouthed cave, peopled with wan faces, and dim, shadowy 
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forms, before which it is piled. Around it are gathered a 
strangely varied group. Age and infancy, delicate womanhood 
and stalwart manhood, rustic strength and high-bred grace, are 
thera Some faces and figures stand out distinct and clear in 
the strong flame-light; some are lost in gloom, others but half 
revealed in the shadowy background. Let us closely scrutinize 
the first. It may be we may recognize amongst them friend, 
kinsman, acquaintance. 

Where the light faUs fullest stands a man, young, of noble 
face and mien, with abundant, clustering locks of hair, dark 
and glossy as the raven's wing. With other light than that of 
the dancing flames his dark deep eyes and kindled face are 
glowing. From his lips erewhile burst that strain of fervent, 
adoring prayer. From them are falling now the glorious 
words that a prophet spake of old. High, so that the light may 
fall best upon the minute characters traced upon its parchment 
leaves, he holds the book from which he reads them. Beside 
him, her isuoe upturned to his, a holy calm in her sweet soft 
eyes and fair Madonna brow, sits a young and lovely woman, 
with a sleeping babe close-folded to her breast Near them, 
with bowed form and white beard sweeping the toil-worn tands 
that rest upon his stafl*, with a spirit all unquenched outshining 
from his undimmed eye and bronzed worn features, is an aged 
man. His tottering form is half upheld by the sturdy strength 
of a middle-aged peasant woman, whose homely features are 
softened into something akin to beauty by the pitiful tender- 
ness with which they regard a drooping figure crouching at her 
feet. 

A slight, small figure : so shrouded is it in a furred and 
hooded mantle, whose richly-jewelled clasp gleams with a 
radiance strange to witness herej that the barest outline of it 
is visible. The face, bent low over the languid form of a pale, 
wan, suflering child, whose little wasted hands she holds out 
towards the welcome blaze, is hidden from view ; yet there is 

17 • 
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something in the droop of the bowed he^d, in the curve of the 
slight shoulders, that tells of utter hopelessness, deqxindencj, 
and griel 

Another gaze, one of unutterable sadness, yet mingled inde- 
finably with a sweet, calm patience of trust, is bent upon her 
— that of a young man, pale-faced, bright-haired, broad-browed, 
who sits upon a fragment of rock beside her, and against whom 
she leans. Behind these, a little in the background, but with 
forms and faces clearly defined, stand another pair, — a young 
man, whose rich garb is soiled and stained as with rude, un- 
suited wear, who bends the proudly tender gaze of requited 
love upon a queenly maiden at his side, whose yielded hand is 
closely clasped in his. A bright-faced boy, in page's garb, 
stands slightly behind the lady, casting quick looks of half- 
awed, half- wondering interest around. 

Other faces there are, more or less clearly lit by the vivid 
flame-light, — bronzed, rugged, homely faces; some steadfast, 
calm, ennobled by high purpose nobly held ; some kindled with 
a solemn, sweet soul-light; some darkly sad, and set, and 
stem. But they are strange to us, and we have seen enough 
to ioentify in those that assemble here the outcast Picards of 
Chlumnowitz. 

Such as remain of them, at least. The life they have led for 
weeks past has been one in which days do the work of years. 
Many of the aged and feeble have died ; most of the young and 
the strong have departed to seek refuge elsewhere, too many, 
alas 1 to meet a worse fate than that from which they fled — 
if, indeed, the horrors of the most cruel martyrdom are more to 
be dreaded than that long, slow agony of fear, and cold, and 
hunger, of suffering witnessed as well as endured. 

Their refuge is, as we have seen, a narrow, drear ravine, 
deep-cleft in the very heart of a dense mountain-forest The 
beetling brows of craggy rocks half meet over it here ; dark, 
moaning pine-boughs interlace above it there. A place of dim, 
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weird gloom, at summer's noon ; fitting haunt for savage wolf 
or prowling fox, or for the fearsome beings with which rustic 
superstition peoples those dreary shades. There, amidst the 
rigours of midwinter — midwinter in Bohemia, where the snow 
lies long and deep, the frosts are black and lasting, the winds 
bitter and keen — ^with no shelter but the dark, dripping caverns 
with which its rocky sides are honey-combed; no softer bed 
than their cold, rocky floors ; no food save such as is obtained 
by stealth and peril from secret, precarious sources, or the 
trapping of wild animals ; no fire, save when night, spreading 
its shrouding pall over the pathless forest round, shields them 
from the quest of the ruthless foes who, not content with driving 
them from hearth and home, hunt them like the beasts whose 
lairs they share — ^they endure a life that is a living death, a 
long, inglorious martyrdom, for Christ's sake and the gospel's. 

By means of the secret passage of which we have spoken, 
Gertrude de Chlum is enabled not only to minister to the needs 
of her suffering brethren, but to hold occasional personal inter- 
course with them. Attended only by her young orphan page, 
whose chivalrous devotion to her person makes him a safe con- 
fidant, or by her faithful bower-maiden and sister in the faith, 
Agatha, she frequently, when the inmates of the castle are 
buried in slumber or lost in revelry, makes her perilous way 
through the difficult mazes of the gloomy night-forest; some- 
times, as on this night, to share the precious privilege of com- 
memorating a dying Saviour's love ; at others to bring tidings 
affecting the interests of the community, — the sweet cheer of 
her presence and sympathy to the sad, the sick, and the suffer- 
ing ; to hold communings, unspeakably sweet and precious to 
her deep, tried, lonely heart, with that heart's chosen and un- 
utterably beloved friends, Wenzel de Convald and Constance 
flostha. 

The holy rite has been celebrated, the hymn of praise has 
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Its cause was soon explained. She had been sent^ in penanoe, 
as the solitary bearer of her convent's dole to a recluse who 
dwelt in the loneliest depths of the gloomy forest. The morbid 
susceptibility of a nervous system shattered by the fearful 
shock it had received in her young husband's awful death ; of a 
brain wrought up to the verge of insanity by grief and spiritual 
terrors; of bodily powers exhausted by fast and vigil and 
penance, made her lonely mission one of inexpressible torture 
to her. The twilight shadows were gathering dim as she set 
forth on her homeward way, and in her agony of nervous 
terror she had missed the oft-trod path, and wandered deep into 
the pathless forest. The sound of their united voices had 
guided her thither. 

Any human companionship, even that of rude hunter or law- 
less robber, had seemed preferable to that panic-stricken spirit 
to the haunted gloom of the dark, dreadful forest. "With what 
ecstatic rapture of delight had she then recognized the beloved 
face of Constance ! 

Inevitably there followed upon that sudden meeting, so 
welcome, so blissful, and yet so mournful, a season of free and 
full abandonment to the resistless flow of nature's rushing tide, 
— her fond affections, her sad, sweet memories, her sacred 
claims. But, alas ! anon dread consciousness of awful vows 
thus broken, of a life's one solemn purpose hindered, of guilt 
incurred, and deep soul-peril dared, by such weak yielding to 
earthly love and grief, to nature's claims and ties, by such 
unhallowed intercourse with heretics, heaven- banned, hell- 
guided, awoke within the nun's sad, terror-haunted breast In 
vain, then, gentlest human love and pleading ; all-powerless the 
panic-terrors of the forest's haunted shadea No longer would 
she linger. The wild light in her eye, the frenzied force of her 
resolve, the unnatural strength with which her erewhile utterly 
exhausted frame seemed suddenly imbued, told of a mind 
tottering on the dizzy verge of madness. All that love and pity 
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tears, in martyr life and hero death, those high hearts and 
faithful gave. What giveth miney and thine? 

The speaker ceases, and silence, eloquent in its depth, fills 
that forest sanctuary. Suddenly a sound, as of crashing branches, 
close at hand. Again, and yet again. Now the dull plunge of 
a loosened stone. Something in human shape must be at hand ; 
no beast would dare approach the fire so closely. Hearts beat 
quick, eyes strain into the gloom. 

Another moment, and a solitary figure steps into the dim 
outer circle of the fire-light, a tall, slight figure, — a woman^s, 
clad in a nun's dark fiowing robes. In truth, the lost, fear- 
stricken wanderer, whose experience we have asked the reader 
to imagine. 

Heedless of, apparently not seeing, the startled, wondering 
faces of those who fall back at her approach, she presses 
through them to the side of Constance Rostha. " Constance, 
my Constance, dost thou not know me 1 " she cries ; and, with 
joyful, bewildered amaze, Constance recognizes in this strange 
visitant the sister-friend of her youth, the widowed bride of the 
ill-starred Hugo de Convald. 

So changed is she, — her form all shrunk and wasted, her 
features pinched and wan, her dark eye lit as by fierce inward 
fever, — ^that Theodore, who had seen her last in her pride of 
youthful beauty, and radiant with love and joy, recognizes her 
not, till her name breaks from Constance's wondering lips. 

Alas ! no wonder. A deep, full, passionate human heart, 
grief -stricken to its core; a dark, despairing hxmian soul, 
deeming itself branded by the avenging wrath of Heaven ; a 
strong devoted human spirit, which seeks to soar into impossible 
heights for the accomplishment of an impossible task, dwells in 
that frail young frame. Elsewhere * we have told her story. 
Here we can but record the bare facts of this her involuntary 
visit to the Picard refuge. 

• " The City and the Castle," ch. xxvi. 
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concealed by the gloomy shade of thick, overhanging pine- 
lK)ughs, and a dense growth of ivy, scrub, and bushes, that it 
might easily escape discovery even in a strict search, was a low- 
set, narrow opening, which entered, proved to be a short natural 
tunnel leading into a wide, cavemed space open to the sky, 
caimble of containing all the refugees at a pinch. Bemoyed by 
the full length of the ravine from all traces of occupancy, it 
would vet be accessible to the feeblest. 

Its discovery was hailed as a token of a Father's providential 
I'ure, and gave a new sense of security to the timid and feeble. 
Watchers were henceforth set on the only side of the ravine by 
which access was possible. 




CHAPTER XXIX. 

FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH. 

" Still at the bayonet's point he stood, 
And strong, to meet the blow ; 
And shouted, midst his rushing blood, 
'Arm, arm, Auvergne ! the foe ! ' " 
* Fall of D'Assas. 

EARLY a week had passed, and the incident recorded 
in our last chapter was fading into forgetfulness. 

Again a solitary traveller was passing through 
the gloom of the night-forest ; — not as one lost in 
doubt and terror, but with calm step and unerring aim, thread- 
ing the dim mazes with the ease of familiar wont It was 
Wenzel de Convald returning from keeping tryst with his be- 
trothed Gertrude de Chlum. 

Sad tryst, yet passing sweet, these lovers held, sometimes by 
red torch-light in the dark, narrow cavern into which the secret 
passage led ; sometimes beneath the cold glory of the blue, star- 
studded sky, in the savage ravine into which it opened. None 
the less deep, or tender, or precious was the pure human love 
which linked those noble hearts, that not it, but a higher, was 
their best-loved theme; that, recognizing the perils, the hin- 
drances, the impi'obabilities with which their earthly hopes were 
encompassed, they each mutually sought to raise the other 
heavenward, and, recognizing the solemn responsibilities of the 
times in which their lot was cast, to incite each other to a full, 
unswerving devotion to Christ's cause and person. 
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But that night Weiizel's heart had been gladdened by a fresh 
dawn of eartlily hope. Good tidings from Convald had reached 
liim. Old Melchior, faithful to his trust, had twice before sent 
his young grandson to Chlumnowitz. Each time he had been 
tho bearer of good news. Strange to say, despite the inclement 
B02uti>n and the sore trial he had passed through, one of those 
unaccounttible and unexpected changes, peculiar to the baron's 
ilivoptive disorder, had taken place. The most perilous and 
trying symptoms had abated, and his strength increased in pro- 
portion. To know thus much was an inexpressible relief, a 
day-star of hope to WenzeL But this time the message from 
oltl M(^lchior was full of happy promise. The old man could 
not write, and tho message he sent was oracular in its dimnesa 
From it Wenzol could only gather that he regarded his speedy 
recall to Convald as certain. Wherefore, was not evident 

To these personal tidings Gertrude added others no less wel- 
come. The king, a man of a naturally generous and tolerant 
spirit, who had reluctantly sanctioned the persecution of the 
Picards in hopes of conciliating the pope (who had even then 
threatened the invasion and excommunication he actually 
executed a year or two later), had favourably received a Picard 
deputation, had expressed himself displeased and revolted by 
tho severity with which his own edict had been carried out, and 
had promised full consideration of the protest and refutation 
they presented. 

Fair visions of hope and gladness, scarce warranted, perhaps, 
yet i)assing dear and sweet, filled Wenzel's breast as, with free 
light step, he took his way through the dark forest. Dim pro- 
mise of a coming joy-dawn had broken on his night of sorrow. 
The double tidings he had heard had turned possibilities, on 
which hope had barely lived, into probabilities, of which she 
made a royal feast. 

It behoved him to note minutely the few way-marks, scarce 
recognizable to less practised eyes, by wl^ich his way must be 
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steered; and it was not until he reached the brink of one of the 
many ravines into which that mountain-forest was cleft, that he 
could give himself fully up to the pleasant visions which be- 
guiled him. His path lay directly along it ; the penlous foot- 
hold was matter of slight moment to his agile, practised tread ; 
and though the moon was obscured, the light was sufficient for 
his accustomed eya Along it, with every sense turned inward, 
he passed. 

Suddenly his path, of necessity, diverged. A rapid, turbid 
stream, rushing out of the forest-darkness, leaped headlong down 
into the black, fathomless abyss below, sending the mingled 
crash and roar of its sudden fall far into the night Beyond it 
rose a huge, impassable barrier of rock. 

Other sounds were breaking the deep night-stillness — sounds 
dose at hand, steps, voices, the clang of arms. Had WenzeFs 
mind been less preoccupied, his ear, sharpened by anxious wont 
of watching, must have caught them, in spite of the torrent's 
roar and the mass of rock that now rose high between him and 
the forest. 

The last few yards of his path lay along a narrow, dizzy 
ledge of this rock. Lightly he trod it, lightly he sprung up the 
natural stair it formed at last to the broad platform above it — 

To find himself face to face with a band of troopers advancing 
cautiously along the dark brink of the stream ! Instantly he 
was seized and pinioned by strong arms. " Ha ! what have we 
here 1 " shouted a rough voice with malignant triumph. " One 
of the vermin, doubtless." 

"Now, by St John and his five stars," exclaimed another, 
** this is luck ; their burrow must be near. The holy nun was 
not far out, after alL" 

Yet another sprung forward, and planted his dagger-point to 
Wenzel's breast " Utter sound of warning, and thou diest ! " 
he said. — " Call the band together, Fritz. The dog shall show 
us the way to his kenneL" 
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A peculiar whistle, low, and long, and shrill, pierced the air. 
It was immediately answered. Soon the crash of branches 
gave token that those whom it summoned were at hand. 

Meanwhile some of the troopers approached the edge of the 
rock, and peered cautiously into the ravine below. They could 
dimly discern that it was shallow, with wide, flat, stony bottom, 
and, save at the point from which they looked down, with slop- 
ing sides, bare, or clothed only with low undergrowth. No 
place of concealment, certainly. Disappointed, they proclaimed 
the fact, and plied Wenzel with threat and question, taunt and 
gibe. 

Nevertheless, he stood mute and motionless. Resistance was 
as impossible as vain. The dagger's point gleamed close against 
his breast ; the precipice yawned dark behind ; the strong, re- 
morseless grasp of hands deep-dyed with martyr-blood was on 
him and around. 

Partial comprehension had flashed upon his mind, even with 
the first shock of bewildered amaze. But with every word and 
tone of his captors, it grew deeper, clearer, fuller. Irma Zor- 
enski had not only betrayed them, but had furnished their 
enemies with so sure a clue to their hiding-place that its dis- 
covery was inevitable. 

A thrill of horror passed through his souL Discovery meant 
massacre. The watch would doubtless be set; but would the 
stealthy advance of their wily foes be perceived in time for the 
many sick and feeble to reach the cavern of refuge ? One left 
behind would reveal all. 

Then came a sudden thought. A particular cry had been 
agreed upon as the signal of danger. At its utterance, the fire 
was to be instantly extinguished by means kept in readiness, 
and the place of refuge sought. That cry, uttered there by his 
lips, might reach the watchers' ears, and echoed, give ample 
time for concealment, ere the troopers could reach the ravine. 

Might/ It was but a chance — a bare possibility. The 
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treacherous echoes of the rocks might catch and bear it far from 
its destined bourn, or distort it past recognition ; it might fall 
muffled, dead, in the silent depths of the intervening forest 

And the dagger glittered at his breast ; one sound, and its 
deadly gleam would be buried in his heart — that heart so full 
of life and love, so cheered with new-bom hope. 

Never had life seemed to Wenzel so dear, so full of sweet 
realities, of rich probabilities and noble possibilities, as at that 
moment The voice and touch of his betrothed yet lingering 
on his ear and thrilling every sense. His uncle suffering his 
thoughts to dwell upon his return ; thus giving sure token to 
one who knew him, as he did, that Rome's dominion was shaken 
in his souL The persecution near its close, this night's dark 
deeds mayhap its last expiring throe. What fulness of sweet 
human bliss ! what glorious service of God and man might not 
the future unfold ! A thousand thoughts — for thought is 
swift^-ea<jh one armed with a barb and cord to bind him down 
to earth, flashed through his soul. 

Ought he to do this thing 1 he questioned. Was it a rash, 
chivalrous impulse, or a soldier's sense of duty, that prompted 
him to it? 

" He laid down His life for us, and we ought to lay down our 
lives for the brethren." In solemn response the remembered 
words thrilled through his kindled souL 

But it was most uncertain that that warning cry would bring 
life to the brethren. It was most certain that it would bring 
death, sure, swift, inglorious death, to him. And she would 
never know how or why he died. 

She! With the full power of Gertrude's visioned presence 
. came a question : Would he who failed in face of such clear 
call to self-sacrificing devotion, be worthy of her? Could he, 
having failed, bear to meet her clear, high glance, so lofty even 
midst its sweetest tenderness % His heart sprung up in swift, 
indignant answer. " Never ! No, never ! " it cried. 
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Then his thought8 rose higher, to a nobler, worthier love, to 
tho oncountorctl gaze of eyes in which earth's deadliest agonies 
laii^isihed once, in which all heaven's love and glory are centred 
now ; rose to meet a voice, clear and thrilling as clarion-peal, 
tender and sweet as love's first whisper — *' Be thou faithful unto 
death," it said, "and I will give thee a crown of life." 

lliat high command made duty clear ; that glorious promise 
wrought puqx)se true. One moment of prayer,— of brief, im- 
piussioned committal of his brethren, his beloved one, his own 
parting soul, into the faithful hands of a Saviour-God, — and his 
death-cry, thrilling far through the startled night, should sound 
tlie signal of deliverance. 

Ere that moment had arrived, the remainder of the band had 
begun to emerge from the forest ; ere it had passed, their leader 
had gained the rocky platform on whose precipitous verge, each 
arm pinioned by a trooper, Wenzel stood. He had heard that 
the seizure of a Ficard was the cause of the signal that had been 
given, and at .once saw the use which might be made of the 
fact 

" Hold, Ralf I " he called out angrily, as, by the dim gray 
light the struggling moonbeams cast through huge piled-up 
masses of cloud, he saw the dagger that gleamed at the prisoner's 
breast. " What art thou doing, fool ? He is of use to us living, 
none dead 1 " 

" Ay, ay, my lord," was the gruff reply ; " but a hound can 
bay as well as track scent. I know the way of these carrion.' 
Let the dog keep silence, save at thy bidding, and he is safe 
for me. Let him yelp out the first note of their signal-cry, 
and — ; " a suggestive motion of the strained muscles of the ruth- 
less hand, the closer pressure of the dagger-point against Wen- 
zel's breast, the fiercer gleam of the steady, watchful eyes, made 
the sentence complete. 

It was through no wavering of purpose that Wenzel delayed 
his doom. Unless the attention of the watchful Ralf were in 
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some measure diverted, the stroke might come too swiftly, the 
death-cry that was to win life for others might be choked ere 
uttered by his welling heart-blood. 

" Good," responded the leader in a tone of emphatic acqui- 
escence. — " Young man, thou art in evil case," he said, addressing 
WenzeL " Dungeon and torture-chamber await thee." 

" Nay, a crown of life, a martyr's palm, a glad for ever with 
the Lord," thought WenzeL But he spoke not 

" Thou art young, and, by thy bearing, of noble birth," con- 
tinued the other ; " has life no charms for thee ? " 

** life is sweet to all," said Wenzel ; and with the words came 
a vivid realization of how sweet it might be to him, could this 
night's peril be safely overpassed. 

"Then save it." 

"How?" 

" Lead the way to the Picards' hiding-place, and thou art free." 

" God forbid ! " exclaimed WenzeL " Came I of a race to 
which such base treachery were possible, conscience toward Him 
who gave His life for them and me would render it impossible." 

" But listen ; it would be no treachery. In aiding us, thou 
wouldst not harm thy friends. Their haunt is known to be one 
of the ravines around the pile of rocks the foresters call the 
Devil's Cairn. Sooner or later it must be found — ay, and this 
very night We had reached the cairn when the signal sounded, 
and some of our fellows refused to return, so sure were they 
that they had struck a trail of footmarks half-blurred out by a 
pine-branch dragged behind — a trick of your people (we know 
their ways, you see), to make-believe that a wood-cutter with his 
trailing load has passed. Mayhap even now they have dis- 
covered the spot." 

The peril, then, was imminent. The cairn was almost within 
bowshot of the ravine, in a part of the forest so dense,*and steep, 
and rugged, that approach thence was totally unexpected, and 
might easily escape the watchers' vigilance until too late. 
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Wenzel started — a word, a name, whose deep, impassioned 
utterance alone met the listeners' ears, broke from his lips. 

" Bethink thee, those sweet lips, on which mayhap thou hast 
set betrothal or spousal loss, how would they plead with thee 
nowl" 

The light had grown clearer, moment by moment, as the 
moon neared the edge of a huge bank of cloud. To Wenzel, 
all along perplexed by something of familiarity in the stranger's 
voice and mien, it that instant brought a sudden revelation. 
** How, indeed ! " he exclaimed with sudden energy. " Thou 
doest well to ask ma" Then a smile of high, sweet beauty 
lighted his paJe, kindled features. "Be thou faithful unto 
death^ they would say," he said. "Albert de Baserherz, I 
know thee now. Tell her how and why I died. I am Wenzel 
de Convald." 

" Ha ! " The sudden force, the startled intensity, the depth 
of meaning in that brief exclamation, won a moment of forget- 
fulness even from the watchful Ealf. For an instant his eye 
involuntarily relaxed its vigilance to glance at his leader's face. 

That instant a cry, clear, sudden, piercing, rung through the 
startled air. 

The next brought the swift, steady thrust of a vengeful 
dagger; and, but for the grasp of those who for that one 
bewildered instant withstood it, the plunge of a bleeding form 
into the abyss below. 

That same instant the moon broke forth in unclouded 
brilliance, and flung full, swift illumination on the upturned 
paUid face, with its high, radiant mien of triumph— on the 
breast, with the fatal dagger deep-buried to its hilt. 

"Hold, hold! for God's sake, hold!" The cry came from 
the white lips of a young man, who had held aloof till then, as 
he sprung madly forward. 

Too late ! that saving grasp had been involuntary. There 
was the dull plunge of a heavy body through vacant space, the 

18 
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empty mooDflhine in the place irbidiTOiiih and file lukL bo kMj 
nobly filled. 

The young man roahed to the brink oi the Mbprn, iStatm one 
wild glance into ita shadowy gloom, then la^inuig with mfiiiie 
fury upon him whose hand had dealt the death-blow. " Wietdi, 
thy life shall pay for his 1 " he exclaimed ; and ere aim ooald 
be outstretched to save him, he hurled him into the defiAt 
which had just received his yictim. 

In this action of sudden freDzyhis passion Mmed to bave 
expended itsell For a moment he stood like a statue of mote 
horror, his face livid in its whiteness, his eyes straining iniD 
vacancy, lus lips drawn tightly bade, his hands denched, aaudit 
a circle scarcely less horror-stricken ; then his hands dropped 
powerless at his side, a shiver nn through his frame^ a kn^ 
low moan of unutterable, despairing agony broke from his Iqia 
Heedless of the angry facoa and vengeful murmurings round 
him, heedless of the scornful whisper, ''Play not the woman, 
there are men's eyes on thee 1 " hissed into his ear by Albert de 
Baserherz, he sunk down in his place on the moonlit rock- 
sunk down because the power to stand was gone, because the 
tempest of his soul's agony made him blind and deaf to all out- 
ward sights, and sounds, and considerations — and covered his 
face from the now clear silvery moonlights "Wenzel, Wcnid, 
my friend, my brother," he moaned, ''thou hast been &dthfol 
unto death ; while I — " 

" Hist ! " 

Dull and far through the dense intervening forest a shout of 
triumph was pealing. The pr^ had been hunted to eartL 

Waiting not their leader's word, brandishing their wei^ns 
in the gleaming moonlight^ yelling out fierce curses, and deep 
threats of vengeance for their comrade's blood, the soldiers 
dashed in the direction whence it came. Woe, woe to woman, 
and babe, and hoary age alike, should those fierce men in that 
vengeful mood discover their hiding-place ! 
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Albert remained to rouse and soothe his stricken coadjutor. 

The reader will doubtless have guessed that WenzeFs tardy 
champion and avenger was no other than Sigismund de Chlimi. 
By the inevitable exigencies of the position into which he had 
suffered himself to be drawn, he had been compelled by 
circumstances, which we need not explain, either to take 
personal share in the Picard hunt undertaken by the Abbot of 
Marienbad upon information supplied by Sister Elizabeth (Irma 
Zorenski — Marienbad being one of the double foundations, 
convent and monastery in one, common to the period), or to ex- 
pose himself at once to contempt, suspicion, and possible danger. 
Quieting his conscience with the subterfuge that he was acting 
in the interests of mercy, he had chosen the first alternative. 
He had at once recognized Wenzel's voice, and had stood half- 
paralyzed with the sudden shock while the brief colloquy was 
held, dreaming not that WenzeFs apparent life-peril was real, 
thinking only of the shame of meeting him there and thus ; 
till, in one moment of time, the signal-cry rung out, the dagger- 
thrust was given, and the moon, leaping forth to sudden 
freedom, lit with pure, unearthly radiance the steadfast martyr- 
mien and noble, familiar features of his boyhood's best-loved 
friend. In an agony of maddened realization he had sprung to 
save him then. Too late ! 

And now he sat there with blood which, like Abel's, would 
cry to Heaven against him from out that fell abyss ; with tears, 
the burning tears of a widowed heart, that scorched it like a 
curse, upon his stricken soul; with Him whose blood alone 
could cleanse that stain of awful guilt, whose love alone could 
soothe the fierce anguish of that mad, remorseful grief, denied, 
forsaken, crucified afresh. 

There are hours in life in which moments do the work of 
years, in which every web of fancy, every haze of delusion, 
every veil of deceit is swept away, and the shivering soul stands 
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face to face with the naked majesty of truth, — moments when 
the past is unfolded like a scroll, when the present is awful 
with the future's doom, — moments in which a life's destiny, a 
soul's eternity, quivers in the balance, — moments over which 
angels h&n^r breathless with folded wings, which devils watch 
with dread. 

Surely these were of such to Sigismund de Chlum. 



CHAPTER XXX 

A DEED OF DARKNESS. 

'' Aid, glorious martyrs, from your fields of light, 
Our mortal ken. Inspire a perfect trust 
(While we look round) that Heaven's decrees are just." 

WOBDflWOBTH. 




ERTRUDE DE CHLUM had parted from Wenzel 
in a mood akin to his own. But ere an hour had 
passed a strange weight, a vague, foreboding sense 
of ill impending or accomplished, had fallen upon 
her heart, awaking her from a sweet dreaming reverie of happy 
love. Suddenly, causelessly, it had come, striking to her heart 
with a sudden chill, extinguishing the bright lamps of hope and 
joy, by whose light the visioned future had just seemed so sweet 
and fair ; leaving in its stead an icy blank of darkness, a void 
of horror, whose black depths she dared not seek to fathom. 

Grertrude was by no means exempt from the superstitions of 
the period. She accepted this sudden and apparently causeless 
revulsion of feeling, simply and unquestioningly, as a super- 
natural omen, neither striving to throw it off by force of will, 
nor wrestling against it in prayer. That it boded ill — peril of 
bonds, peril of death — to her heart's beloved, she doubted not. 
Yet from the utmost depths of her devoted heart, in the first 
moment of that boded peril's realization, through the long 
wakeful watches of the night, rose ever the noble martyr- 
prayer, " Lord, keep him faithful to thyself — faithful even unto 
d«ath I " 
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And was that prayer less predoiiB to the hearty k» pceviilr 
ing in the ear of Jesus, in that it was watered with the acalduig 
tears of natural anguish ; in that it rose faint and brokenr-Jike 
a bird's weak cry through the roar of an ocean storm — anddsi 
the unutterable yearnings, the impassioned pleadings, the ago- 
nized shrinkings, of a deep, true, tender woman's heart! Not 
so, — oh, not so ! Mourner, struggler — seeking not to My, bat 
to pray, "Thy will, not mine be done!" with spirit wellrni^ 
crushed beneath the flesh's weakness — belieye it not Bemem- 
bcr Crethsemane — its human anguish, its human shrinking, ifai 
human fears, its tender S3rmpathy with tiie flesh's weakness, iti 
divine recognition of the spirit's willingness. Christ rememben 
it upon the throne ; he is '^ the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever." 

Sleep brought no rest to Gertrude ihat nig^tw Fearful dreami 
of forest massacre, of dungeon and torture-chamber, each dukflr 
than the last, haunted her pillow. Tk^ hnif^t morning li^^t 
failed to dispel the weight of gloom which rested upon hflr 
spirit. Fain would she herself have sought the Picard camp ; 
but her mornings were wont to be spent with the Lady Isabeau, 
and she feared to excite remark by unwonted absence : there- 
fore she contented herself by despatching thither her young but 
trusty page, Roland de Lhota. 

The morning had passed. At noon Lady Isabeau had mounted 
her palfrey, and ridden off with a numerous retinue to join in 
some festivities at the castle of the Baron de Wilklek, (Gertrude's 
quondam suitor. Yet Eoland had not returned. What could 
keep him ? He was fleet of foot and true as steel, and could 
find his way in the darkest night. 

The society of the Lady Isabeau had been by no means sooth- 
ing to Gertrude's throbbing nerves. Sigismund had not returned 
home the previous night ; and his wife had thrown out vague 
hints as to the cause of his absence, as one which she was bound 
not yet to reveal — hints which Gertrude had at first repelled 
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with a horror of indignant scorn. But her sister-in-la Vs air of 
taunting triumph, the confident meaning of her tone, gave the 
masked words a barbed and venomed sting. They recurred 
again and again, as Eoland's continued absence gave substance 
to Gtertrude's fears. And, oh, horror ! they began to wear a 
guise of possibiUtjr. 

No, no, no ! — she would not believe it ; it was treachery to 
Sigismund to deem it possibla But a few short hours agone 
he had wept over the sufferings and devotion of the Picards ; 
had bewailed himself as fool, coward, weakling ; had vowed — 
no, no, no I — it could not be. But the thought lived ; the 
agony of that fear deepened and strengthened till all others 
grew pale and shadowy. 

The day was one of clear, cold, sunlit beauty. Seeking in 
action soothing for her heart's unrest, Grertrude wrapped a 
furred mantle round her, and sought her favourite walk upon 
the battlements. It may be that the flood of sunshine which 
poured its golden haze through the dark archway of the western 
turret recalled the scene to which a summer sunset had lent a 
like though more dazzling glow, on the evening long ago when 
she and Wenzel and Sigismund had for the last time shared 
together the ripe counsels and teachings of their venerated 
guardian-tutor. At any rate, it started up before her with 
intense and vivid realization of remembranca She saw once 
more the venerable countenance of the aged Leffy, with its 
dark soft eyes and snowy hair, lit up with half sad, half tri- 
umphant tenderness : the two young, kindled faces, — Sigis- 
mund's eager, sparkling, with lofty scorn on lip and brow; 
Wenzel's sweet and grave, and thoughtfully serene. Their 
words — ^WenzeFs of strong yet lowly trust, Sigismund's of high 
and confident resolve — ^their very tones, the exultant sympathy 
with which her own young heart had thrilled, all came back 
to her. 

All had seemed one in hope and aim, in creed and purpose. 
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then. And nowt One — ah, bappj be ! — had finished his 
cdune, had fought his fight, had won his crown ; two were 
uiichan«;ed in heart and aim ; bat the other? 

Ah, that other ! For some moments Crertrude stood— ber 
hands clasped, her head bowed, an unspeakable sorrow resting 
u|»on the (>ale beauty of her face. When she turned at last, it 
was to find her tardy messenger standing before her ; standing 
with |»ale face, bent head, and eye that did not dare to raise 
lix^Ai to hers. 

It was no boyish shame or fear that blanched that bright 
face thus. Horror was stamped deep in its white hue, sorrow 
on its soft youthful linea If Gertrude's woman-heart gave one 
swift thrill of anguish and dismay, it marred not the hi^ 
serenity of her pale, fair mien, nor broke the low, calm sweet- 
ness of her voice, as she said, — 

'^ Thou hast evil tidings, Eoland. Fear not to speak them ; 
I am prepared for the worst thou canst bear." 

The boy sunk upon his knees, and seizing his lady's hand, 
pressed it to his heart and lips, while his tears broke forth in & 
sudden torrent Such emotion was unprecedented with him. 
An orphaned waif of a noble line, its high, fearless spirit was 
his sole heritage. Its mettle had been proved by many a lone 
night-errand through the dread, voiceful forest-gloom. Boy as 
he was, he would have faced death in noble cause with proud, 
chivalrous joy. But his heart was deep as high, tender as true. 
Gertrude was its queen, throned in its young and pure romance; 
its goddess, shrined in its most sacred place ; the mainspring of 
all the hopes and joys, the centre of all the affections, of his 
lone, orphaned life. Not for the horrors he had heard, but for 
her, he wept. 

Full well she knew it. Her heart might sink, but her calm- 
ness did not fail. " Speak, Roland," she said ; " what has 
chanced?" 

" Lady, last night the abbot's soldiers discovered the ravinft 
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Ere the Brethren could hide or fly, they were in its midstb 
Some few fled; some were taken. The rest — " He paused 
shuddering. 

" Have won their crowns of martyrdom, Koland. Weep not 
for them, gentle boy." 

" Lady, I weep not for them, but for — theeP^ 

The boy's words came slow, gaspingly, his eye avoiding hers. 

" Speak on, Roland," she said ; " thou canst tell me no more 
than my heart divines. The Lord Wenzel was not among those 
prisoners ?" 

" He was not, lady I" 

The whispered words came slow, reluctant, ringing the death- 
knell of Gertrude's earthly hopes. He had perished then — her 
Wenzel, her heart's beloved 1- Full well she knew he was not 
of those that fled, leaving woman, and babe, and hoary age 
to the destroyer's sword. One moment, in whose deep silence 
the boy's broken sobs alone were heard, and Grertrude spoke 
again. 

" I would fain hear how Christ's dear martyrs fell," she said — 
and her voice was calm and clear. "The Lady Constance — nay, 
Eoland, weep not thus ; take heart, and play the man. This is 
a sorrow that may be proudly borne. Pray God no darker lie 
behind I" she murmured. 

" Lady, I can tell thee little," the boy answered, struggling 
to subdue his emotion. " But there is one who waits thee in 
the passage-cave — a young stranger refugee, who hath escaped, 
and who seeks thine aid for one poor creature left alone in that 
savage glen amidst the dead. Methinks 'tis the wife of the 
young leech, Bemhard de Kralitz. 'Tis a young mother with a 
dying child, the fellow saith." 

" My poor Els^ !" exclaimed Gertrude. " And her husband 1 
what is his fate, I marvel f 

" That I can tell thee, lady. He was on watch, and was the 
first to be seized." 
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" As prisoner, then. Poor Els6 ! oh, poor Els^ ! All these 
hours amidst loneliness and death — poor, gentle, timid child 
that she is ! I must go to her at once. — Thy tidings are tardj, 
Ronald ; what has delayed thee thus?" 

'^ No fault of mine, dear lady ; save thou countest it such 
that I presumed to deem thy fears an anxious fancy. In my 
zeal to bring thee the good tidings on which I too surely 
counted, I forgot prudence, and plunged straight through the 
forest. Midway I found myself suddenly entangled in one of 
the snares laid for wild animals. I had nor knife nor dagger ; 
and such was the skill with which the cords were entwined, 
and such the force with which my headlong speed had knit 
them, that all my efforts to free myself but drew them tighter, 
and cries were all but hopeless there. For hours I was a fettered 
prisoner; in what impotent rage of impatience thou mayest 
imagine, dear lady. But at last this Ficard, wandering in 
search of the castle, found and freed me. He would not trust 
me far. He had a strange fancy, — but that boots not. He 
would but tell me that a band of soldiers had surprised the 
Picard camp ; and — and — things I would that other lips than 
mine should tell thee, lady.'' His lips quivered, and the half- 
conquered tears welled forth. 

" What was the stranger's fancy 1 Tell me but that, Eoland, 
and I will be content to learn the rest from this stranger's lips." 

" A wild one, lady : that he saw this badge" — ^and he touched 
the steel-pierced heart of Chlimi broidered on the scarf that 
crossed his breast — '^ amidst the fray last night." 

The assassin's dagger had struck no such pang through Wen- 
zel's quivering heart as that wherewith these words pierced 
Gertrude's. Yet she uttered no cry, and her voice, though low, 
was clear and steady. 

" Go, Roland," she said ; " bid Agatha fill a pail with hot 
broth, and store thy wallet well with food ; we may find those 
who need it. The while bear thou a manchet fuid a cup of 
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wine to the poor brother in the cava I will join thee and 
him there with the food and a cordial for the sick child. And 
care for thine own needs, Boland ; thou hast eaten nought since 
early morning. Thou and I must face fearful things; and 
thou must gather all thy strength for my saka I need thee, 
Roland." 

"Dearest lady, I will not i^ thee, for all these childish 
tears '."-—and he dashed them scornfully from his flushed cheeks. 
" But thou—" 

" Go ! I foUow," she said. 

" So sweet, so gracious, with thought for every one save her- 
self 1" murmured Eoland, as he descended the turret stair ; "so 
calm and strong! My sweetest lady ! — ccm she understand? 
Methinks full welL Out upon thee, Koland de Lhota, maiden- 
heart that thou art, that thou shouldst weep when woman's 
eyes are dry ! " And with proud scorn he forced back the 
welling tears. 

This was the tale told, as they threaded the forest mazes, by 
the escaped Picard, Martin Linz. He was a shy peasant youth, 
slow of speech and dull of wit, and seemed even yet bewildered 
by the shock and peril of the past night; and his tidings — 
which, for brevity's sake, we will present in consecutive form — 
were elicited by question and cross-question. 

Flying from persecution in his native village, he had arrived 
at the forest refuge of the exiled community of Chlumnowitz 
but the day before. The names and persons of the brethren 
were therefore for the most part unknown to him. 

The previous evening the fire had been kindled at nightfall, 
and the watch changed as usual Hours passed. They were 
gathered round the welcome blaze ; some warming their chilled 
limbs, some preparing their evening meal, some reading the 
Scriptures by the ruddy flame-light. Wearied of inaction, he 
himself volunteered to accompany a brother sent to take the 
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place of the young leech, Bernhard de Kralitz, to whom that 
night's watch had fallen, and whose long-ailing infant child had 
been suddenly seized with violent convulsions. 

Hardly had they made their way up the steep, irregular 
ledges of an almost precipitous rock — a way of egress and ingress 
which, as affording no clue of footmark, was the one generally 
used — when the signal-cry of peril fell upon their startled ears. 
Far, far and faint it sounded, yet clear, cleaving the air with 
swift, unearthly might, breaking off short ere its full pitch was 
reached, in a stillness that seemed more awful than that of 
night. The echoes of the rocks, that rose in towering, broken 
masses far up the mountain-side, caught the thrilling, broken 
cry, and bore it up, up, up, till its last faint thrill was lost in 
the far, blue, distant heavens. 

Then near and clear rose the counter-signal from the watchers 
round. The moon had burst forth with sudden brilliance. By 
its light they saw one of those who gave it, the young leech, 
boimding towards them with such speed as the mortal peril of 
those nearest and dearest impelled. Alas ! ere he could reach 
them there was a crash of branches, a flash of weapons, a shout 
of triumph, and a band of armed men, springing from the forest 
depths, intercepted his path. To make him a prisoner, to bind 
him to a tree, to commence the descent of the ravine, was but 
the work of a moment. 

Martin's companion had wife and children below, and at once 
hastened to protect them. He himself, a stranger, bound by no 
personal ties, obeyed the natural instinct of self-preservation. 
Taking a desperate leap, he landed safely on the trunk of an 
aged pine which jutted out some yards below the overhanging 
brow of the ravine, and concealed himself amidst the dense, 
evergreen foliage. 

There was little hope of escape for any in the ravine. The 
moon shone clear as day. Ere the tire could be fully extin- 
guished, or the cave gained, the troopers were upon them. 
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A scene of terror and confusion, plainly witnessed by Martin 
irojn hia hiding-place overhead, ensued, — a scene of coarse 
insult, outrage, and cruelty, but not of actual bloodshed, until, 
in a short space of time, a number of fresh soldiers arrived. 
These, filling the air with horrid oaths and curses, dashed like 
wolves upon their prey. 

Then blood had flowed like water. Nor sex nor age were 
spared. It was from a vaUey of death that a few bleeding 
prisoners were marched at last 

" By whose orders 1 " asked Grertrude, at this point 

"By the leaders', lady. They would fain have stayed the 
slaughter ; they flew from side to side, shouting to the soldiers 
to be men, not flends : one even drew upon some who would 
have struck down a peasant woman who cast herself between 
their swords and an aged man who lay dying on the ground. 
But their coming was too late." 

" Who were they 1 " 

"Lady, I know not. One was a man of middle age and 
lordly mien, with hair shaven after the Polish fashion; the 
other, young, of slight and graceful form, and face fair as a 
woman's, — ay, and as horror-stricken too. Methinks his soul 
was sick to death within him. Pale, with set lips and starting 
eyes, he stood like one in a spell-bound trance, till his sword 
flashed forth to protect the woman, Anna Krasa." 

" Heardst thou no name — markedst thou no badge 1 " 

" I heard no name. But, lady, I could swear that what this 
fair youth vows must be an idle fancy, is very truth. The moon 
shone clear as day, and I saw this badge," and he pointed to the 
pierced heart on Roland's scarf, "broidered in silver on the 
dark hunting-dress the young lord wore, in crimson on the buff 
jerkins of some half-dozen men-at-arms." 

Gertrude could no longer doubt Sigismund's presence at the 
massacre. He had worn a green, silver-broidered hunting-suit 
when he had ridden forth but yestermorn with eight men-at- 
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arms thus dight. For one moment her high heart ^tered 
before the agony of that revelation. WenzePs blood, the blood 
of Christ's martyrs upon her brother's soul 1 Against the dark 
background of such awful grief of guilt, the martyr death of 
friends and lover shone out a radiant joy. Her lips touched 
that hour the bitterest drop life's cup woxdd ever hold for her. 
Veiling her eyes from the light, she leant faint and trembling 
against a pine trunk, " My God, hast thou pardon for a sin 
like this 1 " was her heart's cry. 

Quickly, however, she rallied her forces. " Proceed," she said. 
" What happened more 1 " 

There was little further to telL The prisoners, many of 
whom were sorely wounded, were marched away. None of 
them, save Bemhard de Kralitz and the woman Anna Krasa, 
were known by name to Martin. But he was certain that the 
pastor and his wife were not among them — ^no, nor yet among 
the dead. 

A thrill of hope vibrated through Grertrude's sad breast 
Could it be that Theodore aind Constance had escaped — ^that that 
other nearer and dearer friend was among those unknown sorely- 
wounded prisoners 1 That full well might be. 

" The Lord Wenzel de Convald — thou must have marked him, 
though unknown by name, by his high stateliness of mien — 
made he one of the fettered band, or lay he low amidst the 
dead 1 " she asked. 

For answer, the young man drew something from his breast 
" Lady, knowest thou this 1 " he questioned. 

Ay, Gertrude knew it welL It was a light cap broidered, by 
her own hands, with the Convald crest and arms. Wenzel had 
worn it yestereve. 

She took it from his hand. It was dark and stiff with 
blood. 

"I know it," she said faintly. "What was its wearer's 
fatel" 
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"A noble one, lady. With a dagger to his breast and a 
precipice behind, he gave the distant signal-cry which might 
have saved us alL" 

" My noble Wenzel ! " The words broke in high exultant 
tones from Gertrude's quivering lip& A proud light in her 
lifted eyes, a pale high smile upon her lips, she listened, with 
the blood-stained cap pressed closely to her heart, while Martin 
told how he had heard a soldier relate to his comrade the thrill- 
ing, tragic tale of martyr-devotion ; how in his wanderings that 
morning he had chanced upon and recognized the spot where it 
had taken place ; how, descending into the ravine below, he had 
found no body — ^that had doubtless been swept far and fast away 
by the strong rushing waters — but on the torrent's rocky verge, 
besprent with the martyr's blood, that cap. 

" Nay, Roland, weep not," she said ; for the boy had thrown 
himself upon his knees, and was covering her hand with tears 
and kisses. " See, I smile with the proudest joy mine heart 
hath ever known I What nobler fate could I wish for him, its 
best beloved ? Faithful unto death, he hath won his crown of 
life 1 Only, may grace be given me to tread in his dear steps, 
to share his bright reward." 

Ay, Gertrude, that was the spirit's hour of triumph, of faith's 
high victory over time and sense ! that of the flesh's weakness, 
of nature's agony, would come upon thee yet. The peasant and 
the page looked up with wondering awe into the fair, kindled 
face, as she continued, — " It is the living, not the blessed dead, 
that needs our tears to-day. Let us hasten on to this poor child, 
Els6 de Kralitz. Tell me now of her, good Martin." 

And as they passed on, Martin took up the broken thread of 
his story, and told how, fearful to descend lest some of the 
soldiers might return, he had lingered in his hiding-place till 
the moans of the dying, growing fainter and feebler with each 
passing moment, smote him with compunction; how he had 
crept cautiously down, to find one or two breathing yet, indeed. 
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but far past human aid ; how he had watched by the cold, clear 
moonlight, and in the bitter night-frost, till the last lingering 
spirit passed ; how then, deeming himself alone with night and 
death, he had crept into a cave, and, commending himself to 
God, slept soundly till long after the sun had risen on the world 
without. 

Not knowing whither to seek aid, and in confident expecta- 
tion that some of the brethren who had escaped would return 
to ascertain the fate of their friends, he had set himself single- 
handed to the sad yet holy task of preparing a last resting-place 
for the martyr-dead. 

While thus occupied, a faint, sobbing moan of grief rather 
than of pain fell upon his startled ear. Hastening to the cave 
whence it proceeded, he found there, unhurt, but half stupified 
with grief and terror, the young wife of the captive Bemhard 
de JLralitz, alone with her dying child. She had so piteously 
besought him to seek the aid of the Lady Grertrude de Chlum, 
that notwithstanding the difficulty and risk of the undertaking, 
he had set forth on the errand, only to wander in distressed 
bewilderment through the mazes of the unknown forest, till his 
opportune discovery of Roland. 



CHAPTER XXXl. 

A MARTYR-BURIAL. 

" 1 leave the living voice 

Of this, mj martyred blood, 
With the thousand echoes of the hills, 
With the torrent's foaming flood, — 
A spirit midst the caves to dwell, 

A token on the air. 
To rouse the valiant from repose. 
The fainting from despair." 

Mrs. Hemans. 




ILENCE fell upon the trio now. Full hearts are 
slow of speecL And there was nothing more to 
hear or telL 

Suddenly Gertrude paused. " Hark ! " she ex- 
claimed ; " what was that 1 " They listened. A cry was heard, 
distinct though faint and far — a baby's weak, plaintive, wailing 
cry. Had poor Els6, wearied by her long waiting, or terror- 
stricken by the silent companionship of death, wandered forth 
into the forest 1 

The cries led them at first into darker and more tangled 
depths of gloom. But as they drew nearer, the red radiance 
of the wintry sunset streamed through the thinning trees ; the 
ground grew rocky and uneven beneath its snowy covering. 
Presently they stood forth under the open sky. Before them 
rose a huge mass of high-piled rocks, gigantic boulders, and 
shivered fragments, as though hurled by wrathful Titans' hands 
in ages long gone by. Many a wild legend was linked with 
that weird pile. The foresters called it the Devil's Cairn, and 

19 
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shunned its vicinity with superstitious dread. It had given, as 
we have seen, the fatal clue to the Picard refuge. 

Led by the cries, our little party skirted its western edge, 
plunf^ed once more into the forest, and then — 

And then they came upon this scene. 

In the red light of the setting sun, under a giant pine, with 
a shallow, open glen in front, the dark, dense forest-wall behind, 
beside a quiet form outstretched upon snow dyed with a deeper 
hue than the crimson sunset lent, with a wailing child pressed 
closely to his breast, a young man knelt. His face, laid down 
upon the babe's, was hidden from view. But the figure, stately 
even amidst its abandonment of grief, the clustering raven locks, 
the pastoral garb, revealed its identity. It was Theodore Kostha. 

In a moment Gertrude was beside him, bending over the 
form on the crimsoned snow. Still, cold, and white it lay, with 
a sweet smile of love and peace on the silent lips, a deep weight 
of rest on the dark-fringed lids, the fair, pale hands folded over 
the cruel death-wound whence the life-tide gushed no mora 

" My Constance ! is it thus with thee 1 " she exclaimed. 

Theodore looked up then. He had marked nor voice nor 
step before ; but grief, absorbing every sense, shut out surprise. 

"Yes, *tis thus," he said, speaking in a low, deep, inward 
voice. " My blessed love 1 Christ's crowned martyr now I " 

" I give thee joy, Theodore," said Gertrude through the tears 
that sweet death-mien called forth — " a joy in which I sharep 
The brief mortal pang is past, the glad eternal recompense is 
won by thy heart's best beloved, and mina" 

" G(5rtrude, she died for me ! " he said ; " the spear that 
pierced her breast was aimed at mine 1 " 

" And he — my Wenzel — died for all," said Gertrude ; "send- 
ing his life forth in that signal-cry. Doubly martyred, faithful 
to earth and Heaven, were our beloved, Theodora** 

" Murdered I " Oh, the depth of meaning in that word 1 the 
awf ulnoss of anguish in the voice that spoke it 1 It breathed 
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at once the bitterness of trust betrayed, the agony of love 
bereaved, the keen remorse of innocent guilt, the awful conflict 
of flesh and spirit. Gertrude, looking full into the young, noble 
face, saw it the wreck of what had been ; — ^the features haggard, 
worn ; the brow lined as with the grief of years ; the raven 
locks bleached at the sunken temples with swift, untimely snows. 
What anguish had that been in which hours had done the work 
of years I 

Grertrude shuddered. "God forgive the murderers!" she said 

"God forgive her^ the traitress to whom we owe our doom!" 
he responded, with low, deep utterance. " She loved my Con- 
stance. Poor bond-slave of cruel Eome ! God keep her reason 
when she knows what she has wrought ! * Father, forgive her ; 
she knows not what she does ! Father, comfort her ; lead her 
into thy light ! ' was her dying prayer. In life, in death, my 
lips shall echo it," said Theodora " Poor, poor Irma ! " 

" How chanced it, Theodore ? " Gertrude asked, after a long, 
silent moment's gaze upon the beloved and peaceful dead — " this 
I mean ; the rest I know." 

" She might have escaped," he said ; " I could have borne her 
up the rock-hewn path ere the soldiers reached the bottom of 
the ravine. But she would not desert poor Els6 de KriOitz. 
Bemhard was on watch, and must, methinks, have been slain 
or captured, for he came not. The child was dying. Poor 
Els6 clung to Constance in an agony of grief and terror. I 
could not save them botk I could but remain to protect them, 
or perish in their defence. Ere long our retreat was discovered. 
I was recognized. With a curse, the foremost soldier aimed a 
spear at my breast. One moment I saw it glance in the moon- 
light ; the next it was buried in hers I " 

" Alas for thee^ Theodore ! but oh, joy, joy for her I " said 
Gertrude. — " My Wenzel, might my breast but have received 
thy death-blow ! " was her heart's unuttered waiL 

"Alas indeed for me ! " he said. "And hadst thou shared iel^ 
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sad and lone death- vigil, thou wouldst indeed say, joy for her ! 
Her parting was all peace — sweet, restful love and peace." 

" I well believe it, Theodore. But how was that sweet solace 
thine 1" 

" Grod's mercy nerved my frame with sudden, wondrous power. 
The cave stood some ten feet above the ground To hurl from 
the narrow ledge of rock, by which alone it could be gained, the 
two troopers who barred my path — to dash along it with my 
precious burden — ^to spring up the familiar rock-hewn steps — 
was but the work of a moment. A few more, and we were safe 
in the deep gloom of the forest." 

" Oh that thou couldst have borne her to Chlumnowitz ! " 

"'Twas impossible. With every step her welling life-tide 
gushed faster. There was no hope, no aid ; I could but lay her 
down and watch, — watch through the starlit darkness of the 
bitter night, through the gray dawning of the wintiy mom, 
through the bright sunshine of the cold, fair day, — watch help- 
less, hopeless, till the long, slow, mortal agony was past." 

What had been the anguish of that watch — ^that long, long, 
helpless watch by the murdered, martyred dead — ^voice, tone, 
and face might tell; words never. Before its reflex in Theodore's 
changed face and mien, Gertrude's sympathy grew dumb. 

" God comfort thee ! " was all she said. 

The babe's cries, which had died down into a low wailing 
moan, now broke forth afresL 

" My child ! my poor, helpless, orphaned babe ! what can I 
do for thee? how soothe thee?" cried the young, bereaved 
father, looking at Gertrude with the pitiful appeal of helpless, 
unaccustomed manhood. 

"Give her to me," she said; "I have food and cordial 
here." 

But as she took the child from his arms, her face blanched 
with new horror : its little garments were stiff with frozen 
hloocl 
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" Her mother's ! " Theodore's white lips whispered. " She is 
unhurt." 

Koland, who had stood back in awe and sorrow, now came 
forward with the necessaries he carried. The poor babe's wants 
were tenderly supplied; the page, not weeping now, but pale 
and grave, deftly seconding his lady's cares, and at last volun- 
tarily stripping his mantle from his shoulders, and wrapping it 
round the little chilled form. 

" * Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto Me,' " said Theodore, laying 
his hand on the boy's shoulder ; " thou shalt in no wise lose thy 
reward" Then, as he met the youth's moved, earnest eye: 
" Boy, let not the things thou seest daunt thee. In them all we 
are more than conquerors through Him that loved us. He is 
worthy ; worthy of all, worthy of our heart's best blood — ay, 
more, of its best beloved." "With a holy rapture on his white, 
worn face, and in his sad, meek, lifted eye, he spoke. 

" What is held surest test of leader's worth 1 " answered the 
youth, with lighted eye and kindled face. *^ His followers^ love 
and deeds. Ay, He is worthy for whom such things are borne, 
and thvs/^* 

These were no words of passing emotion ; they were a new- 
bom faith's conviction That morning Roland de Lhota had 
gone forth a light-hearted, thoughtless boy ; that night he laid 
him down with a man's hero purpose in his breast,— a purpose 
to be nobly held and nobly wrought through a long life's 
checkered tale. 

With gentle force Gertrude then compelled Theodore to par- 
take of the food her forethought had provided. For nearly 
twenty-four long hours his fast had been unbroken The 
parched lips of the dying had been moistened only with the 
frozen snow. 

There was no time for indulgence in the luxury of grief. The 
sun had set ; the dim evening shadows were gathering fast. A 
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iHtler, bitter task awmitad llioodora "En m^A fell lui dead 
must be buried out of his sight; therafoie he foioed himself to 
supply nature's needa 

Then Qertrude left him a whilsi Poor EM had been too 
long neglected. With the babe slumbering mum on her breul^ 
she and Bdand set forth for the ravine^ now olose at hand 
Dark, silent^ drear, its shrouded ^oom keeping its airfnl secrete 
well, it yawned beneath, as in day's last fading light they stood 
upon its brink. There was a whirr of wings— « shrill, hoane 
cry — a dark thing circling throu^ the opal tikj swooped down 
into the gloom. 

*^ Spare thy pily for the Uvmff^ Boland,'' Qertrude said, widi 
white yet unfaltering lips, as a shndder thrilled the youths 
slight frame; **they need it not ^Absent from the body, 
present with the Lord.' Ptas thou first; I need thine aid, thus 
burdened." 

At her bidding, Eoland would have desoended into Tsrtana 
itseli Down the steep, rock-hewn steps, along the ledge from 
which Theodore had hurled the troopers in his agony of love and 
horror, they passed, pausing not to gaze upon the still, stiff 
forms which lay dim and awful in the depth below. From Iheir 
midst that evil thing uprose again, with shrill, weird ciy. 
Startled by their steps, a dark creature bounded up the slope ; 
another, — ^yet another. One look into each other's eyes, and 
they passed on. 

The cave reached, Grertrude laid her unconscious burden in 
Eoland's willing arms, and entered. The last day-glow from 
the westering sky cast in a dim, faint light. Crouching upon 
the floor was what, but for the human anguish of the low, 
ceaseless moan it uttered, would scarce have been recognizable 
as a human form. 

"Els6! my poor Els6!" said Gertrude, kneeling by it; "I 
am here at last.'' 

The mantle gathered tightly round the bowed head was flung 
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back then ; the white, white face flashed forth, — the next mo- 
ment it waa buried in Gertrude's pitying breast 

" At last ! at last ! " she sobbed piteously. " O lady, me- 
thought aid would never coma" Then, soothed terror giving 
place to grief, "My Bernhard!'* she cried. "And oh, my 
chHd ! my chHd ! " 

" Thy husband is spared to thee, sweet one ! — Thou knowest 
it? Take courage, then. Gk)d can open prison doors. But 
thechnd?" 

Ah, the child ! Hours ago it had been safe folded in the 
heavenly Shepherd's breast ! 

It was hard to convince the young stricken mother that thus 
it was. Through the heaped-up horrors of the night, its need 
had kept her from sinking ; through the protracted anguish of 
the day, she had held its stiffened, ice-cold frame pressed close 
to her own warm, throbbing breast — clinging with agonized 
persistency to the fond delusion that Grertrude's potent cordials 
would bring back to it life and warmth and motion, as erst from 
the dread convulsions it had suffered. 

But when the terrible conviction forced itself home to her 
stricken heart, Els6 made no outcry, shed no tear. Mutely she 
laid down her precious burden ; heavily, hopelessly she let fall her 
clasping arms; dumbly, wearily she laid her head on Gertrude's 
pitying breast. Nature's powers of suffering, of resistance, ay, 
even of feeling, were all spent out She could no mora 

Those last fearful hours had been but the crowning climax of 
the long-drawn agony of weeks. A chill had struck the boy's 
young, tender frame, in the first hours of their flight In the 
damp, cold atmosphere of their cavern dwelling, he had drooped 
and pined and suffered. Day by day Els^ had seen the light 
fade from his erst laughing eye, the bright bloom from his cheek, 
the flesh from his fair, rounded limbs ; had seen it, helpless to 
relieve, hopeless to prevent. There was no disease with which 
Bemhard's skill or Gertrude's simples could copa The little 
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Eric was dying ; slowlj, sinely dyings o£ tiie chill and £^oodi of 
that deem uoiaome gleskr—d the lack of all things needfol to bis 
fraU, tender life ; dying as truly Ghrist^s nnconsciQas mflrtyr as 
Bothlehem's murdered innocents of old. 

With her sense of her child's snfiEerings intensified by her own 
privations and miseries; waging for Bemhard's sake a ftiak, 
heart-broken strife with nature's fears and cravings ; sustuned 
rather by the strength of earthly love than the victorious m^ 
of faith ; pitied, aided, stayed by the stronger spirits aronnd— 
ay, and doubtless by the unseen, unrecognized care of BMidio 
makes the feeble and the fearful, the helpless and the burdened, 
His own special charge (Isa. xL 11) ; poor Els6 had endured— 
no voluntary, triumphant marlyr, but a faint and fearful, 70k 
meek and patient cross-bearer. 

^^llo can conceive what that tender, shrinking spirit had en- 
dured midst the terrors of the brief, bloody strif e-^throu^ thoae 
long, fearful hours of desolate, forsaken loneliness 1 Orouolimg 
at the dark, far end of the cave, she had remained unmolested 
— the soldiers probably supposing Theodore and Constance to be 
ita only occupants — till the shouts and cries and clash of swords 
had ceased, and the groans of the dying alone had broken the 
awful stillness. They too ceased. Then through the voicelesB 
hush she had — ah, how intensely ! — ^heard the low, wailiiig 
moans of the infant suiferer upon her breast. She could not 
watch the fateful changes of the loved baby face. Even the 
shadowed moonlight had given place to blackest gloom. When 
the longed-for light of morning came, the tiny form lay white 
and cold and still, with lips that answered not to love's tenderest 
kiss or call, with gold-fringed, violet-tinted lids veiling eyes that 
would never open mora 

But with that sad morn-light came hope — ^hope that stayed 

fainting heart and sinking frame. Martin linz brought the 

ii^|dad tidings that Bemhard lived unhurt. He ministered to her 

^1^ and departed in search of her who was to charm back life 
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into tlie iinconscioTis baby form. Through the long, drear hours 
she had watched for Gertrude's coming ; her senses sometimes 
numbed with the merciful stupor of exhausted nature, sometimes 
keenly, fearfully alive to all the agonies of suspense and terror. 
Once, maddened by both, she had started up to fly from the 
haunted silence, with which strange, fearful sounds began to 
mingle ; but had sped back in shuddering horror to hide from 
the fearful things she saw. Folding her mantle round her head, 
in dread of what sense of ear or eye might bring her, she had 
sunk down as Grertrude found her, to wait till succour came — or 
death. 

She was perfectly passive to Grertrude's will ; clinging to her 
as a lost, terror-haunted child to its new-found mother. Once 
only she roused to resistance, when, ere they set forth, Gertrude 
would have taken the dead babe from her lap. 

" No, no 1" she cried, folding it tightly to her breast ; " 1 can- 
not leave him — mine own, my beautiful ! Not here/ — oh, not 
here/ Lady! already — there are — I saw — " She paused in 
shuddering horror. 

" I know," Gertrude answered. " I meant it not, poor child ! 
Thy little Eric's death-pillow shall be safe and fair. He shall 
sleep sweetly in the dear arms that have oft and tenderly 
cradled his living form — those of Constance Rostha, Els6. 
Even now Theodore is preparing her martyr-grave in the forest 
near. Thou couldst wish no worthier resting-place for thy dar- 
ling, dear Els6." 

" Ah no ! — ^but would those arms were mine !" 

" Nay, thou must not wish that, dear child. Thy Bemhard 
is spared to need th^^' said Gertrude; "that remembrance 
should give thee ^eD(|R and hope, sweet Els^" 

But even B eii Mff d 's presence could scarce have given either 
to poor Els6*s stricken heart that hour. 

Past the veiled horrors of the dark ravine — through the dim 
forest, wrapped in shrouding shadows then — childless mother 
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aiKl motherlen child ptifirl ade hj ode: one deepiiig calm and 
w«nn in Gertrude's Mint ; tbe otihflr iaQing piinfally alopg the 
dAriiyToo^ patl^ bearing tbe predoimbardenBhewoiiMintr^ 
to no other arm& The iraj was not long^ but slow and pain- 
fol to those sad, weak, bnidened stepsi The moon rode sihcr 
bri^t in a sapphire sky, abore the daik farest-irall of aaUe 
pines beyond the glen, when they readied the spot i^iere lay 
the martyr-dead. 

By its pure light they laid her to zest^ with Else's dead 
babe npon her gentle bosom. Bode resting-plaoe had eke 
whose nurture bad been in stately palaoelialls ! For sano- 
tuary, the dark forest's sayage gloom; for ancestral tomb, ashal- 
low grave in rocky, frost-bound soil ; for requiem, her orphui - 
babe's sad wail ; for storied monument^ that dark, weird, loiielj 
pina 

What language may depict that scene t — the lone, deep forest 
silence round ; the clear, cold moon abova What wordbs tell 
forth the anguish of the Uving heart whose death-blow bad 
filled that grave 1 

It was over ! The pale^ p^ue^ shining face, with its sweet 
mien of high, ineffikble repose — the drooping baby head, with 
its golden gleam of sonny hair — were lost to love's yearning 
sight Stones, borne from that weird, ill-omened cairn, were 
hoapeii as tenderly as love heaps flowers in happier times, on 
that lone forest-grave. So should those precious forms sleep 
vsafo till the golden morning dawned. 

lliou Theodore took his babe from Crertrude's arms. Fain 
would slio have made its infant years her charge — at least, till 
)H>tuv slxould dawn u(M)n the harassed Bohemian GhurcL But 
tho N^t'i'aviHl father olasi>ed her to his heart with a still, solemn 
)VHi<»iou of unutterable tenderness. 

^* No>\^r« never**' he said, *' while this arm is chainless, while 
Ulia t\H> dearly purchased life is mine, will I part with her 1 
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Wlule I Hve, love wiU give me mother-wisdom ; when I die, 
Grod will raise up protectors for his martyr's child." 

In this trust he parted. Far beyond the forest depths was a 
lowly homestead, where, for Christ's sake and his own, a night's 
shelter would be gladly given. 

Heart and body had failed poor Els6 with the last look at 
her darling's face. Koland and Martin Linz bore her, a passive, 
half-senseless burden, to the Castle of Chlunmowitz. 




CHAPTER XXXTL 

TOO LATE. 

" The strong spirit will at times awake. 

Piercing the mists that wrap her clay abode ; 
And, bom of thee, she may not always take 
Earth's accents for the oracles of God." 

Mbs. Hbmans. 

ETURN we now to Convald. 

Months have passed since its disinherited heir 
passed forth from its ancient portals ; weeks since, 
faithful unto death, he laid down his life for his 
brethren. But no tidings of his tragic fate had thrilled the 
yearning kindred heart its old walls prisoned. That massacre 
was but one of many — an unmarked drop in a brimming cup. 
Even Father Cyril, informed of it, as of all like scenes enacted 
throughout the land, knew nothing of its details. 

How had these months sped with Berthold de Convald 1 It 
was no fantasy that had at once cheered and tempted WenzePs 
parting spirit. The dominance of Rome was shaken in his 
uncle's soul — shaken, but not cast off. 

The silver cord had well-nigh snapped on WenzeFs parting. 
The perilous hemorrhage recurred. For days the baron lay 
helpless, speechless, apparently in the last extremity. But the 
prostration was of body, not of mind. Brain and heart retained 
their normal powers. Anguish wrung the one; doubts, ques- 
tionings teemed in the other, — questionings which all centred 
in the mighty dread, What if Grod and truth should be with 
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Wenzel? That calm, unshaken faith — that martyr- strength 
and meekness — that fervent devotion to Christ's name and 
cause — that heroic triumph over nature's mightiest claims and 
strongest affections, were not of earth. Were they, then, of 
hell ? The thought was untenable for one moment's space. Of 
heaven, then? 

Night and day Wenzel's high mien, clear eye, and cloudless 
brow uprose before him. Night and day the living words he. 
Spirit-prompted, had spoken — the reasons he had given of the 
hope that was in him — rung through his mind, burning doubt, 
that was in truth conviction, into his very soul. Mists were 
swept from his eyes, old confidences failed. On the awful 
brink of eternity he shivered tempest-tossed, his soul's anchor 
digging uselessly through shifting sands. 

Then from his heart's inmost depths uprose the voiceless, 
imploring prayer : " If I am in error, spare me, O God of 
mercy ! Take me not hence till I have learned thy truth." 

That prayer was answered. A rally, which had seemed im- 
possible, took place. Mind and will triumphing over bodily 
decay, he rose erelong from his bed, and resumed his accus- 
tomed ways. 

Again the turret -chamber became his resort. On a shelf 
had lain for years, unnoticed and unopened, a copy of* the Vul- 
gate. Reaping the benefit of his long-past monkish studies, in 
secrecy and fear and trembling, yet with desperate earnestness 
of purpose, he opened and studied its forbidden pages. 

But with reviving life, old habits, old influences, old associ- 
ations reasserted themselves in his soul. Father Cyril's eagle 
glance had, in measure, probed its carefully-guarded secret. 
Affecting ignorance, he dealt with him with subtle skill, playing 
upon every vulnerable point of his spiritual nature. Erelong 
the soundness of his policy was proved by its fruits. Amazed 
by the conclusions to which his clandestine researches drove 
him, terrified by the force of conviction with which they 
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fastened themselves in his breast, utterly unaccnstomed to the 
burden and responsibility of private spiritual judgment, the 
day soon came when the baron, wearied and conscience-stricken, 
confessed and unfolded all to the man whom he had so long 
regarded as his fountain-head of spiritual wisdom. With what 
result may be divined. Father Cyril laid heavy penances upon 
him ; removed the Latin Bible, after having, by skilful choice 
and application of passages from its pages, wrought up the 
baron's soul into a horror of belief in his narrow escape from 
the pit of everlasting perdition which God, in judgment of his 
past trifling with the damnable sin of heresy, had suffered the 
evil one to lay for his unwary footsteps. 

In the reaction of that strong recoil, the baron became, in 
outward things, more than ever the devotee and bond-slave of 
Rome. In mitwa/rd thmga, but in them alone. His soul once 
wakened could not sleep again. Forbidden to think or medi- 
tate upon the subjects which had become all-engrossing, enjoined 
to regard every doubt and question as a suggestion of Satan, 
he turned for safety to the spiritual lore endeared by long 
familiar wont — the writings of the ancient fathers of the 
Church. Lo, a marvellous thing ! They were changed :. from 
every page, like a jewel half-hid in dust, gleamed forth some 
truth he was bidden regard as Satan's lia A great bewilder- 
ment fell upon his spirit, a dximbness upon his souL For once 
Father Cyril's penetration was at fault. Seeing him penitent^ 
meek, submissive, devoted, and apparently acquiescent to his 
every word and will, he believed the danger past, the victory won. 

Before the revulsion of feeling which had terminated in his 
confession to Father Cyril, the baron had well-nigh resolved 
upon Wenzel's recall. He had hinted his half-formed purpose 
to old Melchior, to whom alone he ever spoke of the beloved 
outcast. Overwhelmed with joy, the old man lost no time in 
sending the hopeful tidings to WenzeL 

Melchior had long ceased to attempt to unravel the puzzle, 
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how men whose lives were pure and holy as those of the saints 
themselves — who, " for the dear love of Christ," were ready to 
lose and suffer all things — could be possessed of the evil one. 
A puzzle, he remembered, it had been to him forty years before, 
when the castle dungeons were filled with Hussite heretics. A 
puzzle it remained. As pious as he was simple and ignorant, 
he did not dream of questioning the decisions of the Church. 
He could only take refuge in the hope that, in his young lord's 
case at least, a motive so nobly right, a devotion so strong and 
pure, might atone for all errors of practice : a hope which 
speedily developed into a belief which all the logic in the world 
could not have shaken. 

One afternoon early in February the baron sat in deep and 
lonely thought. His aspect was that of one to whom stress of 
awful need gives brief, supernatural powers. His frame was 
shadow-like in its attenuation ; his face white, sunken, haggard — 
but for the life-light that burned with a fearful, concentrated 
intensity in the sad, troubled eyes, more that of a corpse than 
of a living man. 

In the very apartment in which Wenzel's examination had 
been conducted, he sat. That scene, never far from his mind 
in one or other of its phases — albeit Father Cyril had wisely 
forbidden him to suffer his thoughts to dwell upon it — was 
very present to it then. In a mood half reckless, half dreamy — 
the natural reaction of an unnatural conflict against nature's 
claims and rights and affections — ^he gave the reins to his weary, 
yearning heart, suffering it to follow Memory's lead, as she 
faithfully recalled each word, each look, each tone that had 
thrilled it then. 

Never had the high, immovable serenity of Wenzel's mien, 
the rock-like strength of his confident, joyful assurance, struck 
with such vivid force of contrast to his own miserable unrest. 
Never had his remembered words such resistless point and 
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{)owor. In an agony he bowed his head upon his hands. At 
last full conviction had coma " Thou God wert with him !" he 
groaned aloud. "Whose bidding, then, did I?*' 

For long he sat motionless, with shrouded face. Then he 
suddenly raised his head. '^ I will do it ! " he said. '' Not another 
sun shall set on thine unrighted wrong, my Wenzel !" Seating 
himself hastily at a writing-table, he drew pen and parchment 
towards hina. 

He had written but few words, when the arras was raised, 
and old Melchior entered. " So please you, my lord," he said, 
** there are two women of Leitmeritz but now arrived, who 
most piteously entreat thy hearing on a matter of life and 
death." 

The interruption was inopportuna The baron was feverishly 
desirous to write and despatch a message to Wenzel before 
Father Cyril, then keeping a nearly-completed vow of vigil at 
the shrine of St. Anne, should be aware of his purposa 

" What is that matter, Melchior?" 

"That would they not tell, my lord. 'Twas for thgie ear 
alone, they said. Methinks that it touches some hapless Picard 
under the council's doom of rack or stake, and that therefore 
they feared to name it lest they should be driven hence un- 
heard. God's mercy ! but a heart must be of stone that could 
see that maiden's face unmoved ! For the sake of him who 
may one day need like aid, I beseech thee hear them, good my 
lord." 

"That will I, Melchior," was the reply, given with a quick 
decision that struck the old seneschal with amaza "Bring 
them hither at once. And, Melchior, have thy grandson in 
readiness to start within an hour on an errand I would have 
kept secret till the sun has set." 

" My lord !" The old man's face quivered with the rapturous 
hope of the question he dared not ask. 

The baron answered it unspoken. " Yes, Melchior," he said, 
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"to the Castle of Ghlumnowitz. Mine eyes are opened, good 
Melchior. Thus doing, I know myself unforswom in Heaven's 
approving sight He who, out of zeal and love to Christ, hath 
laid his young life's all upon the altar of sacrifice, can be no 
enemy to His most blessed name and cause." 

"Now God and the saints be praised!" exclaimed the old 
man, tears of joy raining down his aged cheeks. "Ah, good 
my lord, thus have I felt since I saw the Lord WenzeFs lifted 
face in the evening light that day. * For the dear love of 
Christ,' he said." The old man would have rambled on, but the 
baron checked him. 

" I would lose no time," he said, resuming his pen. " Wait, 
Melchior, thou shalt bear this packet with thee." He traced 
the few rapid words, — words of noble humility and yearning 
love they were, — ^which he knew would suffice to bring Wenzel 
to his side, folded, and secured the packet with cord and seal, 
and gave it into Melchior's hand. " See to it that no moment 
of unneeded delay attend its despatch," he said. Ah, sad, late 
haste! 

Then he gave orders that the sorrowful suppliants of his 
favour should at once be admitted into his presence. 

In a few moments they entered, conducted by a page. One 
was an elderly woman, tall, gaunt, and hard-favoured, in the 
garb of the lower burgher class; the other, a small, slight, 
girlish creature, of singularly graceful and dainty appearance. 
They were Ursula Crantz and Els6 de Kralitz. 

Without a moment's pause, Els6 flung herself at the baron's 
feet. " Oh, my lord, save him ! save him ! " she cried. " As 
thy hope is in the sweet mercy of Him for love of whom he 
suffers thus, save him ! — oh, save him I" The face upturned in 
pitiful appeal, the shrouding hood fell back. A wealth of 
golden hair streamed forth, its sunny brightness gleaming in sad 
contrast with the fair, pitiful sweetness of the worn young faca 

20 
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Tears started to the baron's ejea. The agony in that im- 
ploring face was pitiful to meet "Save whom, poor child 1" 
ho questioned gently. 

" My husband ! my Bemhard ! — my good, kind, gentle Bem- 
hanl ! O my lord, he hath done no wrong. His whole life 
was spent in ministering to the sick and poor. He never railed 
against the blessed saints ; he did but say that they were holy 
men and women, in whose steps we should seek to tread, hut 
whom we might not worship, for the Word of God forbade it 
And oh how he loved the most blessed Christ, — better even than 
mf and our little Eric ! And he never preached or taught, only 
read the Scriptures to the sick, and told of Christ's sweet love 
and grace. O my lord, indeed, indeed he sought but to please 
God and do good to man. And now they say he must die, die 
a cruel, shameful death, — a dog's death, — ^flung fettered into 
the strong rushing river. And he hath done no wrong, no 
wrong ! O my lord, thou art a good man and holy, all men 
say — wilt thou suffer this to be?" 

" My child, I will permit no wrong it is in my power to 
prevent. But how am I to hinder this?" 

The blue appealing eyes filled with perplexity. " I thought," 
she said, and stopped, glancing round at her companion. 

" My lord," said the latter, " the council cannot act without 
your authority. These things are done under your hand and 
seal." 

"True!" The baron started at the remembranca Until 
this moment he had not fully realized that his feudal rights 
rendered him responsible for the things that had been all along 
a pain, of late a terror, to him. Long ago Father Cyril had 
won from him his signature, authorizing the council to take all 
steps they should judge necessary for the suppression of the 
Picard heresy. 

" Rise, poor child," he said to Els^ " Tell me all thy sad 
story, resting assured of such help as it is in my power to aiSbrd 
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thea I am a sick and lonely man, knowing little of what is 
chancing in the world without ; but if wrong is being wrought 
to any under my hand and seal, I will, by Grod's help, right 
it" 

Encouraged by the pitiful kindness of his manner, Els6 told 
her tale with pathetic simplicity and childlike trustfulness, the 
unconscious logic of her simple appeals going with resistless 
power to the baron's heart 

Her story, especially towards its close, became fraught with 
keen, personal interest to him. If his heart throbbed with a 
horror of pain and pity at the sufferings of those whose sole 
crime was, in Else's simple parlance, in his own deep convic- 
tion now, that of loving the dear Lord Christ too well to do 
aught that they believed contrary to his word and will ; if it 
thrilled with pain and grief at the fatal treachery of his dead 
son's young, fated bride, at the tragic fate of her whom he had 
known and loved as fair child, and pure, sweet, high-souled 
maiden, his lost Helena's friend and playmate, with what im- 
passioned anguish of suspense panted it for the words that 
should tell what he dared not anticipate by question, — ^the fate 
of him whom he, in blind, mistaken zeal, had driven forth to 
share the hardships and perils of these outcast Picards of Chlum- 
nowitz. 

At last they came. The cup of Berthold de Convald's re- 
morseful anguish was full. 

Ere yet he had recovered from the stunning force of the 
terrible blow. Father Cyril entered the apartment with his 
accustomed " Pax vobiscum." His presence roused the baron's 
fainting energies. "Peace/" he echoed, with bitter irony. 
"What have I or thou to do with peace 1 There is blood upon 
our souls — ^blood thaib Heaven will require at our hands — ^blood 
pure, and true, and precious in God's sight as ever flowed from 
martyr-veins of old." 

" My son, thy words are wild," said the father, his slow, soft, 
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iiu|>u»iMivo hptMH^li codtraMtin^ ntrongly with th^ ymmskxt ^f ^ 
ttHi'iiii'H (ItHip, liiw loiieH. '* Wh&t meanest tlujcif*' 

** 1 iiiHiu thut lifi whom I, at thy bidding, cast Cortii a defence- 
IrhH liuiih hiiiidHt rtivtuiiiig wolvr^H, hath perished hj th«tr £ui^ 
NViMkZol in (huid I" 

rulhiuH uH WHH tho pritmt'H lieart to all natural feeling the 
tonihht HhguiKh in thti Hh)W, deep utterance of the last three 
N^MiilH iui»v(Hl him. *' lin (xmiforted, my son," he said; ^thoo 
huht ttut doiio tho will of (}od ami the Church.'' 

'' I huvo douo tlty will, not God's," said the baron bitteriy. 
** l<\vthtM", mino oyt« are ojioned. The truth of God is with 
\\\K^h\s ISmu'dn." 

hofon* tho dtH»p Htt^ady wmviotion of eye and tone, even more 
tiuvn ivKAw tho woihIh, tho pritmt reooiled aghast. ^'Berthold de 
( 'onvuld, thou urt bt«idt^ thyHelf," he ga8|)ed. " This shock bath 
t'lonzitnl thv bmin." 

** Not mv, fatlier. An hour agone, ere it befell me, ere I had 
hmul thin |HH>r ohiUrH tale of cruel wrong and sorrow, I laid a 
KmltHl (uiokot in Melohior'H hand, bidding him see that all speed 
waH UHtnl in itn dea^Hitoh. That (taoket summoned Wenzel to 
ivturn to chum hia lawful righta" 

** Avuvint thoo, Sat^^n!" exclaimed the priest with face ef 
horrm* ; ** for must aiut^ly Hin thou that speakest ! Berthold de 
IVuwuld, what i>f tl\y now, thine awful vow upon Christ's holy 

** Father, I \>iVHk it not I swore that by my will no enemy 
of rhviata aaoivil faith should bear rule within the waUs of 
(Vmvald. Not such he who for Christ's sake surrendered all 
tho heajHHl-up pivinousuess of his young opening life, chose loss 
and juiiu ai\d shauie» ay, death itself, rather than deny his 
blt>sMiHl name ai\d the truth which in his inmost soul he held as 
his. Foe of the erivrs that have crept into the Church, it may 
be, but not of Christ. My father, the sacred Scriptures proves 
tlie i'athei's testify, God's B^it witnesses to my awakened soul, 
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that the faith for which Wenzel so ably contended, so nobly 
endured, is the faith once delivered to the saints, the faith which 
apostles taught, for which martyrs died. Therefore I hold my 
vow inviolate, although — " He broke off suddenly. The re- 
membrance that his words were vain stabbed him like a keen- 
edged sword. " Oh, light too long withstood, too late received ! " 
he cried. "He is dead — dead — my young, loved, glorious 
Wenzel ; dead — noblest hero of our old heroic line ! The 
martyr pabn and crown are his; a murderer's guilt is mine. 
Yet, O my God, my God ! I thought to do thy will." 

He fell back, covering his face with his wasted, trembling 
hands. "Leave me," he cried, as Father Cyril essayed to 
speak ; " in pity leave me a while with my sorrow and my GU)d. 
Anon I will hear all, meet all, that thou canst say, unfold to 
thee every secret of my breast. Now, I can no more." 

Father Cyril gladly seized the pretext to get rid of the 
unwelcome presence of the two strangers. As bearers of the 
tidings of WenzeVs death, he judged them to be of the Picard 
&ith. It was therefore most undesirable that the baron should 
further compromise himself in their hearing. But at a whisper 
from Ursula, Els6 flung herself at the baron's feet, once more 
clasping his knees in an agony of supplication. " Oh, my lord," 
she pleaded, " send me not hence without token of thy promised 
grace for my husband. Thy word, thy promise on my lips 
would not avail. In dear remembrance of thy loved, lost, noble 
Wenzel, who gave his life for us, give me the order under thy 
hand and seal which alone can procure his release." 

" My child," said the baron, rousing himself, and letting his 
hand rest a moment upon her bowed head, "I thank thee. 
Thou rousest me to an act of mercy and justice which I, in my 
anguish of spirit, had forgotten. Fear not ; henceforth no hair 
of Picard head shall be harmed under sanction of my authority." 

He was still seated near his writing-table. He took up his 
pen, and drew a sheet of parchment towards him. Father Cyril 
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laid a detaining hand upon it. " Berthold de Gonvald, pause 
ere thou signest thy sours perdition," he said, in the deep, low 
voice which once had struck terror into the baron's souL 
" What art thou about to do 1 " 

But a mightier voice had spoken in the baron's soul — ^the 
still, small voice which the thunders of earth and hell comhined 
essay in vain to silence. " I am about," he said, " to obey the 
long-resisted dictates of my conscience, and withdraw the sanc- 
tion without which the council of Leitmeritz cannot act in 
judicial matters, and which, therefore, casts the responsibility 
of cruelties and crimes which a just God must abhor and avenge, 
upon my already blood-burdened souL Father, in this matter I 
will be neither hindered nor influenced." 

Disregarding the priest's further words, he wrote thus: 
"I, Berthold, Baron of Convald and Lord Paramount of the 
Seigniory of Leitmeritz, do by this present declare that having, 
by search of the Holy Scriptures, by study of the fathers of the 
Church, and by the enlightening grace of GUxl, been brought 
into full assurance that the Picard creed is based on the grand 
catholic verities of the Christian faith, I do forbid all further 
molestation of such as, being godly and worthy holders of it, are 
honest men and peaceful citizens. And I do command that 
Bemhard de Kralitz, leech, formerly of Prague, whom on 
reliable testimony I know to be a man of most pure and 
Christian life, with all now held in durance for their profession 
of the said faith, be set at liberty on proof of their innocence of 
all further offence." 

Father Cyril was nonplussed — confounded. The baron's 
mood was . impracticable. All his entreaties, arguments, com- 
mands fell upon unheeding, apparently unhearing, ears. All 
the baron's faculties seemed concentrated in the task to which 
he had set himself. A vain, bootless task Father Cyril knew it 
to be. The feudal authority of a lord of Convald, though vaUd, 
would certainly, under present circumstances, be disregarded by 
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tlie council ; under none would it possibly interfere with the 
supreme prerogative of the Church. It would be easy to con- 
vince all men that that document was but a fantasy of a brain 
over-wrought by disease and sorrow. None the less was its produc- 
tion an almost unendurable mortification, perplexity, and grief. 

The baron sealed and addressed the parchment, and gave it 
into Else's eager hands. With face of radiant triumph she 
received it, covering the hand that gave it with tears and kisses, 
and sobbing out words of thanks and blessing. 

Berthold heard them not. With white lips quivering with 
unuttered prayer, with lifted eyes of agonized appeal, he sunk 
back. The next moment, in dread penalty of the will's high 
triumph over the spirit's anguish and the body's weakness, his 
life-tide gushed forth once more. 

Midst the confusion that followed, Ursula dragged the weep- 
ing and terrified Els6 from the apartment, with difficulty making 
her understand that Bemhard's life might depend on their 
delivering the baron's mandate to the council ere the sitting it 
was to hold that day had broken up. There were those in it 
who knew of Else's errand, and, pitiful of her sad case, lacked 
only excuse to befriend her. Ere its next assembling, two days 
later. Father Cyril's influence, if not the baron's death, would 
have made the precious parchment Els6 held so closely to her 
heart a dead, powerless form. 

Never had the heavy old horse on which they both rode, 
pillion-fashion, been urged to such unreasonable speed. Never 
had miles of road seemed so interminable. 

Just as they reached the brow of the last hill, and looked 
down upon the town smiling below on its broad, stately river, 
horse-hoofs rung sharp and swift behind them. Looking back, 
they saw, gaining fast upon them, a well-mounted horseman. 
As he neared, they noted that he bore the Convald badge. He 
dashed past, and galloped swiftly on before them. 

Alas for poor Else's sand-based hopes 1 




CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE tempter's LAST SNARE. 

" Torture !— the sorrow of affection's eye 
Fixing its meekness on the spirit's core, 
Deeper, and teaching more of agony, 
May pierce than many sword." 

Mrs. Hemans. 

H HERE wajs an unusual concourse round the gloomy 
portal of the prison of Leitmeritz. The heavy, 
iron-clamped door stood open. On the threshold, 
and in the dark, yawning space l^eyond, a Uttle 
group, consisting of one or two priests, a few members of the 
council, and functionaries of the jail, was visible. From time to 
time weeping women, several leading wondering, half -frightened 
children, or supporting the tottering steps of age — men with 
clouded brows and downcast mien, passed through the gazing, 
half-pitiful, half-curious crowd, and disappeared within it. 

Last evening the council had decreed that the sentence of 
death already pronounced against the imprisoned Picards 
should be carried into effect the following day. Father Bene- 
dict — ^whose name the reader will remember as that of one of 
the monks authorized to conduct a crusade against heresy in 
the district— had demanded a day's grace, wherein one more 
opportunity of repentance might be afforded to the condemned. 
H(^ was a man whose natural benevolence of character, warped 
lather than changed by his ecclesiastical training and zeal, 
rendered him a more ardent proselytizer than persecutor. His 
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own efforts for the reclamation of the heretics had been zealous, 
genuine, and persistent. They had failed. But Nature, with 
her claims and affections, might yet, he thought, prevail. 
Therefore he counselled that the hitherto sternly refused boon 
of admission to the cells of the prisoners should be accorded to 
such of their relatives and friends as would pledge themselves 
to use their influence in favour of their recantation. Therefore 
that expectant crowd round the prison gate ; therefore that sad 
procession of downcast men and women, amidst which the 
reader will doubtless seek the slight frame and pale, sorrowful 
young face of Els6 de Kralitz. 

She was there, leaning on the arm of the faithful Ursula, who, 
with head erect, grim, defiant face, and stem, watchful eyes, 
seemed at once to challenge and defy comment or remark. 
She passed through the crowd, and up the prison steps. Her 
fair, sweet face was colourless as death, her blue eyes fixed and 
dim ; her slight frame quivered like a lily on its stem, as the 
fierce storm-forces of hope and agony and dread met in fearful 
shock within her. Hard faces grew pitiful as she passed, kind 
eyes dimmed with tears ; murmured words of prayer and pity 
followed her. She heard them not. As one blind and deaf to 
all outward sights and sounds, she passed through them into 
the dim prison precincts. 

The threshold crossed. Father Benedict hastened at once to 
greet her with special kindness and favour. The conversion of 
Bemhard de Kralitz was a feather he would fain have placed 
in his cap. Never had his own efforts to shake his constancy 
been attended with any promise of success save when he had 
depicted the grief, desolation, and despair of the beloved young 
wife, for whom her iron-hearted father was even then projecting 
a new match. Then it was evident that fierce conflicting forces 
militated against the steadfast purpose of his soul. Surely, 
then, when she herself, in all the agony of her love and sorrow, 
in all the charms of her sweet, grief-dimmed beauty and clinging, 
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appealing helplessness, pleaded with him with the impassioned 
elcKjuence of despair to save her from a feite worse even than 
widowhood, he must yield. To do otherwise was not in human 
nature. 

The intensity of Else's sorrow, the passion of her desire for 
Bemhard's life, left no room to doubt that she would use her 
influence in the desired manner. Therefore her prayer that 
their interview might be unshared and unwitnessed, even by 
Ursula, was unhesitatingly granted. Father Benedict contenting 
himself by accompanying her to the door of the cell 

Hearing his deep tones like the far-off sounds of a dream, 
dizzy with a joy so keen as to be akin to agony, faint with the 
awful chill of an overwhelming dread, Els6 stumbled, tottered 
on through a low, dark, vaulted passage, down deep steps into 
an utter black abyss of gloom, in whose noisome atmosphere 
the torch burned red and dim, the breath came hard and slow. 
A gasping cry of terror burst from her then. " Oh this is 
horrible ! horrible ! " she gasped ; " I cannot breathe, or see, or 
hear. The air is thick with death and horror ! " And as dizzy 
with terror her senses reeled, " Bemhard, my Bemhard, where 
art thou ? Save me — oh save me ! " she cried piteously. 

" Nay, my daughter, thou art come to save Aiw,'* said Father 
Benedict. "Bethink thee — to save him. Even now he awaits 
thy coming, listens for thy step. For five long weeks hath he 
breathed this foul air, dwelt in this soundless gloom. Canst 
thou not bear it one short hour for his dear sake ? " 

" Oh yes 1 yes ! " she exclaimed, gathering her forces ; " I 
will — I must save him." 

" Courage then, my daughter. Be strong and fearless in thy 
love, so shalt thou win him back to life, to God's free air and 
sunsliine. Melt his heart by thy love, harrow his soul with 
thine anguish and thy fear ; leave no plea imuttered, no chord 
of his being untouched, — so shalt thou save his life, and saving 
that, his soul. Remember that if thou fail, on the morrow the 
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cold, pitiless waters will close above the head on which so many 
summer suns should shine.'' 

Else shuddered, "If he should not listen ! " she said. 
" Father — father, what must I say ? He is so wise, and brave, 
and true. I am but a poor, simple child beside him." 

"Speak as thine heart prompts thee, child. Its logic may 
prevail when all other has failed. Essay not argument or 
conviction. Win but thine husband's promise to observe the 
c(»iditions he knows full well. Leave the rest to me. An 
hour hence I will return and learn the issue of thy pleadings." 

"And thou wilt let me lead him forth from this dreadful 
place at once — at once?" 

The passion of the tone augured well for the success of the 
father's schema 

" Even that may be, my daughter, though I pledge not my 
word thereto," he said. " But thou hast nought to fear save 
thine husband's obduracy. Conquer that, and be at ease. The 
Church desires not his life, but the salvation of his soul. And 
now, farewell I Our Blessed Lady aid thee, my daughter, and 
crown thy pious efforts with success I " 

A huge key grated in a ponderous lock, a heavy door swung 
harshly on rusty hinges, and Els6, half-suffocated with leaping 
heart-throbs, stepped blindly into what seemed dim, vacant 
space, with one pale bar of outer light falling athwart its 
gloom. 

" Els6 ! mine own EM I " 

" Bemhard ! — O Bemhard ! Bemhard 1 " 

A long, deep, silent moment; heart pressed to heart, lip 
burning upon lip. Then Else's head sunk with a fulness of un- 
utterable content upon the resting-place for which it had pined 
so long. 

"No dream, no vision of my yearning fancy this," Bemhard 
murmured then. " I Umch thy soft, bright hair ; I feel the 
fond clasp of thine arms ; thy breath is on my cheek. Tis 
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thou thyself, O Else, my beloved 1 Look up, mine own. Ah, 
I)ale and changed, my sweet, fair, blighted flower ! There, lay 
thy head once more upon my breast, and tell me all, mine owa 
How has it been with thee?" 

"How? O Bemhard, without thee/" Then with a swift^ 
sudden rain of tears, " O Bemhard, dost thou know — " 

** I know that our tender lamb is folded in the heavenly 
Shepherd's arms, mine Els4 Happy darling; Christ's sweet, 
unconscious martyr 1 O Else ! oft have I marvelled how my 
heartstrings snapped not as I stood, bound hand and foot, 
straining my ears to catch thy voice amidst the shrieks that 
pierced it, my eyes to trace thy form amidst the horrors of that 
strife ; or when, in maddening ignorance of thy fate, they 
forced me thence ! Could I have known thee saved, unhurt! 
How was it, love? The God in whom I trusted saved thee, 
but how?" 

Sweet, sweet it was to Els6 to sob forth her sorrows on that 
dear, tender, responsive breast. Sweet, sweet to Bemhard to 
hold close pressed to his fond, yearning heart the living, breath- 
ing form whose visioned presence had mocked his fevered 
sense so oft. In the unutterable bliss of that long-lost, and ah! 
how sorely yeamed-for communion, time — place — ^the morroVs 
brooding doom, were alike, by one rapt heart at least, for- 
gotten ! 

Bernhard's imprisonment, and that of his fellow-confessors, 
had been one of unusual rigour. It having been proved that 
intercourse with their sympathizers tended to the strengthening 
of the heretics' faith, the council had not only, as we have seen, 
excluded their friends from their cells, but had even forbidden 
the delivery of letter or message. There had been therefore no 
possibility of intercourse between Els6 and Bemliard. What 
she, poor child, had suffered since as for an hour they had parted 
in their rude cavern-dwelling, from the sickening yearnings of 
her desolate heart, from the fearful visions of her tortured 
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fancy, from the callous heartlessness of a father who mocked at 
a sorrow whose source was to him present joy and the earnest 
of a future triumph; what Bernhard had endured of agony, 
of suspense, of conflict with the tempter's whispers, we must 
leave it to the reader to imagine. For the furtherance of his 
own purposes. Father Benedict had informed Bernhard that 
Els6, safe and unharmed, but broken-hearted for her child's loss 
and his peril, was beneath her father's roof. How this chanced 
he had now the pain and joy of hearing from her own dear lips. 

She had told all : of her fearful night and day in the deserted 
ravine ; of her babe's death, and burial on Constance's martyr- 
breast; of the days of half-fevered, half-heartbroken prostra- 
tion at Chlumnowitz, through which the heart- widowed Gertrude 
had tended her with a sister's care; of her sudden waking, 
conscience-stricken, from the torpor of despairing grief for the 
dead to the burning activities of love for the living; of her 
hasty journey to Leitmeritz under the chivalrous care of the 
brave and gentle young Roland de Lhota ; of her father's stern 
obduracy ; of Ursula's grim, faithful, disapproving champion- 
ship ; of her vain errand to Convald ; and then — then — dark, 
terrible, overwhelming, rushed upon her the present's fateful 
burden, the morrow's awful doom. " Bernhard ! Bernhard 1 " 
she exclaimed with sudden agony of appeal, "thou wilt not 
leave me ! Thou canst not. There is such love in thy deep 
eyes. Say thou wilt not, mine own, mine own ! " 

Often and often had that visioned presence risen in that lone 
cell's deep gloom ; often and often had that plea in fancy 
thrilled on heart and ear amidst its soundless void. Even then 
fiercest wrestlings and strongest prayers had scarce availed to 
stem the rushing tide of love's subduing might. But now — 
now — with those clinging arms around him, those heart-beats 
throbbing on his breast, those sweet, sad eyes, that meek, 
imploring face, upturned to his, how might he stem it now ? 

Full well he knew wherefore that interview was granted ; 
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what meaning lay in Else's wild appeal The Christian's mind 
was steadfast ; the man's heart was rent with anguish. " Mine 
own Els6," he said, " dost thou not know at what cost alone 
may life be minel" 

" For my sake — for my sake ! " she cried. " O Bemhard, 
God will have mercy and forgive. Be not thou pitiless." 

" Pitiless to thee, my timid, nestling dove, my broken lily 
flower ! I that have brought such grief, such suffering into thy 
young life 1 Els6, my heart is bursting, not with yearning love 
alone, but with such agony of pity as human strength can 
scarce endure." 

" Then yield to Father Benedict for a day, for an hour," she 
sobbed. " Surely God would have it so. Then, O Bemhard, 
Bemhard, they will let thee go forth free — saved and free. We 
will flee at once — Ursula hath all planned — ^flee where thou 
wilt, to some land where men may do God's bidding and be free. 
I care not whither, so thou art there ; where thou art is my 
homa" 

" Alas ! mine Els^, to do this were to deny Him who counted 
not His life dear unto BLimself, but freely gave it up for me— 
for thee!" 

" Only for an hour — a brief, swift, passing hour," she pleaded. 
" God will surely pardon. For my sake, Bemhaixi — for my sake ! " 

"For my sake ! — for my sake!" Oh keen, barbed point of 
strong prevailing plea, how might the man's heart in that fond 
yearning breast withstand it ! Keynote and closing chord of 
love's sad, imploring prayer, of misery's impassioned reproach, 
of agony's wild appeal, it pierced that true, tender heart with 
anguish that was indeed the bitterness of death. 

It was the hour and the power of darkness — ^the last strife 
of flesh and spirit; of faith and nature. The tempter had great 
wrath, knowing that his time was short. Could he have asked 
more deadly weapons than Else's prayers and tears? 

Piteous and mighty were the pleas she urged : her love, in 
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which her very life was bound ; her spiritual feebleness, depend- 
ence, and ignorance; her desolation, her loneliness; and — some- 
thing more terrible than all — the, to her faithful, devoted heart, 
unutterably repulsive fate that awaited her — a hasty re- 
marriaga 

When, softened by weakness and gratitude, her father had 
consented to her marriage with Bemhard, he had relinquished 
a cherished scheme, which he had never ceased to regret. Now 
he saw the way once more open. The old suitor was yet will- 
ing to take Els6, heretic-taint and all Looking upon her as a 
child, ignorant of the depths that existed in her soft, tender 
nature, her father regarded her passionate love and sorrow as a 
child's brief, unreasonable grief, and doubted not that it would 
be easy to bend her to his will when Bernhard should have met 
his fate. He had therefore been obdurate regarding that fate, 
meeting Else's impassioned pleadings with stolid indifference, 
heartless mockery, or contemptuous impatience ; not scrupling 
to declare to her his purpose concerning her. The man of his 
choice was coarse of nature, repulsive in person, bigoted in 
religious matters. But had he been an angel of sweetness and 
beauty, it would have been all one to Elsd He was not 
Bemhard, her true heart's one deep lova 

Think of the strength of those pleas, reader. Imagine them 
pleaded with the impassioned agony of love's despair, backed 
by the soft clasp of tender -clinging arms, the impassioned 
touch of pleading, tremulous lips ; by the dimmed beauty of 
the face, so sad, so sweet, so changed, and oh, how unutterably 
beloved ! And remember for what they pleaded : only for one 
brief day, one little deed of lip-unfaithfulness, to be atoned for 
by a rescued life's devotion. 

Fearful was the temptation, terrible but brief the struggle. 
It ended — as all battles in which the All-conquering One is 
implicitly trusted, unreservedly obeyed, supremely beloved, 
must end — in victory. 
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When Father. Benedict returned to the cell, the temptress 
was gone. She who anon had knelt at Bemhard's feet, clasping 
his knees with passionate appeals, covering his hands with im- 
ploring tears and kisses, sat calm and still beside him, her meek 
head resting on his breast, her stiU hand nestling in his fettered 
clasp, her upturned fax^e, fair-shining midst its gleaming hair, 
reflecting the paJe high ecstasy of his. Where the one high 
ray of outer light fell cold and pale on mouldering wall and 
rusted chain,* on her bright hair and his pale brow, they sat. 

Steps, voices without — the gleam of a torch through chinks 
in the iron door— the harsh grating of a key in the rusty lock 
Bemhard's arms involuntarily tightened their fond, vainly pro- 
tective clasp ; his eyes sought hers with an agony of dread and 
pity in their tender depths. 

Els^ met them with a pale yet radiant smile. " Fear me not^ 
O mine own," she said ; "with thee I can be strong." 

The door opened. Father Benedict entered, followed by 
Father Thomas. A jailer, holding high a blazing torch, paused 
at the threshold. Its lurid light alone fell on the portly figure 
and benevolent face of Father Benedict, the spare form and 
saturnine visage of Father Thomas. On Bemhard and Els^ 
rested still the fair, pure light of heaven. 

They rose and faced the arbiters of doom, Bernhard still clasp- 
ing EIs6 close, she clinging to him now, yet not in fear. There 
was that in her aspect which sent an uncomfortable chill to 
Father Benedict's heart ; that in Bemhard's mien which lit the 
eye Father Thomas turned expressively on his colleague with 
malignant triumph. 

"My daughter," Father Benedict began tremulously, "hast 
thou succeeded in thy pious efforts ? — My son, find I thee of 
other mind than at our last interview 1 " 

" By God's grace, no," said Bernhard, with calm, unwavering 
decision. " Upheld by his power, strengthened by his grace, 
constrained by Christ's all-surpassing love, I stand unmoved. 
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more tlian conqueror through Him that loved me, in this last 
most fiery ordeal of my faith." 

"Told I thee not that thus 'twould bel" said Father Thomas, 
with a withering glance of scorn. 

"Alas ! " exclaimed Father Benedict, — " alas, my son ! is it 
indeed so ? Hath thy false creed so steeled thine heart as to 
leave it no longer human ? Hast thou so little pity for the frail, 
dependent being whose youth hath been all blighted for thy 
sake, whose life is bound up in thine, that thou art still in love 
with death 1 Hast thou so little love for her who loves thee so 
passing well, that thou canst tamely yield her to another's arms?" 

" Father," said Bemhard, " knowest thou not who has said, 
' If any man come to me, and hate not father, and mother, and 
WIFE, and children, and brethren, and sisters ; yea, and his 
OWN LIFE ALSO, he cannot be my disciple ' 1 Such love bear I 
to her^ mine own true, gentle wife, that methinks to save her 
one pang I could die a thousand deaths. Yet not even for her 
sake will I deny my Lord or his most precious gospel. — Thou 
dost not ask it of me now, mine Els^ ? " 

" No," she said, raising her head from his breast, and turning 
the pale brightness of her face full on the astounded priests — 
"no; I ask but to die with thee, my Bemhard, for Christ's 
sake and the gospel's." 

A thrill shot through Bernhard's souL Oh, if it might be ! 
Earth held for her but anguish, peril, pain ; heaven love, and 
joy, and peace undimmed, eternal. Yet death — such death for 
her, his fair, bright summer flower ! 

" Leave us now," she said, as the priests stood dumb with 
amaze. " There is nothing more to do or say. Think not your 
pleas will avail where mine have failed and his have conquered. 
We will die together." 

They thought to shake her first by the horrors of the morrow's 
doom, by spiritual terrors, by love of life and fear of death. In 
vain. Els6 only calmly reiterated her detemff nation. 

21 
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"Hifl guilt is mine," she said. "All he believes, I believe; 
all he upholds, I uphold. If doom of death be just for him, 'tis 
also just for me. I claim to share it" 

Father Thomas lost patience. " This is folly, child," he said. 
** The Church, in her long-suffering mercy, adjudges no soul to 
death till its heresy is proved deliberate, incorrigible. Thine is 
neither — ^hath indeed no hold upon thee, save through the fond 
passion of thine earthly lova Therefore in separating thy 
young pliant soul for ever from an influence that would sink it 
deep in its own utter irrevocable perdition, we show true mercy." 

Bitter was Else's anguish when she found this last desperate, 
refuge of a love stronger than death refused to her. Death 
with Bemhard seemed so light an evil to life without him. The 
heroic martyr-strength that had come to her through his words 
and presence shook — ^wavered — failed. Sobbing in convulsive, 
tearless anguish, that threatened to rend her slight frame 
asunder, she lay speechless, motionless on Bemhard's constant 
yet bursting heart, clinging to him with the desperate tenacity 
of despair. 

'Twas by force they tore her thence at last, bearing her from 
the cell a white, still, unresisting burden. In the fierce anguish 
of the parting throe consciousness had fled. 

The key grated in the lock, the steps died dull away in the 
deep, low-vaulted corridor. Then through the deep, dread, 
brooding gloom of stillness, a cry of anguish broke, " My God 1 
my God 1 if it might have been 1 Yet not my will but thine he 
done I " 

That cry was heard in heaven. 




CHAPTER XXXIV. 

LOVE STRONGER THAN DEATH.* 

" The dark hours wring forth the hidden might 
Which hath lain bedded in the silent soul, 
A treasure all undreamt of, — as the night 
Calls out the harmonies of streams that roll 
Unheard hy day." 

Mrs. Hehaks. 

HE hour of doom had arrived. The square in which 
the prison stood, the streets leading thence to the 
river, were thronged with people, pale-faced, 
anxious-eyed, expectant. Before the great gate 
of the prison rude carts were drawn up. Around it a body of 
pikemen was stationed. It was a balmy February morning, 
full of spring's glad promise. The sun shone, the birds sung, 
white fleecy clouds raced merrily across a bright azure sky, the 
soft fresh breeze whispered glad secrets of waking life. 

The crowd was for the most part awed and sympathetic. 
Most of those who were to die that day were men bom and 
bred amongst them— men noted for their pure lives, their truth, 
and kindliness. 

Father Benedict's scheme was a notable failure : only two of 
the condemned had consented to purchase their lives by denial 
of their faith. 

One by one the prisoners were brought forth, their hands 
bound with cords behind them; their forms weak, shadowy, 

* The leading incident of this chapter is no fiction. It actually occurred as related, 
in the persecution which followed the death of Huss. 
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shrunken ; their faces wan with hunger, cold, and suffering. 
The bright morning sunshine smote painfully upon their un- 
wonted eyes. All were calm and of undaunted mien, yet with 
a difference : some brows were sad, some patiently resigned, 
some radiantly triumphant. 

Ar each was led forth, a thrill of recognition, a murmur of 
many-phased feeling, of varied expression, ran through the 
crowd. Admiration blent strangely with exultation, pity with 
wonder, perplexity with triumph. The people of Leitmeritz 
were human, though priest-ridden and bigoted. 

Stiff and feeble, with long inaction in cold, dark, noisome 
cells, dazzled by the radiant sunshine, the prisoners with diffi- 
culty mounted the carts. A number of priests bearing banners 
and crucifixes gathered immediately around them ; the members 
of the council, headed by the burgomaster, followed ; in front 
and rear marched the pikemen. A train of weeping relatives 
and friends closed the sad procession. To the th rilling music 
of a martyr-hymn, sung clear, untremulous, and high, by voices 
thin with hunger, pain, and cold, it moved on to the place of 
doom. 

In his place stood Bernhard de Kralitz ; the warm familiar 
sunshine on his face, the fresh breeze lifting the bright locks 
from his brow, and fanning his hollow cheeks with light, re- 
membered touch. Vain was their earthward wooing 1 To the 
worn prisoner in his dungeon-cell had come such ravishing 
visions of the land whose fair beauty and high glory eye hath 
not seen nor heart conceived, that, like a captive exile, his glad 
spirit hastened to be loosed. Heart and soul were thrilling 
with the anticipated joy of standing face to face with Him whom, 
not having seen, he loved — in whom, even amidst the heaviness 
of manifold tribulations, he had rejoiced with joy unspeakable 
and full of glory. 

But one thought dimmed what else had been the bridal joy 
of that victorious hour : his Els^ — ^his broken lily left stayless 
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in the cruel storm — ^his tiinid dove left to pine in alien nest — 
liis one ewe lamb left lonely amidst ravening wolves ! How 
was it with her that hour 1 

Eagerly his dazed eyes had scanned the group of mourners 
around the prison gate; searchingly they still sought among the 
gazing crowd. Full well he knew no terror of the dread death- 
scene, no pain, no anguish would keep her from his side. His 
heart craved one more look and clasp, one deep, full moment 
wherein to print the fulness of its deathless love, the joy of its 
triumphant faith, the glory of its etemaJ hope, on that receptive 
soul, even while it would fain have had her spared the renewed 
agony of parting. 

The place of doom was well-nigh gained ; the broad, bright 
river, dancing, sparkling, flashing back the sunHght, mirroring 
the fair blue heavens, was in sight. Suddenly a stir, a murmur 
in the crowd. With startled, pitiful faces they fell back before 
one who tore through them with the unrecking energy of 
despair. 

It was Els^. Ursula in pity, her father in dread of her tears 
and entreaties, had deceived her — ^told her that noon was the 
hour of doom. But the wind had swept the familiar cadence 
of that martyr-hymn through the open casement of the chamber 
in which she sat weeping, listening for her father's promised 
coming ; girding up her forces for one last desperate appeal to 
his mercy. The truth flashed full and at once upon her. Ere 
the distressed and discomfited Ursula could interpose to prevent, 
she had rushed forth uncloaked, unhooded, her bright hair float- 
ing disheveUed in the sunHt breeze. 

At her father's feet she fell, clasping his knees, lifting to his 
a face whose white imploring anguish might have melted a 
heart of stone. Through the long sad watches of the night, in 
fitful slimiber and waking anguish, one thought, one purpose 
had filled her mind, — the framing of that last appeal, the 
moving words wherein to couch it, the resistless pleas where- 
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with to enforce it Over and over and over she bad rehearsed 
it^ each time adding something to its eloquence, its pathos, its 
force ; each time building stronger, surer hopes upon it Now 
the supreme moment come, thought^ memory, power failed; she 
could but gasp, with white, quiyering lips, *^ Father, have 
mercy 1 Save him ! — save him ! " 

But oh, the mute eloquence of those pleading eyes, those 
streaming tears, that agonized, imploring foce! Sobs, groans, 
and broken words of pity burst from the crowd. The prooesmon 
stopped. Each councillor glanced at his fellow in doubt^ in 
compunction, in indecision. Many a rude pikeman. drew a 
rough hand across his eyes. Even the priests stood silent^ 
moved. 

And the father? Came there no softening to his obdurate 
heart? Woke there no conflict within his breast? If there did, 
his hard, pitiless features gave no token. 

Yet there was a moment's pause ere his voice, oold, hard, 
untremulous, was heard. " Have I not told thee that I cannot 
save his life, forfeited by his own obstinate heresy?" he said. 

"Oh, thou canst!" she sobbed. "None would gainsay thea 
And he saved thine! Father! father! I cannot Hve without 
him. Oh, if thou hast ever loved me, thy miserable child, have 
mercy, have pity, father!" 

" I love thee too well to peril thy soul and darken thy life by 
further prolonging his," he answered " What hast thou had, 
fond fool, but peril and suffering, poverty and grief, since, in 
evil hour, thy fate was linked with his? What wouldst thou 
have, heard I thy plea, but misery here, perdition hereafter? 
Eise, cease thy vain pleadings, thy senseless tears. I will find 
thee a worthier husband." 

The words, the tone, half-mocking, wholly pitiless, sternly 
resolute, smote like an ice-bolt of despair on Else's heart Her 
tears, her pleadings ceased. One long, mute, piteous look into 
those hard, cold, immoved eyes, that stem, unpitying face^ she 
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gava Then with a long-drawn, shivering sigh she rosa " Thou 
wilt never again give me in marriage, my father," she said 
resolutely. Turning, she caught Bemhard's eye fixed upon her 
with unutterable sadness of tenderness. Her face lighted. 
"Mine own, I will go with thee, even unto death!" she said, 
and she took her place behind the cart. 

The procession moved on. All eyes were fixed on Els6 in 
wondering dread. Some new, strange strength seemed bom 
within her. No tears dimmed her blue eyes' steadfast light ; a 
bright spot of glowing rose burned on her erst snow-pallid cheek. 
With firm light step and head erect she trod. 

The water-side was gained. Boats stood in readiness to con- 
vey the martyrs to the middle of the stream. 

Ere they obeyed the order to descend from the carts, they all 
with one voice protested against the injustice of their doom, 
solemnly calling heaven and earth to witness that they died for 
no other crime than that of obeying God rather than man. 

As each stepped from the cart, he was surrounded by weeping 
friends and relatives, amid whose tears and parting words rose 
high the voice of an attendant priest, who, crucifix in hand, 
beset him with exhortations and entreaties : the executioners 
meanwhile passing from one to the other, fastening logs to the 
feet, and ascertaining the security of the cords with which their 
hands were bound behind them. 

Else fiung herself on Bemhard's breast, and twined her slight 
arms round his neck. " Mine own ! mine own ! I will be faithfid 
to thee, and the blessed Christ," she said. 

Bemhard could not fold her to his yearning heart ; he could 
but rain kisses upon the beloved, upturned face, and look un- 
utterable love into the meek, mournful eyes. " Our sorrow is 
not without hope, beloved," he said. " We part to meet again." 

" Soon, soon," she murmured. " My heart is broken, Bern- 
hard. Oh, would that I might die with thee!" 

"Nay, thou must live for Him for whom I die, beloved. 
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Thou wilt not be alone, mine own. His lore, His caxBy His 
strength will be round thee like a shield. Nor shall we be 
wholly parted, lova I with Him; He with thea Precious 
link between our sundered lives, mine Els^!" 

"But I am weak, too weak,** she murmured. ^'And oh! 
tjUone, alone/** 

Elnowing Him in whom he had belieyed, his whole soul aglow 
with His realized love, grace, and power ; fully persuaded that 
He was able to keep the precious charge committed to TTinrij — 
in mingled agony and trust, Bemhard sought to raise her 
drooping soul to the sunlit heights of his triumphant &dtL In 
burning words he spoke of Christ's dear love and pity — of His 
never-ceasing care, His never-foiling foithfulness, His never- 
mastered power. Fervently he besought her to be fedthful, in 
the strength perfected in weakness, to Him who could make her 
— even her — more than conqueror in life's sad, unequal strifei 
Glowingly he depicted the glad, eternal reunion, the undimmed 
love and joy, which would yet be theirs in the Father's house 
above. 

Her arms still round his neck, her face upon his breast, 
white, tearless, rapt, upturned, her blue eyes drinking in the 
deep unutterable love, the holy peace of his, Els6 stood dumb, 
motionless. Father Benedict sought in vain one moment's heed. 
His deep tones were unheard, his very presence unmarked, by 
those who had each no earthly thought beyond the other. 

The preparations were completed. The parting moment 
came. 

Els6 spoke no word, made no resistance With the apathy 
of despair -she suffered Father Benedict to unloose her clasping 
arms. Bernhard's last impassioned kiss was pressed on a face 
white, cold, and fixed as marbla Like one in a dream she 
followed to the river -brink, and stood mute, statue-like, giving 
no sign of life or feeling. 

But those who looked into her eyes told afterwards that they 
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had just the look of some timid woodland creature driven to 
bay in despair's extremity. To their dying day that look was 
unforgotten. 

Amid the tears and lamentations of friends and spectators, 
and the loud-voiced exhortations and anathemas of the priests, 
the boats were pushed off, the martyrs praying for their enemies 
and commending their souls to God. Along the shore on either 
side pikemen were stationed, lest, by any possibility, any should 
succeed in reaching it. 

The middle of the stream gained, the martyrs were flung, one 
by one, into the deep, swift-flowing waters. 

The turn of Bemhard de Kralitz came. One moment his 
slight form and pale, lighted face were seen at the gunwale of 
the boat ; the next, the dark waters had closed above them. 

A terrible cry, ringing high and far— a rush— a plunge! 
Elsd is in the waters, battling madly towards the spot where, 
fettered, helpless, Bemhard struggles in the stream. 

The shore is shelving; a strong current sets in towards it. 
It sweeps Bemhard nearer — nearer. The water rises to Else's 
breast — to her chin — to her lips; she totters; the current 
drifts that loved form closer — closer still; she has grasped 
it — her arms are around it — she makes one frantic effort to 
drag it towards the shore. 

In vain Her footing is gone. One moment her golden hair 
floats on the surface of the stream ; the next, the bright sunlit 
waters sweep proudly, rejoicingly on unbroken. Love has done 
and dared in vain. Death has won ! 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



LIGHT AT EYEKTIDB. 

"Oh, bat thejr s«y the tongnet of dyliig iimb 
Enforce attention, like deep humonjr; 
Where wor6n are scarce they're Mldoin qwke in Tain, 
And th^ breathe truth ulio breathe their woidf in pain." 




N a vasty dim, tapestried chamber a blaze of taper- 
light illnmes a glittering altar; a priest in rich 
robes moves slowly to and fro before it, chanting a 
solemn litany for a parting soul Two others, whose 
dark forms are dimly visible through the gloom, stand on each 
side a stately canopied bed. Propped high on broidered pillows, 
with the shadow of the death-angel's wing resting gray and 
solemn on it, lies the white, wasted face of Berthold de 
Convald. 

Three nights and days have passed since the seizure whose 
fatal ending was certain from the first. Throughout them he 
lay speechless, apparently unconscious. Within the last few 
hours a change has taken place. He has moved and spoken, 
but remains strangely irresponsive to Father Cyril's spiritual 
ministrations. 

For the most part he lies with closed eyes, with face of 
sweetest, serenest peace. But ever and anon those dark eyes 
open, with quick look of awe and rapture. On the familiar 
image of the Crucified, gleaming pale and sad and awful midst 
the blaze of altar-light, they fasten then. All else around 
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appears unseen, unheard. His look is that of one whose mind, 
whose heart is far away; who, straining his ear to catch some 
distant, thrilling sound, heeds not the voices that fall close, yet 
unmeaning, on it. 

Father Cyril has surrounded him with all the pomp and 
circumstance of Rome, doubting not that at the last supreme 
moment his soul will return, humbled, repentant, to its old 
allegiance. Nevertheless to guard against possible contin- 
gencies, he has exclilded from the death-chamber all but himself 
and his brother priests. Fathers Benedict and Thomas, who, 
immediately after the execution of the martyrs of Leitmeritz, 
repaired to Convald in obedience to his summons, and Brother 
Jerome, monk and leech, who sits at the bed's head, his fingers 
on the patient's wrist. Wenzel's death has put the success of 
his scheme beyond the peril of failure ; but for the honour and 
welfare of the Church, it is necessary that the faintest shadow 
of doubt or defection, retained at such testing-hour by so faith- 
ful and notorious a devotee as Berthold de Convald, should be 
sedulously concealed. The exact terms of his letter to the 
council were known but to one or two, and the report of the 
Picard women would gain no credit in orthodox quarters. 

The litany is ended. Deep silence falls in place of solemn 
chant and prayer. Still that rapt gaze of awe, and love, and 
wonder, — still that strained, listening mien. The priests gaze 
at each other in silent awe. They doubt not that, in considera- 
tion of a lifetime's full devotion, by favour of pitying saint or 
gracious Virgin, some high vision, some special revelation, is 
being vouchsafed to the parting soul to free it from Satan's 
toils. They dare not break the sacred spelL 

But closer, heavier falls the dim shadow of those viewless 
wings ; feebler, fainter grow the failing pulse's flutterings. The 
monk-physician looks up at last. " Honoured fathers," he says, 
"the end draws on apace. 'Tis time the last holy rite was 
administered." 
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Father Cyiil bends low over the dying man. '' My son," he 
says, "the awful moment is at hand wherein thy soul must 
launch forth into a dread eternity. We stand ready to admin- 
ister to thee, upon profession of thy faith in their divine and 
adorable efficaoy, the last sacraments of the Church, and to pro- 
nounce upon thee, on confession of thy sins general and parti- 
oular, her plenary absolution thereof. But firsts we would fain 
learn on what thy rapt gaze resteth thus. What seest thou, my 
son V ♦ 

A light kindles the dimmed eyes and death-dewed brow. *^ I 
see — Him/" he says, " my Lord — my Saviour — ^my Sacrifice — 
my Priest — ^my Intercessor — ^my All/ Oh, love divine, un- 
speakable ! Oh, grace rich, full, and free ! Salvation, pardon, 
heaven 1 mine 1 mine ! In Him, in Him alone /" 

Deep, deep and slow, fraught with unutterable meaning, the 
low words fall The priests look at each other aghast The 
words are rank with heresy, — an epitome of the Ficards' blas- 
phemous creed ! 

None notice that at that moment the arras rustles slightly; 
that a shadowy figure enters, and stands motionless in the gloom 
that broods where the altar-light falls not. 

"Thy words savour of presumption, my son," said Father 
Cyril. "To insure thy souFs salvation, three things are yet 
necessary, — confession, absolution, and the due administration 
and reception of that holy rite whereby alone the merits of 
Christ's cross and blood avail." 

" I have confessed ; I am absolved by Him who alone hath 
power to forgive." Clear, calm, and strong the low words 
fall. 

" This is rank heresy I" exclaims the fiery Father Thomas. 

" No heresy, but the truth of God, as he said," responds the 
dying man. " Fathers, the words of the dying should have due 
weight. Hear them ; for your souls' sakes, hear them. Ye are 
in error. The Church is in error. She teaches things that 
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havo no place in the counsels of Gkni Those whom she perse- 
cutes hold His living trutL " 

" God himself hath spoken to my soul," he continues, with 
gasping breath and painful utterance. "He hath taught me 
that its needs are fully met in Christ; that as my loved, 
wronged, martyred Wenzel testified, as the most Holy Scrip- 
tures, beyond all doubt, declare. His one sacrifice, once ofiered, 
hath made full atonement for sin; that His merits are all- 
sufficient. His intercession all-prevailing/' 

" Praise, honour, glory to Thy name, O Thou that art indeed 
the Faithful and the True !" 

The words come from the shrouding gloom behind. The 
voice is that of the dead ! Turning, the priests fall back aghast 
and trembling. There, with pale, high, unearthly mien, stands 
the tall, shadowy form of the dead Wenzel de Convald. 

Of the dead 1 Surely 'tis voice of living man that speaks now 
in low, deep tones of tender earthly greeting. 

" Thou ! — ^Wenzel ! — in life ! " the baron gasps. The clasp of a 
living hand is warm and strong on his, the touch of living lips 
upon his brow, eyes filled with mortal love and tears close- 
shining into his ! 

A living voice responds. Of a lost life restored it tells. 
Love, tenderness, and joy it breathes. 

Too fast, too strong sweeps the full rushing tide of rapturous 
amaze over the feebly-beating heart of the dying man. His 
head sinks upon WenzeFs breast A change, the last, falls like 
a swiftly darkening cloud upon his lighted face. " Thou dost 
forgive !" he gasps. 

" Forgive ! O mine uncle, there was never aught ; my wrong 
lay not with thee !" 

" That paper is still unsigned. Thank God, thank God ! He 
hath defended the right. One more embrace, my "WenzeL 
Thou livest — and I die in peace — ^in peace." The whispering 
accents die away, the heavy eyelids faU. "Wenzel in clear, low 
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tones breathes divine words of hope and comfort in the fEuling 
ear. 

A brief strife arises between the confounded priest& Father 
Thomas, in his bitter, intolerant zeal, maintains that it is not 
lawful to administer the rite of extreme unctionwto one whose 
last confession of faith was undeniably heretical Fathers Cyril 
and Benedict contend against so terrible a decision. 

Father Thomas protests, then yields. With all the solemn 
paraphernalia of the last dread rite. Father Benedict at last ap- 
proaches the bed. Wenzel lays the pale form gently back upon 
the pillow. " He needs it not," he says ; '^ his spirit hath fled. 
Absent from the body, it is present with the Lord 1" 




CHAPTER XXXYL 

Rome's tender mercies. 

"Silent is the archangel's pen 
That day by day writes our life chronicle. 
And turns the page, the half-forgotten page, 
Which all eternity will never blot." 

Author of " John Halifax.** 

ONSTERNATION and horror fiUed each priestly 
breast at the realization that the soul of Berthold 
de Convald had indeed passed away unfortified by 
sacramental grace ; that a life spent in the odour 
of sanctity had been closed by a heretic's unhallowed death. 

Father Thomas was the first to awake from the distressful- 
ness of the position to its exigencies. Berthold de Convald was 
dead ; had died unabsolved — without the pale of the Church's 
grace. Wenzel lived; lived to attest that fact — to claim his 
lawful rights and heritage. For the Church's honour, it was 
necessary to conceal the first fact ; for her interest, it was im- 
perative to render the second abortive. 

How was either end to be accomplished? That Wenzel 
would voluntarily keep silence concerning a fact which was so 
signal a triumph for his creed and party, was not to be ex- 
pected. Past experience of his steadfastness forbade hope that 
he could be constrained to do so by intimidation or interest ; 
and even should this point be gained, the Church would never 
be fully secure of her rich prize while Wenzel lived and Podie- 
brad, half heretic at heart, reigned. 
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In obedience to Father Thomas's signal, his brother priests 
withdrew with him to a distance from the bed. There they 
held a brief, low-voiced colloquy, of whose fateful import 
Wenzel recked not Holding still the cold hand of the dead in 
his warm, living clasp, he stood gazing with dimmed eyes upon 
the beloved and peaceful features ; his thoughts far, far indeed 
from the earthly heritage now of right his own. All too brief 
had been that earthly reunion; but high above the tender 
regrets of human affection rose the triumphant joy of faith, the 
glad adoration of answered prayer. He was roused from his 
reverie by the voice of Father Thomas. 

'^ My son," he said, with a suavity which at other times 
would have at once excited Wenzel's suspicions, " in the hope 
that such unmerited favour may work in thee due penitence 
and grace, we rejoice to know thee spared by Heaven's long- 
suffering mercy from the fearful fate of an obdurate, unrepent- 
ant heretia We had heard that such had befallen thee." 

" And therefore ye, in common with HAlbert and Gottfried, 
took me for an apparition," said WenzeL 

Father Thomas flashed a quick, strange, meaning look upon 
the others. 

" In good sooth, my son," he replied, " thy sudden appearance 
at such hour, with mien thus wan and changed, after tidings of 
thine unblessed death received, made such thought most natural 
The knaves below were full scared, I trow ? " 

" I spoke with none," Wenzel replied. " HaJbert and Gott- 
fried stood talking together in the moonlight at the postern, 
and fled like scared hares ere I could greet them." 

" And did they not return ? — did none else see thee 1 " 

There was a strange, ill-repressed eagerness in the father's 
manner. 

" They returned not, most certainly ; nor, to my knowledge, 
was I seen by any, save by a maiden in the corridor, who fled, 
shrieking with terror, ere I could approach or question her. 
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Having heard at Spitzen that my uncle lay in last extremity, 
ignorant that tidings of my supposed death had reached him, I 
imagined him watching moment by moment for my coming in 
response to his summons, and grudged one instant's loss of time. 
Therefore I made my way directly to his chamber." 

Again that quick, full look of meaning, blent now with 
strange, fierce triumph, on Father Thomas's dark, stem face. 
Turning, he whispered eagerly with Father Cyril, whose pale, 
clear-cut features and deep glowing eyes grew terrible with the 
white, pitiless intensity of some dread resolve, as he listened. 

Father Benedict the while questioned Wenzel as to the 
manner of his escape from the double death which they had 
heard had befallen him. 

"God, to whom all things are possible, delivered me by 
instruments most unlikely for such purpose," replied WenzeL 
^^^ All his paths are mercy and truth unto such as keep his 
covenant and his testimonies;' *all his promises are yea and 
amen in Christ Jesus.' Most marvellously in my bodily pres- 
ence here hath he fulfilled that which saith, * He that will lose 
his life for my sake shall find it' Most graciously, in the 
light, peace, and assurance which filled my beloved uncle's 
parting soul, hath he redeemed his pledge, that * If any man 
will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine whether it be of 
God.' But, father, not this the time nor place for converse." 

" Not this the time or place for thy profane, presumptuous 
boasting," said Father Cyril, in a deep, low tone of concentrated 
abhorrence. " Thou wretched heretic ! thou shalt lure no more 
faithful souls to perdition." 

At the same time Wenzel felt himself seized from behind ; a 
gag was forced into his mouth, a dark wrapper thrown over 
his head. Instant comprehension of his position flashed into 
his mind. He was in the power of men, two of whom, at least, 
were capable of darkest deeds on Rome's behalf. Fearful of 
the overthrow of their schemes through the power of feudal 

22 
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devotion in the hearts of the retainers of ConvaJd, or the politic 
justice of the king, they were about to immure him secretly in 
one of the castle dungeons. There he might perish miserably — 
his presence unsuspected, his existence unknown. 

Maddened by the thought, he made a desperate struggle for 
liberty and life ; but gagged, blinded, weak from suffering and 
peril past, exhausted by toil of hasty travel, that gallant 
struggle was brief as it was hopeless. Overpowered, he was 
bound, and borne, half stifled, with stealthy haste, down, down, 
still deeper, deeper, — down into chill, noisome depths of gloom 
and silence ; left at last a helpless log at the foot of the dun- 
geon stair. 

After what seemed an age of suspense and horror, Father 
Tliomas and the monk returned with the key of the deepest, 
most remote dungeon cell, and bore him thither. Meeting his 
impassioned reproaches and solemn appeals with stolid com- 
posure, they pressed pitilessly upon him the forlomness of his 
position ; assuring him that he would never more be suffered to 
behold the fair light of day till his heresies were fully recanted, 
his past spiritual crimes repented of, and the sincerity of his 
restored allegiance to the Church of his fathers satisfactorily 
proved and tested by his humble submission to the conditions 
under which alone her forfeited grace would be restored to him. 

Then they left him — left him to a living death. Hfo need to 
steep their hands in his blood, or mix the poisoned cup. The 
noisome air, the icy chill of that dark dungeon cell — the rest- 
less chafings of a high, strong heart — ^would do the work full 
well. 

In the midnight darkness of that hour's dismay, no star of 
earthly hope was set. Yet Wenzel did not wholly despair : He 
who had so recently delivered him from so great a death — a 
double death, as Father Benedict called it — had power still to 
deliver. Dungeon depths and prison bars, hearts of men and 
accidents of life, were alike as supple reed and pliant clay in 
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the sovereign hands of Him in whom aU power in heaven and 
earth is vested. WenzeVs faith was strong that the life given 
back to him, as it were, from the farther side of the grave's 
dark portals, had been thus marvellously preserved for some 
special end and purpose : surely not to end thus in darkness 
and secrecy, in uselessness and gloom. 

Thus believing, thus hoping, Wenzel knelt in the cold, ray- 
less gloom of his tomb-like cell, and raised an Ebenezer for 
mercies past, for life preserved, for answered prayers and 
crowned desirea Mightily, with strong prevailing faith, he 
cried for present deUverance. And even as he prayed, the 
answer came ; not in fulfilment, but in promise — deep breathed 
in strong, sweet Spirit-whisper, full grasped in calm, unshaken 
trust : " I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me." 

A night and a day — ^both alike in that deep, unlighted cell — 
had worn their slow, dark length away. Only once had their 
tediimi been broken. The monk Jerome had entered, bearing 
a loaf and a pitcher of water, carefully concealed beneath his 
loose serge robe. He had come and gone in silence — enjoined 
upon him by his ecclesiastical superiors, he said; thus alone 
breaking it in response to WenzeFs questions and appeals. 

Silence — the silence of night and sleep, with the awfulness of 
death brooding dim above it — prevailed throughout the castle ; 
save where, in high baronial pomp, midst blaze of taper lights 
and solemn sounds of mass and dirge and prayer, its dead lord 
lay. That was, according to ancient usage of his race, on bier 
of state, before the high altar in the castle chapeL 

Pale, high, and radiantly serene shone the white, settled face 
of the noble and beloved dead. Villagers and retainers, freely 
admitted to gaze or watch or pray, marked its high peace, and 
crossed themselves with awa They dreamed not but that their 
lord had died, as he had lived, in full odour of Rome's sanctity. 

Throughout the day the chapel had been thronged ; but now 
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the dead had been left to the priestly guardians, who, according 
to hereditary wont, must needs keep unbroken watch — shared 
only by those of kindred blood — ^beside him from midnight until 
dawn. 

Tlie midnight hour had but newly passed, when a listening 
ear might have caught the slow, cautious tread of stealthy feet 
— a wakeful eye (had such there been), a moving light, flicker- 
ing with faint, uncertain gleam — through the low, dark, vaulted 
corridor by which the castle dungeons were approached. The 
steps were those of Melchior, the aged seneschal ; the light, 
that of a lamp he carried held close against his breast, and 
shrouded so that its rays fell only a few yards before him. 

He reached the deep-yawning spiral stair that descended to 
the dungeon depths. It was a perilous descent for one so aged 
and feeble, in that dim, uncertain light. The place was of evil 
repute, of terrible associations. Great beads stood on the old 
man's brow ; his knees tottered ; his drawn face grew livid ; his 
white lips half refused their task of ceaseless ave and credo. 
Yet he pressed on. A strange fancy, bom of a yet stranger 
dream, had taken such hold of his being that he had no choice 
but to obey the impulse that urged him to that clandestine 
search, and raised him above the overwhelmings of natural and 
superstitious terrors. 

Suddenly a human voice, upraised in sacred song, broke 
through the dense, dark silence : a human voice — ay, more, a 
loved familiar voice. Near, clear it rose ; the well-remembered 
tones, too plaintive with mortal sorrow, too burdened with 
mortal need, to awaken one thrill of superstitious fear. 

"'Tis he himself! St. Anne for Convald ! What foul 
treachery is here ? " 

Thus exclaiming, the old man seized a huge key which hung 
at his girdle, and applied it, with desperate, expectant haste, to 
the lock of the low, grated door, through which the sounds 
csmOf " 
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A flash of exultation lit his face. It fitted — it turned slowly, 
harshly in the lock; the door yielded to his eager pressura 
He entered. 

" Melchior !— thou 1 " 

" My lord — my lord Wenzel 1 In very truth, 'tis thou thy- 
self ! " 

"Myself, Melchior. .No ghost, as Halbert and Gottfried 
and the maiden Lotchen thought; but my mortal, breathing 
self : in token thereof, feel thou my hand's strong, living clasp. 
Eight glad am I to see thy face — a friend's face, though a 
jailer's — ^in this my living tomb, good Melchior." 

"Thy jailer, — I, my lord! The saints forbid! But how? — 
who hath dared — " 

It was evident that the old man was not in the priests' secret. 
Wenzel told his tala 

It filled the listener's heart with horror and dismay. " They 
seek thy death!" he cried, aghast. "And by what hellish 
fraud ! My lord, they — Father Cyril and the rest — ^have told a 
lying tale : how thy wan, shadowy spectre rose beside thine 
uncle's bed, warning .him, with awful echo of thy living voice, 
to beware of the delusions which had lured thine own wretched 
soul to perdition ; how it melted from their sight, midst mock- 
ing, fiendish laughter, in a blue, unhallowed flame ; how thine 
uncle, in godly compunction, bewailed his most guilty tolerance 
of the Picard errors, and died in full odour of sanctity, rejoicing 
that grace had been given him to disinherit thee ere thine un- 
hallowed end!" 

"Oh, monstrous lie!" exclaimed Wenzel. "How dare they, 
in the solemn presence of God and death, thus speak 1 Melchior, 
mine uncle died in the full assurance of the faith I hold, avow- 
ing his ^itire confidence in the all-sufficient merits of Christ, 
disclaiming the errors of Rome, rejoicing that I lived to claim 
an unalienated birthright. Before God I speak the truth ! " 

With the evidence of that shameless, priestly lie before him, 
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in Wonzers bodily presence, Melchior could not doubt it The 
foundations of his soul's belief were shaken. Could that cause 
be God's which needed fraud and lies to uphold iti — ^which 
sanctioned secret, bloodless murder, for greed of earthly gain] 

That such purpose was contemplated, the unfoldings of that 
hour left no room to doubt. 

Early the previous night. Father Cyjil broke upon a vigU of 
prayer for his lord's parting soul, which the old seneschal had 
been enjoined to keep at the shrine of St. Anne, to demand 
from him, professedly by his dying lord's behest, all the castle 
keys. Much marvelling at the strangeness of the command, 
Melchior complied with it, remaining to hurriedly complete the 
devotions prescribed to him, ere he sought the death-chamber. 

At its threshold he was met with the tidings that all was 
over. 

He assisted in the last solemn offices for the dead ; and at 
Father Cyril's command, resumed possession of the keys, which 
lay upon the altar, Father Cyril explaining that, by the dead 
man's wish, they had been placed there in solemn symbolic 
offering and dedication of the castle and lands of Convald to the 
Church's use and service. 

Melchior had accepted the explanation, seeing in it nothing 
improbable or strained. 

Next day a strange belief was found to prevail in the castle 
— that, about the time of its lord's decease, the spirit of the 
dead heretic heir had been seen, in bodily form, to pass the 
castle portals, to glide with soundless steps, and wan, white, 
gleaming face, through the dim, broken moonlight of the low 
vaulted corridor that led to the baron's chamber. 

From lip to lip the dread tale passed, gaining with each 
repetition some access of ghostly horror. At last one carried it 
to Father CyriL He and his colleagues not only gave it full 
credit, but endorsed it with one still more marvellous. 

Old Melchior gave unquestioning belief to both talea They 
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were in full accordance with the temper of the times. Already 
almost heart-broken with grief for his lord's loss, and the 
extinction of his ancient line, he was overwhelmed with horror 
at what seemed indubitable proof of the perdition of WenzeFs 
souL 

Exhausted, by the unwonted fatigues which fell to him that 
day, he dropped, at nightfall, into a broken slumber, in his place 
of watcher beside the dead. A strange dream visited him. In 
mortal guise, wan, sad, and hollow-eyed, he saw the dead Lord 
"Wenzel stand. Dark prison walls were round him, strong 
fetters on his limba He fixed on him sad, stem, reproachful 
eyes. " Melchior, my life is in thy hands," he said. 

But as, in rapture and amaze, Melchior sprung forward to 
throw himself at his feet, with vows of loving service, the 
dungeon door closed dark — ^took swift the semblance of a tomb. 
In fearful guard before it uprose a grisly skeleton form — 
Death's ! 

Death's 1 As he gazed in spell-bound horror, the dread, flesh- 
less features were transformed into those of Father CyriL 

Three several times the seK-same dream recurred. The old 
man's mind was startled, quickened. A fancy, which seemed 
wild at first, but round which possibilities gathered as he faced 
it, took possession of his mind — ^that Wenzel, a living man, was 
that hour in the castle dungeons ! 

The story of his ghostly appearance, and Father Cyril's 
demand for the castle keys, linked themselves. But the keys 
had been restored to him. All ? With eager doubt he coimted 
them over. One was missing / — ^that of the deepest, most 
remote dungeon ! 

From the enormity of guilt, treachery, and falsehood which 
this fancy involved, Melchior recoiled with incredulous horror. 
Yet he could not rest without actual proof of its falsity. 

He remembered that, hanging in his chamber, was what he 
believed to be a duplicate of the missing key; a shadowy 
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memoi'y of some by-gone exigency for which it had been con- 
structed flitted through his mind. Instantly his resolve was 
taken. At dead of night, when the inmates of the castle were 
burietl in slumber, and the priests keeping the accustomed vigil 
by the dead, he would descend alone and in secret into the 
dungeons, and rid himself of the haunting dread that possessed 
him. 

At daybreak Brother Jerome, descending with the prisoner's 
dole of bread and water, found the cell fast locked and barred 
without, — ^yet empty ! 

Giving one quick glance round its bare, narrow space, up its 
seamless, rock hewn walls, and low-hung, vaulted roof, he fled 
in panic-stricken terror to communicate to his superiors his own 
belief that they themselves had been made the dupes of hell ! 

In eager haste the three fathers descended. Their strictest 
searcli brought no light. No crevice, whereby a mouse could 
escape, existed. The door fast locked and barred without, the 
key in Father Cyril's keeping, treachery could scarce have been 
at work. 

Yet that it was Wenzel, in living, breathing mortality, whom 
they had left bound, captive there, the evidence of sense forbade 
all doubt. Father Thomas's wrist bore still the mark of his 
desperate, resistant grasp. 

Guilty terror and superstitious horror struggling for mastery 
in heart, and mien, and word, they turned to retrace their way 
to the upper world. Ere they had gone many paces, the foot 
of Father Thomas became entangled in some yielding substance, 
which struck against the rock-hewn wall with a metallic ring. 
Stooping, he raised and held it close to the dim lamp Brother 
Jerome carried. 

The mystery was solved. It was the richly broidered belt, 
with dependent silken pouch and massive silver clasp, worn by 
the seneschals of Convald in virtue of their office. 
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" Said I not 'twas treachery of earth, not magic of hell, that 
had been at work?" said Father Thomas. " Old Melchior hath 
freed him!" 

"But how]" questioned Father Cyril. "The key was never 
out of my keeping till delivered anon to Father Jerome." 

That remained to be proved. The position was an unpleasant 
one, E/Uthless fanatics as they were, they knew their deed to 
be one which would not bear the clear light of day, — one which 
would compromise, rather than serve, the interests of the 
Church with her half-hearted Bohemian children. How to 
conceal if possible, to justify if not, must now be their care. 

They took brief counsel If the secret lay with old Melchior 
alone, he must be overawed, coerced, — at all costs silenced. 
Little weight, comparatively, would attach to the freed heretic's 
imsupported statement. 

Two hours later, one seeking the old seneschal found him 
kneeling beside his dead lord's bier, his white head resting 
upon his crossed arms. The servant spoke his name. No 
answer came. The need was pressing, — he touched him. Still 
no response. He bent low over him — lifted the white head. 
It fell back heavily. Melchior was dead ! 

Dead, they said, of a broken heart for Convald's extinguished 
line, — and gave him reverent burial with its last, loved lord ! 
But when the books are opened, and earth's most secret things 
made known, on recording angel's tablet his true fate will stand 
revealed. 




CHAPTER XXXVTL 

MIOHT AGAINST RIGHT. 

"0 you 
Earth's tender and impassioned few, 
Take courage to intrust your love 
To Him so named, who guards above 
Its ends, and shall fulfil ; 
Breaking the narrow prayer that may 
Befit your narrow hearts, away 
To His broad, living wilL" 

£. B. Bkowniko. 

T is time that the mystery of Wenzel's reappearanoe 

should be explained. 

That dread night's work completed, a few 

troopers had been told off to recover the body of 
their wretched comrade Eall They found it, a shattered mass, 
upon the sharp, broken rocks that formed the torrent's margin. 
The body of Wenzel was not beside it. At first they thought 
it had been carried away by the strong current of the torrent 
stream, but presently discovered it hanging across a bush, which 
had arrested its fall midway. Partly in idle curiosity, partly 
in hope of plunder, they climbed to examine it nearer. To 
their surprise, they found that Hfe was not extinct. 

After brief parley, they decided to leave .him as he hung ; 
anticipating for him, with the barbarous exultation of vengeful 
hatred, the horrible fate of being devoured living, perhaps even 
conscious, by the fierce vultures with which the district abounded. 
But of their number were two youths, whose hearts were not 
yet steeled against all himiane feeling and generous impulses. 
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Moved to admiration by Wenzel's noble devotion, those hearts 
revolted trom so repulsive a barbarity. Agreeing that the 
heroic yonng noble, though a heretic, was too good for carrion, 
they resolved to give their comrades the slip in the forest — ^to 
return and rescue him if living, give him decent burial if dead. 

Finding life yet lingered, they bore him to the forest coll of 
the hermit Ambrose — an aged recluse, noted far and wide for 
his piety, charity, and skill in the healing art — and kept their 
counsel close : accounting for their absence by a plausible tale 
of loss of way in the will ^"o^ for^t 

Had the whole range of possible service to God and man 
been presented to the hermit's choice, he could have selected 
none more soothing to his heart, more congenial to his desires, 
than this of winning back a young fair life from violent, un- 
timely deatL In his hot, imgovemed youth, his hand, in sudden, 
jealous passion, had struck the death-blow of his heart's best 
brother. The anguish of his vain remorse had wrought in him, 
through years of saintly penitence, such horror of the guilt of 
blood, such awe and pity of life's untimely quenching, that even 
a heretic's life was priceless treasure in his eyes : therefore, with 
closest and most skilled devotion, he sought to win back Wenzel's.- 

"Wenzel's hurts, though serious, were not mortal Ralf's 
sudden blow had not true aim ; the dagger had glanced aside in 
its deep plunge, and left the heart unscathed. His injuries from 
his broken fall were comparatively slight. Nevertheless his peril 
was great. Fever ran high, and strength waned low. Days 
grew into weeks before consciousness returned and peril passed. 

His first conscious thoughts were naturally of Gertrude ; his 
first use of his restored powers — of comprehension and speech — 
the effort to communicate with her. After what seemed to 
him, stretched feeble as a babe upon his mossy bed, an age of 
weary waiting, a messenger was found who bore to her — un- 
witting of its import, as from the hermit Ambrose — his well- 
known signet-ring. 
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Man purposes, but God disposes. Within a few miles of 
Koniggratz, Wenzel found himself compelled by utter exhaus- 
tion to seek a few hours' rest in a lone shepherd's hut There 
a fresh access of fever — the result of an amount of fatigue and 
excitement for which his imperfectly restored strength was 
totally unequal — seized him. Many days elapsed before he 
could continue his journey. 

He reached Koniggratz at last, only to find that Podiebrad 
had departed for Prague. Thither he followed with what 
speed he could. Meanwhile Rome had made good her claim to 
Convald. 

Podiebrad would fain have espoused Wenzel's cause ; but 
policy triumphed over justice, and expediency over generosity. 
Fresh threats of invasion and excommunication had just been 
launched against him by the Pope, who only waited fitting pre- 
text for their execution. Podiebrad dared not give it by wrest- 
ing so rich a prize from the Church's grasp. Nevertheless he 
made tempting offers and promises to Wenzel : offers of present 
favour and compensation ; promfses of future restoration when 
the time was ripe. But all were of necessity dependent upon 
one condition : his repudiation of the extreme tenets of the 
Picards — ^his espousal of the Calixtine interest. 

Warned at last that Prague was no longer a safe dwelling- 
place for him, and fully assured that his end could be gained 
only by compromise, if not utter shipwreck, of faith and con- 
science, he sadly turned his back upon it and all his earthly 
hopes : sadly, yet with a high heroic purpose in his breast. 

In the terrible persecution which had decimated the Picard 
Church, the noblest and best of her pastors had fallen. The 
office was one of imminent peril — the exercise of its functions 
involved penalty of death. To Wenzel, so specially an object 
of Rome's hate and fear, its danger would be doubled. Never- 
theless, burning with zeal for Christ and love to his brethren — 
with some of the noblest and faithfulest of whom he had held 
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sweety stimulating intercourse at Prague — with shame belieying 
himself hedged up to the broken purpose of his youth by the 
guiding providence of God, he resolved to devote himself to it. 

To the cell of the hermit Ambrose he took his way by unfre- 
quented roads and mountain paths. But a step lay between 
him and death, as dagger and poisoned cup but just escaped at 
Prague betokened. "With the aged anchorite he was assured of 
safe refuge and warm welcoma 

He had been to him God's messenger of light and peace. 
Horror of the blood-guilt on his soul — disgust of life, from 
which the charm had fled — sick yearnings after holiness and 
peace — had driven Ambrose de Biela to take the cowl in youth 
In the community he joined he foimd discord, not peace ; vice, 
not purity ; earth, not heaven. From one monastery to another 
he passed, in vain search of his ideaL "Wearied, repelled, yet 
not disheartened, he at last obtained the permission of his supe- 
riors to separate himself from the luxurious, easy-going brother- 
hood of Marienbad, and retire into one of the many caves in 
the adjacent mountain-forest, for a life of solitary faith, medi- 
tation, and devotion. For forty years he had dwelt in that 
cave, affecting no extraordinary asceticism or sanctity; occupy- 
ing himself in the study and preparation of herbs and simples 
wherewith to bring solace and cure to the sick, who erelong 
came to him from far and near for healing— in prayer, and in 
study of the works of the fathers of the Church. 

Stricken, as we have seen, by the dark deed of his passionate 
youth, with an enduring horror of the guilt of blood, he ever 
refused to sanction the doing to death of the Picard heretics ; 
justifying his position by the saying of St. Gregory — "I fear 
God, and therefore dread to have a share in the death of any 
man." Nevertheless he regarded them with pious horror, 
crediting them with all kinds of blasphemies and errors, until 
for the first time brought into actual contact with their tenets 
in the persons of Wenzel and Gertrude. Then, with rapture 
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and amaze, he found in them no new and blasphemous creed, 
but the fidl revelation, the soul-satisfying exposition, of the 
grand and glorious yet hitherto dimly-apprehended truths upon 
which his soul's hope was centred. 

Too old for change of life, with mind too warped by habitude 
of years to see evil in old, time-honoured usages, he continued 
his accustomed ways. Matins, and noon, and even-song found 
him at prayer at crucifix or shrine. Thus those who visited 
his cell, or monk, or priest, or peasant, or reverent pilgrim 
stranger, suspected not the source of the holy peace and joy 
which, beaming from his altered mien, filled their souls with 
awe and wonder ; dreamed not that the sweet words they heard 
with rapture from his lips breathed forth the truths for which 
the Picards died. Yet so it was. 

Thenceforth for years the cavemed cell of the hermit Am- 
brose became sure sanctuary to hunted Picard wanderers. 
There Wenzel and Gertrude met once more : met and parted, 
Grertrude steadfastly surrendering him — and the surrender of 
one so lately given back as by miracle to her widowed heart 
and life was no light, easy matter — to the life of peril and 
hardship, which must also (and in this lay its sorest cross) be 
one of severance. 

At least, until happier times should dawn upon the oppressed 
Bohemian ChurcL The right of marriage, in agreement with 
the teaching of the Word of God, was fully accorded to its 
ministers. But few availed themselves of it at this period. 
Hunted wanderers — constantly passing, with their lives in 
their hands, from forest settlement to hidden community in 
town or city — always in peril, often in need of life's barest 
necessities — they felt that it was not for them to charge them- 
selves with the sweet care and solace of tender dependent lives. 
To Gertrude and Wenzel, under present circumstances, the 
union, which was the dearest earthly hope of each, was mani- 
festly impossible. 




CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

A LIFE FOR A WORD. 

" Nor deem, who to high bliss aspire 
Mnst win their way through blood and fire : 
The writhings of a wonnded heart 
Are fiercer than a foeman's dart." 

Christian Tear. 

N accordance with an agreement entered upon at 
Prague with Gregory de Easerherz, Wenzel took 
his way towards the distant, secluded spot agreed 
upon as a rendezvous of the leading spirits of the 
Picard Church. 

Several of these synods, held for safety in the wildest and 
most secluded parts of the mountains, had already been held in 
the terrible months of persecution that had passed. From 
them men had gone forth with burning hearts and girded loms 
to rouse, and cheer, and stimulate their suffering brethren to 
faithfulness, even unto death; to proclaim with fearless lips 
the glorious truths of a gospel for which they were content, 
yea, joyful, to suffer loss of all things. Many of these mes- 
sengers had sealed their testimony with their blood. But that 
blood had been living seed, from which new-bom souls had 
sprung. Persecuted, oppressed, decimated by massacre, by 
stake, by chain, the members of the Picard Church had in^ 
creased instead of diminished. Everywhere were sheep without 
a shepherd, crying to be fed, to be guided, to be ruled. 

There were not wanting faithful and fitting men ready to 
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undertake the perilous pastoral office. But the Picards, look- 
ing to the Scriptures for guidance in all things, saw in the 
laying on of hands an essential seal to due calling and qualifi- 
cation for the ministry. Ordination, received by its earlier 
ministers from CaJixtine bishops, was now unattainable. Yet 
the need was pressing. Flocks unguided, unrestrained accord- 
ing to God's will and order, by duly constituted pastoral autho- 
rity, would inevitably wander astray, and fall into errors and 
extravagances, which would bring much discredit upon the 
name and cause of Christ. But the Scriptures must not be 
broken. What was to be done ? 

In decision of this momentous question many synods, of 
which the one to which Wenzel repaired was the first, were 
held. Not lightly, not rashly, might such decision be arrived 
at. United prayer, fasting, earnest searching of the Scriptures, 
must precede it. 

During this period of waiting upon God the persecution 
slackened in its intensity. The Picards were no longer hunted 
in their forest refuges. A few of them even returned to their 
homes. But the majority remained in the mountain and forest 
fastnesses, in. which alone they could exercise their faith in any 
degree of safety. Wenzel found no lack of opportunity of 
loving, acceptable service, during that waiting time. Full exer- 
cise of his gifts was permitted ; full scope given to the yearning 
desire of his heart for service to God and man in the missions 
to the scattered and forlorn communities with which he was 
intrusted. 

At last, at the village of Lhota, near Bichenau, the final 
conference was held. About seventy persons of all grades were 
present. After long and earnest prayer and consultation, they 
agreed, after the example of the apostles, at the election of 
Matthias (Acts i. 23-26), to choose by lot from among them- 
selves men who should thus be deemed fully appointed to the 
ministerial office. 

23 
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In full Burrender of will and perfect faith their proceedings 
were conducted Choosing nine of the most approved among 
them, they prayed fervently that the Lord would signify his 
will by accepting one, two, or three of that number, or by 
rejecting the whole. Twelve papers, nine of which were blank, 
so that no appointment at all might be possible; three on which 
the word est was written, — ^were then placed in an urn, and a 
child, too yoimg to understand the significance of his deed, 
intrusted with the office of drawing for each of the chosen nine 
in turn. 

Three men were chosen, in whose countenances Gregory de 
Easerherz recognized the then unfamiliar lineaments of the 
three men who guarded the beautiful, far-spreading tree (the 
Bohemian Church) of his dream or vision,* from the birds of 
the air (the evil spirits of error and confusion). 

But Episcopal ordination was still necessary to the satisfac- 
tion of their consciences, and the refutation of the objections 
and calumnies of their enemies. They resolved to seek it at 
the hands of Stephanus, bishop of a numerous Vaudois com- 
munity, which, driven by persecution from its native valleys, 
had settled in Austria. 

Stephanus received them with great cordiality, and joyfully 
complied with their request. The three men chosen, as it was 
believed, of God, were solemnly consecrated bishops of the 
Bohemian Church. Ten others were at the same time ordained 
as ministers. One of these last was Wenzel de Convald. 

The union of the two faithful martyr Churches, thus brought 
into contact, was projected and earnestly desired by the most 
spiritual of both communions. But the Vaudois Church had 
fallen into certain habits of compromise, to which the Bohe- 
mian, in the ardour of its first love, objected. Humbly acknow- 
ledging the failings, pointed out with all love and charity, the 
former expressed an earnest desire to return to its ancient 

* Chapter x!x. 
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purity of practice as well as of creed. Measures were accord- 
ingly taken, in secret, as stem necessity compelled, to bring 
about the union. 

But some of the more weak and worldly of the Yaudois, 
fearing by it to draw upon themselves, then at rest, the perse- 
cution from which their Bohemian brethren were suffering, 
divulged the project. 

Terrible was the recoil of their treachery upon their own 
faithless heads. Their enemies took alarm at the idea of their 
junction with the formidable Hussite heretics. The sword of 
persecution was unsheathed against them. Stephanus was 
burned at Yienna, and his flock scattered. Many of them 
took refuge in Bohemia and Moravia, and there united with 
the Picard Church, thus considerably increasing its numbers. 

To find brief rest, however. 'No sooner was it known, be- 
yond question, that the Picards had dared to form an inde- 
pendent ministry among themselves, than Rokycana stirred up 
the king to issue a fresh edict against them. Fodiebrad, in 
hopes of averting the horrors of Papal interdict and foreign 
invasion, then imminent, complied. A fresh and terrible per- 
secution commenced. 

All this was, as the reader must perceive, the work of years, 
rather than of weeks or months. Throughout them, Wenzel 
led a proscribed Picard minister's life of hardship, peril, and 
devotion. 

And what of Gertrude throughout those years 1 
Her path was one of petty annoyance and restraint — of 
monotonous endurance of little wrongs and trivial trials, or 
what seemed such in comparison; far more trying to her high 
heroic heart than would have been the share in her brethren's 
martyr lot which she so earnestly coveted. 

Alas! in that fateful moment in which the bent of Sigis- 
mund's future life hung poised in the balance, the influence of 
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Albert de Raserherz turned the scale. The watching angels 
sorrowfully unfurled their folded wings, and soared away ; the 
watchful devils triumphantly drew nigh. Thenceforth Sigis- 
mund became the sport of every wind of passion, of every wave 
of temptation. To delude himself into believing his course the 
effect of manly conviction — to drown in revelry and wine the 
remorseful remembrance of the past, the gnawing self-reproach 
of the present, the fearful anticipation of the future — became 
the double object of his life. 

Nothing militated so strongly against the attainment of this 
object as the calm, sweet, holy steadfastness of Gertrude's mien 
and life. But the pain and shame which her presence produced 
changed, when his remorse was lightened by the knowledge of 
his freedom from guilt of Wenzel's blood, into bitter and angry 
irritation. In this mood he was easily goaded and taunted 
into seeking to force her into adopting his own convictions. 

Nevertheless, while shunning her unshared presence — suffer- 
ing her life, darkened more by his sin than by all its sorrows, 
to be imbittered day by day — Sigismund did not wholly lay 
aside fraternal cares and affections. Beyond a certain point, 
he would not have her annoyed or coerced, and was even gener- 
ously mindful of her in all outward matters of estate and con- 
dition. The promise given to her sorrowful yet queenly demand, 
in his first anguish of remorse for WenzeFs murder, that he 
would never again press suit or suitor unduly upon her, he 
kept faithfully. 

Yet he held her, to all intents and purposes, prisoner in her 
own ancestral home. In the castle chaplain — a Calixtine by 
profession, a Romanist at heart — she and her brethren in the 
faith had a bitter and watchful foe. Convinced that by some 
means she contrived not only to hold intercourse with, but to 
afford aid to them, he suspected and discovered the existence of 
the secret passage. Thereupon her apartments were changed; 
her faithful attendants, Agatha and Roland, dismissed, and their 
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places filled with others, who acted as spies upon all her move- 
ments. 

Thenceforth it was, of course, impossible for her to hold any 
communication with her brethren in the faith — ^to receive any 
tidings of or from Wenzel. Alone, unaided, uncheered; hated 
by the Lady Isabeau, shunned by Sigismund, tormented by the 
wiles and endeavours of proselytizing priests; her every move- 
ment watched by pert, mercenary minions; her heart faint 
with sick, fearful yearnings over WenzePs unknown lot; her 
spirit bowed beneath the bitter grief of Sigismund's darkening 
life; — it was no light cross that Gertrude bore. Yet, as its 
meed, she saw no martyr's palm held forth : rather felt she pain 
and shame that she dwelt amid luxury and ease, while her 
brethren, homeless wanderers for Christ's sake and the gospel's, 
had not where to lay their heads; that her light burned hidden, 
useless; that her witness to the truth was borne in sheltered 
safety, while faithful souls were being called to seal their testi- 
mony with their blood. Nevertheless, in faith and patience 
she endured; nobly, unswervingly maintaining her faith in 
word and deed; biding the Lord's time for deUverance and 
acceptance of the active service she longed to render to his 
name and cause. 

The renewed persecution of the Picards was at its height. 
The family of Chlumnowitz were at Prague, domiciled in the 
ancient mansion on the Graben, which was at all times a more 
congenial residence to Isabeau and Sigismund than the dull, 
memory-haunted old castle. A son, their first-bom child, had 
recently been bom to them : there, — on account of Podiebrad's 
promise to stand sponsor to Sigismund's heir. Sigismund stood 
high in the royal favour ; the gifts and honours for which he 
had bartered his soul's peace were lavishly bestowed upon him. 

For the first time the monotony of Gertrude's life was broken. 
At such a time it was expedient and fitting that she should 
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share their sojourn at Pragua There, as was inevitable, she 
gained accurate knowledge of the increased sufferings of the 
Picard Church. But of Wenzel her yearning heart sought 
tidings in vain. 

The prisons of Prague teemed with victims. Almost daily, 
fresh relays were brought to fill the places of those who perished 
by stake, by drowning, by hunger and cold in their prison-cells, 
or were drafted off to labour with criminals in the extensive 
silver-mines of Kuttenberg. Heavily fettered, often wounded 
and bleeding, and faint with toil of weary march after long 
privation, they were driven, like beasts to the shambles, through 
the streets of Prague to the dungeons beneath the vast 
Hradschin fortress, most of them passing full in view of the 
stately mansion which was Gertrude's prison-house. Fain 
would she have ministered of her abundance to their pressing 
need, have brought cheer of loving sympathy into their dark, 
dreary cells. But her freedom of action was even more limited 
in Prague than at Chlumnowitz. Shame, as well as repug- 
nance and dread, made Sigismund more resolute than ever 
in preventing her holding any intercourse with her Picard 
brethren. 

It was a day of festival in Prague. Sad and weary with the 
sickness of hope deferred, Gertrude sat at a window round which 
a gay crowd of guests were grouped to view some pageant paas. 
To her eyes one object alone was visible — the dark, frowning, 
many-towered Hradschin fortress, rising grim and dark against 
the fair, blue summer sky. To her heart one thought alone 
was present — her Wenzel's unknown fate. The suspense, the 
mystery that gathered round it, had become almost unendurable, 
even to that high heroic heart. 

Suddenly a murmur amidst the guests — a burst of scornful 
merriment. Leading the pageant's van, a wayworn, dust- 
stained band of fettered Picard heretics appeared. 
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Wherefore that wild, hot leap of Gertrude's heart — that 
sudden lighting of her calm, deep eyesi Ah, full well she 
knows afar that towering, stately form, in pastoral garb, that 
marches at their head 1 It is he — her Wenzel 1 

Pale, worn, with mien that tells of toil and hardship past, 
yet with the lordly grace that is his birthright sitting proudly 
on it still — now gazing calmly on the mocking, hooting crowd, 
now bending to speak words of cheer and comfort to an aged, 
white-haired man, whoso failing powers are with difficulty 
upheld by his own manly strength — ^Wenzel approaches. 

Will he look up 1 Oh, for one moment's meeting of heart 
and eye 1 In an agony of breathless suspense, Gertrude's gaze 
is bent upon him. 

No 1 — with averted face he is passing on. Oh, bitterness ! — 
ho has passed. Ha I some angel whispers in his ear. With 
startling quickness he turns — casts a swift, backward look at 
the house — ^meets the deep, deep gaze of those yearning eyes. 

Then he stands transfixed. For one brief moment's space 
heart speaks to heart through those deep, meeting eyes. Tlie 
veil of years is rent : love answers back to love, and trust to 
trust. 

What reck those meeting hearts — those blending spirits — of 
gazing eyes, of obstacles of time or place 1 The angry cries of 
impatient guards, the buzz of curious, whispering tongues, fall 
unheeded, because unheard, around them. 

But for a moment I Yet the scanty patience of the guard is 
exhausted. With an oath, one of them strikes Wenzel a heavy 
blow across the face with the handle of his pike, to compel his 
attention and obedienca 

Tlie hot blood of liis race rushes to Wenzel's brow. There is 
a quick flash of his dark eye, a swift motion of his fettered 
hand. That alie should see him stricken thus in open day by 
low-bom, menial hand 1 But that pure face, with its high 
smile, and deep, sweet eyes — that lifted hand, calm pointing up 
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to beftTCTD — rebukes his eartli4)om shame. Tlie biie^ UDholj 
ytkmafm (lifs^ With anowering token he pawirw on. 

]»ng after interveniBg objects hare shot the ]iiart7r4)aiid 
fn>m her view, Gertrude remains motionlesB^ her straining gaze 
fixed at the pcdnt at the foot of the distant Hradachin where 
they will reappear. She sees them at last slow winding up the 
terraced side ; watches them pass the grim portal ; sees it dose 
behind them ; then, with a long-drawn, shiTering sig^ wakes 
to consciousness of things around. 

Ere then the guests, their brief wonder forgotten, are occupied 
with the passing pageants Not so their host Turning, 
Gertrude sees him standing close behind her. His face is of 
an ashen pallor, his brow puckered, his eyes darkly troubled. 

** Thou sawest him ? '' she whispers. 

'' I saw him,'' he answers, in dry, hard tone of pain. 

^* Bigismund, he hath passed death's threshold. Such is that 
fortress gate to all who hold Christ's truth dearer than any 
earthly treasure. That Wenzel doth this, thou knowest full 
well Bigismund, must he, thy boyhood's friend, my life's one 
love, perish alone, unaided, uncheered?" 

" His life is not in my hand now" he mutters bitterly. 

" No, nor in any man's, Sigismund. It is hid with Christ in 
God) beyond reach of hate of man or rage of deviL Thinkest 
thou, had it been otherwise, I could have borne the anguish, the 
HUHpense of these long years of severance 1 " 

Bhe has been so nobly reticent of her pain, her mien has been 
HO high and calm, that till that moment Sigismund has never 
realized what that anguish has been. From the dark depths 
of her clear eyes, in the deep tone of her low voice, in the pale 
quivering of her strong, sweet lip, it flashes upon him now. 

" My poor sister I " he exclaims, in involuntary conscience- 
stricken remorse. 

"Sigismund, must this severance last even unto death?" she 
oontinuen, "Must I, Wenzd'a betrothed, his noble heart's 
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best, sole beloved, dwell here in the very shadow of his prison 
walls, know him lonely, tortured, death-doomed, yet bring him 
no aid, no hope ? Sigismund, must this be 1 " 

" God wot, I would save him if I could, Gertrude." 

" Thou canst not, Sigismund. Life can but be his on terms 
his faithful heart will scorn. But oh, Sigismund, by all thou 
didst once hold dear and sacred — our mother's love, our happy 
childhood, our youth's shared aims and hopes — I beseech thee, 
grant me the boon I crave ! " 

The steadfast heroine is gone ; only the woman's anguished 
heart looks through those pleading eyes. Sigismund is evidently 
deeply moved. 

" What wouldst thou, Gertrude ? " he asks. 

"AU that is left to us of earthly consolation, Sigismund-a 
last farewelL Win for me from the king the privilege of 
entrance to the Hradschin." 

" That will I — and more, Gertrude. Wenzel must, shall be 
saved. I ccmnot have his blood-guilt on my soul." 

He spoke with intense passion, breaking off suddenly, as his 
name, in the imperious voice of the Lady Isabeau, fell upon his 
ear. Wringing Gertrude's hand to pain, he hurried to her 
side. 

Alas ! the morrow found a dark purpose wrought in Sigis- 
mund's facile mind. 

The recognition of Gertrude and Wenzel, the unwonted 
emotion and womanly weakness that she had shown in her 
brief conversation with Sigismund, had been closely watched 
and thoroughly weighed by Father Lawrence, who saw therein 
a way suddenly opened to a long-desired consummation. Let 
the life of a lover so fervently beloved be made to depend upon 
her pledge of outward conformity to the E-omish ritual, and 
Gertrude would most certainly be induced to give it. The dis- 
grace of failure would thus be removed from himself, and^ 
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the thin end of the wedge introduced, after-victory would be 
easy. 

Lady Isabeau, who, rather in the waywardness of jealous 
hatred than any strength of religious feeling, was bent upon 
reducing Gertrude to submission, heartily approved and espoused 
his project, and promised to bring Sigismund over to zealous 
co-operation. 

This was not diflScult, Sigismund had long been heartily 
wearied and ashamed of his persecution of his noble sister, but, 
bound hand and foot with the fetters he had forged for himself 
he had no power to alter mattera He was most earnestly 
desirous to save Wenzers life, to spare Gertrude further sorrow. 
His mind was warped by his own crooked courses, his brain 
clouded by the fumes of recent revelry. By skilful and plausible 
argument he was made to believe — or to believe that he believed 
— that all desired ends could be gained by the adoption of Father 
Lawrence's scheme. 

Easily persuading Sigismund to leave the whole conduct of 
the matter in his hands, Father Lawrence produced in a few 
hours a document drawn up by ecclesiastical authority, and 
signed by the king, which promised, on sole condition of Ger- 
trude's conformity to the established ritual, not only remission 
of the doom of torture and death already pronounced upon 
Wenzel, but also full, unquestioned liberty on like terms. 

If space were ours, could words avail to depict the fierce 
struggle wliich shook Gertrude's soul when the dread alternative 
was presented to her decision ! So little was asked — so. much 
at stake ! Life — not her own ; that had been a light thing in 
comparison ; but his — her Wenzel's — that life so precious not 
only to lier, but to the whole Picard Church. 

Yet slie faltered not. *'He that is unfaithful in least is 
unfaithful also in mucli," she exclaimed, with such evident 
agony that her tempters grew confident in their hopes. "I 
may not do this thing, even for such end." 
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Forced to take a night to consider her too hasty decision, she 
spent it in an agony of imploring prayer, and stood forth in the 
morning calm, resolute, victorious. 

Father Lawrence and his coadjutors argued, entreated, threat- 
ened; Lady Isabeau jeered; Sigismund, stung almost to mad- 
ness by disappointment, pain, and shame, vented the bitter- 
ness of his heart in cruel, unjust reproaches, calling her hard, 
unwomanly, traitor to her early friendship, false to her woman's 
vow of supreme affection. 

Still she stood steadfast. "Faithful unto death," she sur- 
rendered her heart's beloved to rack and stake rather than 
dishonour Christ's truth, or lead astray one of the weak ones 
for whom he died. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

LOOK UP. 

" Many a resolute, who api>ears 
Made up to all extremes, will, on a sadden. 
Find in his breast a heart he wots not of. 
Let but some single, honest man speak out 
The true name of his crime." 

The Piceolomini. 




HE failure of Father Lawrence's scheme overwhelmed 
Sigismund with distress and dismay. He had good 
reason to desire WenzeFs deliverance. In obedience 
to the king's recent edict, which commanded every 
nobleman to search for, seize, and deliver up all Picards con- 
cealed upon his estate, he had caused rigid search to be made 
throughout the barony of Chlumnowitz. The result had been 
WenzeFs capture. If he perished, therefore, his blood would be 
upon Sigismund's head ! 

All the bitterness of his past remorse recurred to Sigismund 
His old love for Wenzel awoke with tenfold force. The patient, 
unreproachful sorrow of Gertrude's mien thrilled him with pain 
and shame. Conscience lashed him with scorpion stings, even 
while, with the angry impatience of pain and guilt, he told him- 
self that Gertrude's suffering and WenzePs doom were but tlie 
inevitable result of their own headstrong folly and fanaticism. 

But one ray of hope broke through the gloom. If, on such 
light condition, Podiebrad had been able and willing to grant 
deliverance to Wenzel, surely at his urgent personal suit he 
would accord it freely. 
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He hurried to the king. To leam-^with what discomfiture 
and indignation may be imagined — that the pretended royal 
grace was an impudent priestly forgery. 

Podiebrad assured him that he was scarcely less desirous than 
himself of saving Wenzel, but that, in the present position of 
affairs, he dared not interfere between the Inquisitor-Greneral, 
then at Prague, and his lawful prey. Wenzel was no ordinary 
heretic : the partisans of Rome had every reason to desire, and 
every excuse to accomplish, his death; favour to him would be 
construed into intention of robbing the Church of the rich prize 
of his heritage, and afford the watched-for pretext for interdict 
and invasion. He could not, for one contumacious subject, 
expose the whole land to desolation and ruin. 

Sigismund turned next to the ecclesiastical powers, in whose 
hands Wenzel's life really lay. Thoroughly in earnest now, he 
left no stone unturned to effect his purpose. 

The Bishop of Breslau and his colleagues saw in the ties of 
earthly love — ^which through Sigismund they first learned to 
exist for Wenzel — ^possible instruments of effecting a desired 
but well-nigh despaired-of purpose. WenzePs death would 
indeed free the Church from nominal peril of disputed claim to 
Convald. But his apostasy would conduce far more to her 
interests. His romantic story, and the fame of his disinterested 
steadfastness to the Picard creed, had spread throughout the 
land. His recantation, fully attested, would therefore be a 
deadly blow to the prestige of that creed, a glorious triumph, 
pregnant with results, for the Church. 

They held out, therefore, offers not only of life, but of restora- 
tion of the half of his heritage, as the reward of submission. 
That^ their end gained, these promises would have been kept, 
we may well doubt, inasmuch as, to gain that end, they had 
recourse to a shameful fraud, the ultimate discovery of which 
was inevitable. 

Father Lawrence possessed the dangerous gift of simulating 
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lumdwritiiig. To Mdol was intnuted iSb» task of oonoootixig a 
letter, in which €(ertrade ehould most passioiiatelj and moving 
implore Wenzel, by the love he bore her, by the Borrows he had 
caused her, by the happiness which might yet be theirfl^ to accept 
the Church's offered mercy. Sigismund was to be the bearer of 
this letter — not alone, but in company with Father Lawrence— 
and add his persuasion to the priestly ofSsrs. 

Fallen as he was, it was not without difficulty Sigismund 
brought himself to countenance a deception as base as that 
which had excited his utmost indignation when practised against 
himself. But no other way of escape from the terrible remorse 
of blood-guiltiness which he had once found so insupportable 
presented itself. Belief from present pressure had become his 
prevailing motive of action. Self-deception, long practised^ was 
easy. Dwelling upon the end, he soon ceased to cavil at the 
means. 

The hour appointed for the momentous interview with Wensel 
arrived. Sigismund and Father Lawrence were conducted to 
his celL 

They found him stretched upon his hard pallet bed in the 
deep stupor-like sleep of exhaustion. The deathly pallor of his 
face, the helpless disposition of his swollen, unfettered limbs, 
told a ghastly tale of recent torture borne : the peaceful set of 
the pallid lips, the high serenity of the white, still features, 
witnessed to something higher far than the forgetfulness of 
sleep. 

Scarce had the first thrill of horror passed through Sigismund's 
tingling veins, than, roused by the light and voices, Wenzel 
woke. " Thou, Sigismund I " he exclaimed, a flash of joyful, 
incredulous amaze lighting his pale features. 

The old familiar look and smile, the old, remembered voice, — 
these, and some influence deeper still, wrought mightily in 
Sigismund's souL With a touch they swept away the glamour 
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that had gathered round the deed he came to do. In all its 
naked repulsiveness of treachery, deceit, and falsehood he saw 
it stand, and shuddered at the sight. 

" Yes, I.'' His eye sunk, his cheek changed before WenzeFs 
gaze, as, with agitated haste, he continued, " Wenzel, I come to 
bring thee good tidings. Life, happiness, love may yet be thine." 

"At what cost, Sigismund?" Still that calm, steadfast eye, 
deep probing his most guilty purposa 

"At cost which Gertrude" — apjrroves, he would have said, 
btit the lie stuck in his unpractised throat. 

A tender light broke over Wenzel's wan, worn face ; an un- 
speakable yearning filled his eyes. " Gertrude — ^my Gertrude 
— ^what of herl" he questioned. "Thou bringst me word or 
token? Speak, Sigismund." 

Regardless of bodily pain, Wenzel raised himself, and 
stretched out his maimed yet eager hands ; for Sigismund was 
slowly, reluctantly drawing forth the treacherous packet. " I 
bring thee — ^Ais," he said, and placed it in Wenzel's hand. 

Ah, how eagerly those crippled hands grasped it ! with what 
passion of tenderness did those pale lips press it ! how deep, 
how solemn was the murmured thanksgiving ! E-emorse, keen 
as tempered steel, pierced Sigismund's quivering heart. Too 
late. The die was cast. 

But as Wenzel read, the bright light faded from his face. 
Wonder, perplexity, dismay swept over it. Twice, thrice he 
read, from fond commencement to impassioned close, his 
shadowed fece slow settling into stem, hard lines of full, strong, 
pained conviction. 

Suddenly he fixed the stem, full gaze of eyes that blazed like 
stars with righteous anger upon Sigismund's. " This — ^this thy 
doing, Sigismund ! " he said. " O deed most base ! O fraud 
most cruel ! The parched lips of the dying mocked with the 
semblance of the clear, pure draught they crave. This letter is 
a foul, base forgery, and thou — thou Jmoweat it 8UchJ^^ 
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Bt»fore the scathing indignation of eye and tone Sigismund 
quivered like a reed. His eye sunk low ; cheek, brow flushed 
dark with crimson shame, then paled to ghastly white. Words 
died on his pale, faltering lips. Guilt, conscious guilt, was 
stamped on every line of face and form. 

In bitter chagrin Father Lawrence interposed. "Thou 
ravest, fool ! " he said angrily. " Knowest thou not the very 
hand — no common one — of the Lady Gertrude — ^her signature 
—her seal 1 " 

With the lofty composure of high, unshaken trust, Wenzel 
answered, " I know her heart. Writing may be imitated, a 
seal counterfeited, a heart — never ! That of Gertrude de 
Chlum never dictated, never assented to these lines, traced, 
doubtless, by deft, clerkly hand in well-skilled counterfeit of 
hers. Li this assurance — strong as my hopes of heaven — I tear 
the wretched forgery thus;^^ and he tore it calmly asunder, then 
into minute fragments. « It shaU serve the devil's aims no 
further," he said meaningly. 

Then he turned to Sigismund, who, mute, motionless, stood 
with bowed head and veUed eyes beside him. " Sigismund— 
friend, brother ! Oh, whereto art thou fallen?" he said, in low, 
deep tones of pitiful love and sorrow. 

Sigismund flung himself on his knees beside the pallet. " 
Wenzel, Wenzel! would God I were as thou art!" he cried, 
with tears of bitter anguish. 

Once more conflicting forces joined issue in his souL Once 
more, at touch of unseen hand, the mists that veiled it swept 
back, the chains that bound it fell Once more fair, hopeful 
angels gathered round, and bajffled devils scowled afar. 

Faithfully, with yearning tenderness, Wenzel sought to win 
that wandering soul back to the ark of its rest. In vain Father 
Lawrence interposed. Sigismund had no ear but for Wenzel's 
words. In vain he sought to shorten the perilous interview. 
Sigismund would not stir till the appointed tima 
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All too soon it came. It found Sigismund still remorseful — 
alas ! alas ! still wavering. 

Sad and lingering was the parting. Full well each knew he 
might behold the other's face no more. Solemn, yet full of 
hope, were Wenzel's parting words : " As I bade thee years 
agone, when in mortal peril thou stoodst on dizzy ledge above 
the dread abyss, so bid I now. Look up for thy lif€. The 
power that can save thee is above. Look down into the 
fathomless depths of thy black, heinous guilt, and despair must 
swift engulf thee. Essay to further tread the accursed path on 
which thy wilful feet have strayed, and destruction, awful, 
utter, inevitable, awaits thee. But look up, and through the 
parted heavens behold a pierced hand outstretched. Grasp it 
in penitence and faith, and thou art safe — safe, though all the 
powers of earth and hell combine against thee. But, Sigismund, 
beware how thou regardest not that outstretched hand of aid, 
of love, of mercy. Anon 'twill hold the Judge's flaming sword. 
*He that, being often reproved, hardeneth his neck, shall sud- 
denly be destroyed, and that without remedy.' " 

Drowned in tears, overwhelmed with grief, Sigismund went 
forth to make one more passionate appeal to the king for 
Wenzel's life. • 

Next day it was known in Prague that, to save the scandal 
of a public execution, five Picard ministers — one of them being 
of noble blood and name — ^had been privately strangled in the 
Hradschin. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

THEREFORE. 

" The more the cross, the more the longfng (— 
Ont of the rale man npward goes ; 
Whose pathway through the desert lleg, 
He craves the land where Jordan flows ; « 

When here the dore finds no repose, 
Straight to the ark with joj she flies." 

SOHMOLK. 

HUS, in the darkness and silence of death, in the ray- 
less gloom of a secret prison-murder, Grertrude's long 
suspense of silence and fear and longing had ended. 
Upon a heart filled with intense, expectant yearn- 
ing the death-tidings felL That moment's meeting gaze, that 
mutual token of heavenly hope and faith in lifted, upward- 
pointing hand, was the all of earthly farewell granted to those 
proved, faithful hearts. 

Stoical insensibility to joy or sorrow is no product of a feith 
whose votaries are bidden to " rejoice with them that do rejoice, 
and to weep with them that weep." To the full Grertrude 
tasted the bitterness of a bereavement encircled by no halo of 
romance, lightened by no earthly consolation. Her heart was 
constituted like thine and mine, reader, though set, it may be, 
at nobler, higher pitch. The pain of loss, the aching blank of 
perished hope, the sickness of vain regret over lost possibilities 
of sight, and sound, and speech, of comfort given and strength 
received, over certainties of vain responsive yearnings, of won- 
dering questionings, over possibilities of heart-chilling doubts 
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having imbittered the last lone trying hours of one unutterably 
beloved, was hers, as in like case it would be thine or mine. 

Upon nerves strained with long tension, upon a spirit worn 
with long, unaided conflict, upon a heart faint with the unutter- 
able yearnings of a love deep as its very life, this crushing grief 
had fallen. Yet Gertrude went on her way, unmurmuring, 
undrooping ; calm brow and lighted eye witnessing to the peace 
and hope within, even as paHng cheek and wasting form to the 
intensity of the suffering borne. 

To men who could give their lives, to women who could 
voluntarily surrender their heart's beloved to death, for Christ's 
sake aad his gospel's, Christ was no mere doctrinal pivot upon 
which the truth of that gospel revolved, no dimly-comprehended, 
distantly-reverenced Being, He was a Person^ — a Person in 
whom richest perfections of human sympathies and tenderness 
bient with most glorious attributes of divine love and power, — 
a Person whose claims, and merits, and affections infinitely 
transcended the strongest, and sweetest, and purest of earthly 
claims and ties. Therefore were such sacrifices possible, endur- 
able. The less was but sacrificed to the greater. 

And not only was the Christ of Nazareth, of Bethany, of 
Calvary, the Christ of Olivet, of the B;evelation, real to them, 
but the Word of God was real; its every command, its every 
promise, its every word reverently, implicitly believed and 
received. Not as "a very lovely song" to be listened to in 
dreamy ease, fell its grand eternal truths upon hearts whose 
temporal as well as spiritual all was staked upon them; but as 
a voice from heaven, a message from the throne, an expression 
of the heart and mind and purposes of the living God. There- 
fore their path was clear, their consolation strong. 

And heaven was real, eternity was real to those whose earthly 
portion was peril, affliction, torture, whose dearest affections 
wrought their keenest woe, whose most sacred rights had no 
shelter from the oppressor's rage. Therefore in faith and hope 
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they could patiently, nay, even joyfully endure the afflictions 
which worked for them a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory — there. 

As those whose hopes were anchored in that eternal, intensely- 
realized heaven above, Gertrude and Wenzel had lived and 
loved; the deep yearnings of their human hearts for earthly 
union and communion held in full subjection to higher aims, to 
a nobler, fuller hope. The lesser hope was lost, the greater 
remained, anchored firm to the eternal existence of the incar- 
nate God. "Because I live, ye shall live also." The lips of 
Truth had spoken it. Christ himself must perish ere that dear 
hope of eternal reunion, of deathless life and love, could fail! 

Of the priestly fraud practised on herself and Wenzel, of 
Sigismund's visit to the Hradschin, Gertrude remained entirely 
ignorant. The very day that Wenzel's death had been pro- 
claimed in Prague, Sigismund quitted it suddenly, without 
notice or farewell to herself, upon a secret and important mis- 
sion to the imperial court. Yet such pressing haste seemed 
scarce necessary, in that he waited at Broda for the leisurely 
following of the Lady Isabeau, who willed to accompany him. 
Gertrude, little knowing with how much cause, divined that) 
overwhelmed with shame and self-reproach, he could not face 
her while yet the first anguish of her bereavement was upon her. 

Months passed ere he or the Lady Isabeau returned. Ger- 
trude the while remained in Prague, finding sweet solace to her 
grief in holding secret communion with the Lord's hidden ones, 
in ministering to the needs of his faithful confessors, access to 
their prison cells being in some cases granted to her prayers. 
To her wonder, she found herself suddenly freed from the galling 
restraint and supervision which had fettered her movements so 
long. Even Father Lawrence ceased openly to molest her. 
With delight and hope she learned that this was in accordance 
with Sigismund's peremptory orders, given ere his departure. 

Alas! any auguries of hope and promise which her heart, 
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yearning with heightened intensity of love and longing over 
its sole remaining object of earthly affection and desire, had 
drawn from this, were dissipated upon Sigismund's return. 

Fortune had ceased to smile upon him. His mission had 
failed — through his imprudence and folly, men said. The king 
believed it, and looked coldly upon him. A dark, impassable 
barrier had arisen between him and the wife he had hitherto 
adored. At Vienna the veil had been rudely stripped from his 
eyes. He knew her heartless, treacherous, worthless; he be- 
lieved her — ^worse. 

These things, as Gertrude supposed, had wrought darkly 
upon him. A demon of recklessness seemed to have taken 
possession of his whole being. His conduct alternated between 
sullen moodiness and boisterous hilarity. His life was — and by 
his appearance had been during his absence — one long orgy of 
dissipation and revelry. More than ever he shunned her pres- 
ence, speedily making, of her wan, worn looks, excuse to rid 
himself of it by despatching her to Chlumnowitz. 

Gertrude gladly exchanged the revelry and discord of the 
mansion at Prague for the peaceful seclusion of her childhood's 
home. There, no longer guarded or restrained, she occupied her- 
self in lowly service of the poor and sick among the peasantry ; 
and through the unsuspected agency of the hermit Ambrose, 
maintained constant intercourse with her brethren in the faith. 

Of Sigismund she saw nothing, and heard little. But the bar- 
riers of time and space which sundered them were scarce greater 
than those which rose between them while they breathed the 
same air and sat at the same board. 

Were those barriers eternal 1 Had the awful fiat gone forth, 
"Ephraim is joined unto idols; let him alone ^^ ? Solemn ques- 
tion; awful doubt. By day and night it burdened Gertrude's 
yearning heart. Love had failed — life had failed — death had 
failed; all, all upon which human hope and sense could count 
had failed. But prayer remained, Gertrude mourned, but 
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deepairod not Taking firm hold of tlie promises of Giod, she 
even yet hoped for, yea, believed in, what was now the sole 
personal desire and hope of her life — Sigismund's reclamation. 

Darker and darker brooded the cloud of war over the devoted 
land. Vainly had Podiebrad thrown the desolated homes, the 
tortured frames, the mangled corpses of men whom in heart he 
respected, as a sop to the Papal Cerberua Nothing less than 
the surrender of the Compactata (as, the reader will remember, 
the four articles granted at Basle to the Bohemian deputies at 
the close of the Hussite war, and sworn to by the Emperor 
Sigismund at Iglau, were styled) would satisfy the arrogance of 
Borne. A sincere patriot and enlightened ruler — Abound, more- 
over, by honour and interest to support the views of the Calix- 
tines, by whom he had been raised to the throne — Podiebrad 
resolutely maintained the nation's claim to the dearly-bought 
rights it (the Compactata) conferred. Pius IL — ^who, as .^Elneas 
Sylvius, secretary to the Council, had drawn it up — did not 
scruple to deny its validity on account of its never having re- 
ceived the Papal signature, and kept Podiebrad, as we have seen, 
in constant apprehension by threats of excommunication and 
invasion. The former menace he actually fulfilled; and, dying, 
left it to his successor, Paul IL, to complete Podiebrad's ruin. 

Matthias Corvinus, King of Hxmgaiy, whose friend and 
benefactor Podiebrad had been, was the instrument Paul chose 
to effect his purpose. His enterprise invested by the Papal 
behest and blessing with all the sanctity and prestige of a 
crusade, Corvinus invaded Bohemia. 

Once more that fair land was steeped with blood. The strife 
had still the name of a religious war, and was therefore waged 
with relentless ferocity. We take up the thread of our tale 
when the contest was as yet but newly commenced — ^with Sigis- 
mund de Chlum in the field, the Lady Isabeau in Prague, and 
Gertrude alone at ChlMmnowitz. 




CHAPTER XLI 

DABKNESS IN THE YALLET. 

" Past is the daj of grace : 

I spumed the priceless blood, 
And long have trampled recklessly 

Upon the gift of Grod ; 

And now I come to die I " 

The Brook in the Way. 

NCE more fugitives from a lost battle press through 
the woods and mountain-paths to the village of 
Chlumnowitz, bearing tidings fraught with woe to 
castle hall and cottage hearth. 

Once more, as on that fair May morning so many years ago, 
worn men, with heavy steps and darkened brows, bear a motion- 
less, mail-clad form down the green, wooded slopes — through 
the deep, smiling valley — across the foaming torrent — up the 
steep, rock-hewn castle path : Sigismund's 1 

Dead? No ! — at Gertrude's voice the dark eyes open, meet 
hers with, oh what anguish, dread, remorse in their dark, 
troubled depths I The white lips quiver. 

" Grertrude, this is death 1" they gasp. " I could not die till 
thou hadst said — forgiven!" 

The ashen hue of death lay dread on pale, cold brow, and 
changed, white, settled features. Those sad, deep, yearning 
eyes were glazed and dim; yet something in the look they bore 
told Gertrude that the long-lost brother of her youth was 
there. 

" Forgive thee, Sigismund — ^brother, best, dearest 1" she cried. 
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rough, lone mountain-ways, scarce hoping to reach the longed-for 
goal while the fast-fleeting life yet lingered. 

To the Lady Isabeau at Prague a swift messenger had been 
despatched. He bore her dying lord's behest to repair with all 
speed to Chlumnowitz, in hopes that death might spare him till 
her coming. 

Sinking from the faintness of exhaustion into a sleep which 
Gertrude's fearful heart deemed rather the stupor of approach- 
ing death, Sigismund awoke revived, to find Father Martin, 
who, during the absence of Father Lawrence, filled the offices 
of priest and chaplain at Chlumnowitz, standing beside his bed, 
robed in full eucharistic vestments. Pix, and chalice, and 
phial were at hand. 

Sigismund's eye kindled darkly at the sight — a spasm of 
passion and hatred distorted his pale, chiseUed features. 
"Awayl away!" he cried — "away with thy mummery! 
Away with thy wheaten idol ! Away with the lying blas- 
phemies of Rome ! Away, I say, and tell the world without 
that Sigismund de Chlum, in life apostate, traitor, persecutor, 
slave of Rome and Satan, in death bewailed, with all a lost 
Boul's anguish of despair, the damning errors of his most false 
and guilty life, declaring eternal salvation to be found alone 
in the gospel faith which he, with lip and life, for base earthly 
gain, forswore." 

Li vaiQ the horrified priest entreated, protested, reasoned. 
His very mediocre powers were wholly unequal to the occasion. 
He only succeeded in lashing Sigismund into an appalling 
frenzy of rage and despair, which threatened to rend soul and 
body asunder. Yielding to necessity and Gertrude's entreaties, 
he at last quitted the chamber to despatch a swift messenger to 
the Abbot of Marienbad, conjuring his immediate presence and 
aid in extremity of need. 

Relieved of his presence, Sigismund fell back exhausted. 
" Thee, none but thee, Gertrude," he gasped. " No light in the 
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"Oh, freely, fully! — fts God for Christ's sake hath forgiven me; 
as Ckxl for Christ's sake will pardon thee," 

"Uh, mock me not with that rejected naiuel mock me do^ 
GertruJe!" he exclaimed, in tones of uttermost despair. "Too 
late! too tat«! All lost! Life lost! Christ lost I heaven lost! 
without remedy. No hope! no hope!" Thus murmuring, he 
Huiik away in mortal faintness. 

They bore him to his chamber. The life-tide was ebbing still 
from the rudely-bound wouuds. Gertrude closed and stanched 
them, and poured her most potent cordials through the pale, a^ 
lips. To fan the flickering spark of fading life into brief, un- 
certain flame, was all that could be done. Those wounds had 
be«n mortal, — though the end, perchance, had been less awift^ 
— even had the gushing life-tide been sooner stanched, the ex- 
haustion of that long, sufiering transit' avoided. 

From the attendants Gertrude learned how the fatal fray 
had chanced. Commanded to throw himself and the troope 
intrusted to his charge into Pilsen — then menaced by the in- 
vader — Wigisniund had rashly diverged from his path to give 
battle to a vastly superior force of the enemy. A panic had 
seized his overmatched troops at the commencement of the 
action. They had fled, the banner of Chlum at their head 
SlaJdeiieJ by the sight, Sigismund, after desperate efforts to 
rally them, had plunged into the midst of the enemy, preferring 
death to dishonour. The few faithful hereditaiy retainers — 
the poor remnant of the once numerous Pifard comnmni 
Chlumnowita, who by compromise of their faith had reti 
their rights of service and favour — followed him, closed B 
him aa he fell, and anceeitded in bearin);; liim from tl 

" To Chlumnowitz— to the Lady Gettrude- 
ye hope for God's dear mercy in your noed,''j 
gasping utterances. " Chluiunowita^ 
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gloom bat such as thy dear presence bringa They who should 
have ministered to mj parting soul's hist needs — ^Theodore — 
Wenzel — where are theyt in exile — soffraring— death — hj my 
deed Christ lost Oh 1 no hope, no hope !" 

" My brother, there is hope, even for thee," Grertrude said. 
" For thus saith the Lord, * Though your sins be as scarlet^ 
they Khali be as white as snow ; though they be red like crim- 
son, they shall be as wooL' The love of Christ passeth know- 
ledge; his grace aboundeth over highest heights and deepest 
depths of sin. A Peter who denied, a Paul who persecuted, 
were forgiven." 

" But a Judas, who sold his Lord for gain, perished. Peter 
denied in the craven fear of a testing-hour of peril Paul per- 
secuted in ignorance, in unbelief, verily thinlHng he ought 
I — O Gertrude, herein lies the damning guilt which shuts me 
up to despair — I knew my sin to be sin. I knew the gospel to 
be God's truth ; I knew the Picards to be his faithful, chosen 
witnesses to that truth ; I knew Christ to be my soul's alone 
hope ; yet I rejected, persecuted, denied. I lived Christ-reject- 
ing, I die Christ-rejected." 

"Never that, O Sigismund, never that, while a moment's 
space for the repentant, imploring cry he wiU in no wise disre- 
gard is thine. B;emember the thief on Calvary." 

" He had not sinned against light, against knowledge, against 
the voice of conscience, the voice of Christ himself Grertrude, 
in my inmost soul I heard it, warning, pleading, ere yet my 
first false step was taken. Again and yet again I heard it 
By my conscience, by thy lips and life, most of all by thy noble 
Wenzel's pure devotion, it spoke. Almost had it prevailed 
when, faithful unto death, I saw him hurled into the dread 
abyss ; almost again when, on the verge of shameful death, with 
lips yet white and quivering with rending torture borne, yet 
with calm brow and radiant eye, in which heaven's own joy 
beamed full, he pleaded with me in the Hradschin cell — " 
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**In the Hradschin!" Gtertrude exclaimed. "Sigismund, 
thou sawest him there, yet told me not I Oh cruel — '' She 
broke off in sudden compunction. Keproach beseemed not in 
that mortal hour. 

"Spare me not, Grertrude; spare me not," Sigismund ex- 
claimed. "Thou canst not loathe me as I loathe myself." 

" Sigismund, I have no feeling for thee save yearning love 
and pity," she said tenderly. 

" Oh, thou hast yet to learn that which may turn thy love 
to scorn, thy pity to contempt," he moaned. " Thou thoughtst 
me faithless, heartless ; thou knewest me not as villain." And 
then, in broken accents, he told the tale we know — ^how, mad- 
dened by remorse and pain, he had, as a last expedient to save 
Wenzel's life, lent himself to the base and treacherous expedient 
of the forged letter. 

"And believed he it of mel" Gertrude asked, with pale lips. 

" Not for one moment, Gertrude. Too high, too holy his full 
trust in thee. With calm, high scorn he rent the lying scroll. 
* Writing may be counterfeited, a seal forged — a heart, never,' 
he said. *That of Gertrude de Chlimi never dictated, never 
assented to such lines as these.' " 

"My noble Wenzel !" Gertrude exclaimed. For some mo- 
ments, time, place were forgotten. In spirit she was in that 
dim prison cell, witnessing that long-past scene, hearing that 
long-silent voice, revelling in the full rapture of that high heart's 
perfect trust. 

Sigismund's voice, no longer sad, but eager, awed, exultant, 
broke the stillness. " Gertrude," he said, " to dying eyes, they 
say, the future stands revealed. I see thine — thine and his. 
United, happy, honoured, blessed of God, beloved of man. 
Together — together at last — none hindering, none gaiasaying, 
your long-proved love and trust crowned with pure wedded joy 
— fair children rising round you — the silvered locks of a blessed 
age like crowns upon your brows — " 
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His eyes were fixed as on some actual passmg scene, his voice 
was confident and clear. Sorely his mind was wandering. 

In that belief Grertrude sought to recall it by laying a gentle, 
steady hand upon his damp, cold brow. " Waste not thy fleet- 
ing powers on dreams," she said. " In heaven, indeed, doth 
glad, eternal reunion await Wenzel and me — and thee, O Sigis- 
mund, thee ; for ChrisJt hath will and power to save even unto 
the uttermost all who, whatever their case, at whatever hour, 
come unto God by him. But earthly home or wedded love can 
never be ours. Bethink thee, Sigismund, Wenzel perished in 
secret, unwitnessed martyrdom, in the Hradschin fortress." 

" Gertrude, thus — there — he perished not 1 Nay, look not 
on me thua 'Tis no wild fancy of a wandering brain I utter ; 
Wenzel still lives." 

"Lives!" 

"Lives, Gertrude. To my heart's core I feel it. Anon 1 
could but have told thee that he went forth safe, living, from 
the Hradschin fortresa Now I know he lives ; that he will 
live to hold thee, his own, to his noble, faithful heart. Then, 
Gertrude, then, in that hour's full joy, give ye one pitiful, par- 
doning thought to me, without whom it had not been." 

Was it truth 1 Sigismund's words were wild, but his sad 
eyes were clear and calm. No fever burned in their dim depths, 
or flushed his cold, blanched cheek. "Thou didst save him, 
then, Sigismund?" Gertrude questioned, still doubtful, still 
bewildered. "How, and to what?" 

" By prayer and entreaties, by gold and vows," he answered; 
" to, alas ! felon labour in the mines of Kuttenberg." 

It was truth, then ; Gertrude could doubt no longer. Speech- 
less with tumultuous, mingled feelings, she listened while Sigis- 
mund told how, wrought up to a frenzy of resolve, he had quitted 
Wenzel's cell to throw himself at the king's feet, to plead with 
such prevailing passion for his life, that Podiebrad had been 
constrained to interiere \>e\>^c^ii t\i!& ecclesiastical authoritieB 
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and their victim. At first the Inquisitor was inexorable, but 
finally granted the boon of bare life upon hard terms. On 
condition that the king and Sigismund bound themselves to 
observe the most absolute secrecy, that Wenzel took oath not 
to reveal to any his true name and condition, the doom of 
death was changed to that of life-labour in the mines of Kut- 
tenberg, whither a band of felons was about to be despatched. 
The secrecy of the executioners was bought with Sigismund's 
gold, and Wenzel's name placed among those of the secret mar- 
tyrs of the Hradschin. 

Shame and guilt, as well as the constraint of the cruel secrecy 
he had bound himself to observe towards Gertrude, made him 
feel it impossible to face her in the freshness of her sorrow. 
Besides, he was desirous of convincing himself by personal 
observation that the reluctant churchmen had kept their pro- 
mise. Winning, therefore, from the king leave to make a pro- 
jected mission to Vienna, the conduct of which was already 
partly promised to him, the plea of his sudden absence, he set 
out for Kuttenberg that very day. There he watched for the 
arrival of the convicts — all, save Wenzel, sentenced to a just 
fate for murder and rapine, committed in a recent insurrection 
at Prague. Chained to one of them he saw Wenzel, and without 
being permitted to hold speech with him, watched him descend 
into the mine as into a living grave : those doomed by law to 
labour there were never suffered to behold the face of heaven 
more. Then he went to Broda, where he awaited the necessary 
instructions from the court, and the arrival of the Lady Isabeau. 

It was no time for Gertrude to give the rein to her yearning 
heart. Those fast-fleeting moments were precious, weighted 
with a souFs eternal destiny. She sought to raise Sigismund's 
thoughts heavenward. "It is well with my Wenzel whether 
in life or death," she said. " It is well with me. Forget us 
and our broken earthly hopes, my brother. Think but of thine 
own eternal weaL" 
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" Too late ! too late ! * He that, being often reproved, har- 
denoth his neck, shall be suddenly destroyed, and that without 
remedy.' Words — thy WenzeUs last of solemn warning, Ger- 
trude — which pealed the death-knell of my soul's last hope with 
my breast s first mortal throa And 'tis needful I should tell 
thee, Gertrude, how I have secured to thee thy rights against 
peril of these evil times. Therefore, listen." 

He went on to tell her how, knowing there were those who, 
in case of his death, would seek to deprive her of her rightful 
share of the revenues of Chlum, he had, before facing the perils 
of the campaign, placed the necessary authorities in the hand 
of a certain Count Rodetsky, an upright ancj true-hearted man, 
whose position and influence with both Calixtines and Koman- 
ists rendered him perfectly able to maintain her rights against 
all who should assail them. He had won his spurs under their 
father, for whose memory he cherished the profoundest venera- 
tion, and had pledged himself to maintain Gertrude's rights as 
he would his own daughter's, without prejudice to her faith. 
" My death will, therefore, be as the opening of a prison door 
to thee, Gertrude," Sigismund said. " Henceforth thou wilt be 
free ; erelong thou shalt be happy. A just God will maintain 
Bohemia's righteous cause. Till victory has crowned her arms, 
keep thou thy secret close; then hie thee to Podiebrad, and 
plead thy Wenzel's cause. Full ready wilt thou find the king 
to grant a plea which his own heart will echo. It is of need, 
and not of choice, that he hath suffered at all the Picards' 
wrongs. Most pressing state necessity alone drove him to 
sanction Wenzel's. That removed by triumph over the Papal 
arms, he will be as able as willing to restore Wenzel's personal 
liberty, if not his heritage. Then, Gertrude, then — the Picard 
Church unmolested, thy Wenzel free, thy jailer-brother dead, 
thy dower in faithful hands — ^the earthly good thou hast re- 
nounced shall be restored to thee." 

" Scarce can I hope it," Gertrude murmured. " Years of toil 
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— ^that shattered frame ! O Sigismund, it may not be ! My 
WenzeFs freed spirit is ere this where I have so long pictured 
it — in the light, and freedom, and high companionship of 
heaven. So sweet hath been that dear belief, that Were scarce 
joy to change it for the incertitude, the fever, the unrest of 
earthly hope." 

" But thou must change it, Gertrude. Or, if thy chastened 
heart be so weaned from earthly hope that thou canst not — 
promise me, bind thyself by sacred pledge to the dying, that 
thou wilt le^ve no eflfort unmade till the fact of WenzeFs life 
or death be established beyond doubt." 

" Oh, brother, it needs not," she said, with gentle reproach. 
" If I cannot grasp the strange, sweet, sudden hope, the doubt, 
the question has my heart in its iron grip. Never can I know 
rest more till the truth be revealed." 

" The truth will bring thee joy, for Wenzel lives," he said, 
still with that strange, strong calm of assured conviction. And 
then, after silent thought, " Gertrude, there are words — Christ 
spoke them — of a lost life saved, of a saved life lost. How run 
theyl" 

" * Whosoever will save his life shall lose it ; but whosoever 
will lose his life for my sake and the gospel's shall save it.' " 

" Even so, even so," he moaned. " Ye — thou and Wenzel — 
for Christ's sake and the gospel's, have yielded life, its love, its 
alL Ye have saved it. Seeking to save, I have lost it." 

" Oh, for one year, one month, one day of that lost life," he 
continued, after a pause ; " one free, unfettered hour of health 
and ease, wherein repentance might avail — life's hopes, life's 
treasures yet be mine to cast down at a Saviour's feet. Too 
late ! too late ! Death's icy chill is in my veins. Behind me, 
like a vanished dream, lies life, — ^my lost, brief, wasted life; 
before me, veiled in deep, awful gloom, eternity ! eternity ! " 

Mournful, ay, awful, in their rayless gloom, were the hours 
that followed. Slowly, surely waned the feeble flame of lifa 
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Slowly, gurely rolled up the cold, dark tide of death. Throng 
the dread gloom of the shadowed valley no star of hope gleamed 
visibly. Its awful loneliness was all unbroken. She, on whose 
wronged, faithful breast Sigismund's head was pillowed, seemed 
far, far away, on safe, distant, sunlit height. He, whose high 
presence alone can cheer faint, failing heart and flesh in death's 
dread hour, was unseen amid the gloom. 

Ceaselessly, with the calm force of full belief Gertrude told 
of love that passeth knowledge, of grace that aboundeth over 
highest heights and deepest depths, of blood that deanseth from 
all sin — aU, Sigismund hung on her rapt, eager words, yet but 
a^ one who, marching to his doom, hears the sweet music of 
some festival he should have shared. The solemn warnings, the 
awful denunciations of Scripture, traced on memory's tablets in 
youth's unsullied years, stood forth in characters of fire, blasting 
each trembling, waking hope, shutting him in to sad despair. 

Yet as the hours wore by, his own personal perdition seemed 
to weigh upon him less than his unfaithfulness to Christ. Tears 
of repentant sorrow rolled down his cheeks as Gertrude spoke 
of him, the glories of his person, the perfections of his work, 
the surpassing grace of his attributes. " Such a Saviour ! yet 
denied, forsaken. Such love, such grace ! yet despised, trampled 
on. Such a heaven ! yet lost," his pale lips murmured again 
and yet again. " Oh, madness of guilt ! oh, damning ingrati- 
tude ! oh, insensate folly ! Lost ! and for what ? A bubble, 
burst in the grasping — a jewelled cup with poison in its 
draught ! " 

Ever and anon faint rays of hope broke with pale transient 
radiance through the darkness ; but dense and swift, and 
weighted with still heavier gloom, the overmastering clouds 
swept back, their awful shadow seeming yet more dark for the 
brief, lost light-gleam. 

Oh ! in that martyr-land those years — ay, at that very hour, 
perchance — on rending rack, midst rushing waters or soaring 
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flames, in lone, dark, noisome dungeon cells, in humid caves 
and loathsome dens, there were death agonies from which we 
turn with shuddering horror. But what were those physical 
pangs with Christ's high presence in their midst, to this deep 
spirit anguish ? Surely they — those faithful souls — ^had chosen 
the better part ! 

Those sad hours passed not unbroken by outward interrup- 
tion. The Abbot of Marienbad arrived with priestly colleagues. 
By their presence, their entreaties, they harassed the dying 
man. More they co\ild not do. The passion was gone from 
Sigismund's sad, fading face, but unconquerable resolve sat on 
it stilL " Living, I have denied, dishonoured Christ," he said ; 
"dying, I will confess him, declare the salvation I have for- 
feited — ^lost — to rest in him alone. Not with the idolatrous 
rites of Antichrist Rome, not from hands red with the blood of 
his martyrs, will I, upon whose so\il rests like awful guilt, 
receive the sacred symbols of his atoning deatL Away ! I die 
in the Picard faith and creed. It may be — it may be that love 
like his will pardon sin like mine ! " 

There was no sharper thorn in the hard death-pillow of 
Sigismund de Chlum than the knowledge that his boy wo\ild 
inevitably, by the iufluences which, through his father's sin, 
would surround his youthful years, grow up an enemy to Christ's 
gospel and people. Fain would he have clasped him to his 
yearning heart — have impriuted upon his tender, receptive 
mind (the boy was precocious and intelligent beyond his years) 
such a memory of that parting scene, such a sense of his father's 
remorse and despair for a divine and rightful cause forsworn, 
such solemn words of warning and command, as might remain 
with him to his latest day. But this was not permitted him. 
Seldom, indeed, are we allowed to avert the consequences of our 
own wrong-doing. The boy was in Prague with his mother ; 
and she came not 

Tn the softening of that mortal hour, Sigismund's heart 
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jeamed towards ilie fair, £alae woman, tor wliose li^t love he 
had bartered his omscienca Bat hers was not the nature to 
risk the toils and perils of a swift ni^t jonmej across the 
invader's track, with but the horrors of a death-bed scene to 
crown its close. Without this her arrival till night was impos- 
sible. 

And ere night came, the brie^ lost life of Sigismund de Chlum 
was ended. 

With the day it had waned, with the last sun-gleam on the 
distant mountain-tops his spirit passed. To the last it looked 
forth conscious, through sad, wistful, darkening eyes. Just 
before the end a sudden spasm came ; he started up struggling 
as one midst mighty rushing waters. " Oh the darkness ! Oh 
the strong, swift, rushing waters ! '' he cried. Then with up- 
raised arms of agonized appeal, ^^ My Lord, my God ! where art 
thou ? Oh save, I perish ! " 

He sunk back ; the swift death-waters rolled up over the pale 
parted lips ; like a lamp blown out, the life-light passed from 
the sad, strained, expectant eyes. The river was crossed ; the 
eternal shore was gained. 

What was the greeting there ? 

A hopeless hand had clung to the Cross of hope. Despairing 
lips had confessed the Kame on which salvation hanga A 
repentant soul had passed, its last utterance an appealing cry. 

" There is hope in thine end, O Sigismund, my brother ! " was 
the burden of Gertrude's thoughts as she gazed on the beautiful 
chiselled features, stamped, even in the marble repose of death, 
with the sadness of the parting spirit. " But, oh ! thy lost life, 
thy wasted powers, thy sad, dark, lonely passage through the 
dread death-valley ! Oh, thy lost crown 1 thy lost reward ! 
Truly, 'tis an evil thing and bitter that thou didst forsake tho 
Lord thy God ! " 




CHAPTER XLII 

ESCAPED FROM THE TOILS. 

** Though long His promised aid delay, 
At last it will be surely sent ; 
Though thy heart sink in sore dismay, 

The trial for thy good is meant : 
What we have won, with pains we hold most fast, 
What tarrieth long is sweeter at the last." 

Gerhabdt. 

HE necessity and value of Sigismund's provision for 
the needs and safety of Grertnide's future were soon 
made evident 

The solemnities of burial pomp were newly 
ended. The castle was full of guests; the table in the banquet- 
hall was spread ; already sounds of unseemly conviviality smote 
on Gertrude's ear and heart. Alone she sat. Isabeau's sorrow, 
such as it was, had not softened her heart She had held aloof 
from Gertrude, repelled her sympathy, as far as possible ignored 
her presence and claims. 

Suddenly one of her maidens, whose heart Gertrude had com- 
pletely won by personal tendance through a dangerous and 
malignant sickness, in which she had else been left to die 
deserted, uncared for, entered her presence unbidden, and falling 
upon her knees before her, besought her with tears to fly from 
the castle that very night. 

Suspecting evil intended against Gertrude, this girl had con- 
trived to conceal herself in the tapestry of her lady's apartment, 
and to overhear a conversation between the latter, Father 
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f jnwreiioe, and the Abbot of Manenbad. Hirowing so flmssf 
a % <.'il of religious pretenoe orer her pefaonal hatred and aTaiice, 
Uiat even Um Kimple Gustel aaw thixra^ it^ Ladj Isabeaa had 
declared that her oonacienoe would not permit her to safkr her 
tifiider \tfjy to be exposed to the perfl <^ inteiconiBey however 
much n^tricte'l, with ho perilous and snbtJe a heroic as his 
aunt. Already, she declared, and with truth, that Grertrude's 
influence was making itself felt in the household ; and hence- 
forth her indejjendent possession of her patrimony, rendered sure 
by the pUxige^l championship of the powerful Count Rodetsky, 
would render her a potent instrument of good to the Picards, of 
evil U} the Churck Therefore she besou^t them of their wisdom 
to suggest some way whereby, without public scandal or dis- 
grace, which would of necessity reflect upon herself and her boy, 
Gertrude's [>er8on and pecuniary claims might be disposed o£ 

Thereuj>on a nefarious scheme had been concocted between 
the trio. Gertrude was to be seized when sleeping, gagged, and 
carried through the secret passage to the convent of Marienbad. 
A nun of that convent, who sufficiently resembled her in 
height, face, and figure for the purpose, was to be introduced in 
like manner to the castle, and personate her voluntary departure. 
Father Lawrence's clerkly skill was again to be called into re- 
quisition. A letter, purporting to be from Gertrude, announcing 
her intention to seek refuge from a world in which every step 
only plunged her the deeper in sorrow, bereavement, and per- 
pl(3xity, in the convent of Marienbad, and releasing him from 
his trust, was to be borne, duly witnessed and sealed, with 
fitting state and ceremony to the Count Rodetsky. Once 
within the strong walls of the convent, she would be as much 
lost to the world without as if within her grave. 

The time for Gertrude's abduction had not been definitely 
named. Hut all agreed that, to prevent danger of their scheme's 
miscarriage, it was necessary that it should be immediately 
executed. 
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Gustel had already confided her secret to Walter Steinetz, 
her betrothed, Lady Isabeau's courier. He was under orders to 
set forth that veiy hour to Prague, and counselled that Gertrude 
should commit herself to his charge. In return for the dear life 
she had saved to him, he was ready to risk his lady's displeasure. 
He would choose a sufficient escort of the old hereditary re- 
tainers, who, with himself, would suffer themselves to be cut to 
pieces rather than suffer evil to befall her person till they had 
placed it under Count Rodetsky's protection. 

Gertrude's high and fearless spirit always prompted her 
rather to face than to flee from danger. Scarce could she bow 
it to this sudden, secret flight But too much was at stake to 
be lightly risked : not only the freedom, the usefulness, the 
peace of her whole future life, but the new, strange hope which, 
rather like a meteor than a star, had suddenly risen in its 
darkened sky. 

There was no time for deliberation. One intense upward 
glance, one voiceless cry for guidance, and Gertrude's resolve 
was taken. Hurrying Gustel away, as she had come, unseen, and 
bidding her take no further action in the matter, she summoned 
her own maid, and bade her prepare for a sudden night journey, 
at the same time despatching a page to Walter Steinetz with 
the order to attend her at a certain retired postern as the castle 
clock chimed ten. By these comparatively open measures 
Gertrude risked little : the boy would but understand that she 
wished to commission Walter with some private charge or 
message ; while by keeping her maid under her eye, she co\ild 
insure her secrecy. Through them it woTild afterwards appear 
that her flight had originated with herself, and suspicion and 
blame be averted from Gustel and Walter. 

Her preparations were few and simple. She took no jewels 
or things of cost, not even such as were most incontestably her 
own. Henceforth she, who desired only to be, like Phebe of 
old, " a servant of the church," would have no need for such 
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glittering baubles, and she son^t to avoid ^ the appearance of 
evil" 

For the Lady Isabeau she left this letter, carefullj sealed 
against prying eyes : — ^' God hath revealed to me the treachery 
which, by the scarce cold ashes of the brother who loved me, of 
the husband whose last dying behest thou hast thus violated, 
thou, Isabeau, hast devised against me. To escape a living 
tomb in the cells of Marienbad I fly this night. But fear not 
shame of exposure. Never by my lips will this tale of infamy 
be linked with our ancient name. God forgive thee, Isabeau, 
as doth thine injured sister, — Gertrude." Thus it ran. 

At the appointed hour Gertrude and her wondering maid 
repaired to the postern. Walter was already there with horses. 
The night was wet and stormy, the castle-yard deserted save by 
a few loungers, who rallied Walter keenly on the number of 
the escort he deemed necessary for his precious person's safety. 
Neither they nor the warder noted by the uncertain torch-gleam 
the two dark-shrouded figures in the midst 

Thus in darkness and secrecy, a sorrow-stricken fugitive, 
Gertrude de Chlum crossed for the last time the threshold of 
her ancestral homa 

The journey to Prague, albeit through an invaded country, 
was performed without adventure or difficulty. Count Kodetsky 
received her with fatherly kindness and knightly courtesy, re- 
newing, and afterwards nobly fulfilling, the pledge of protection 
and championship he had given to Sigismund. 

Gertrude's first use of her freedom was naturally to make 
every effort to ascertain if Wenzel indeed still lived. It was 
impossible, she felt, for her life to be either useful to others or 
endurable to herself while so intolerable a burden of incertitude 
rested upon it But it is by the bearing of such impossible 
burdens that God is glorified. Years were to pass ere the sus- 
pense which seemed too heavy for the passing day was ended. 

Difficulties met her at ever^ «tep. It was the alone pre- 
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rogativB of the crown to interfere with those condemned to the 
mines. Podiebrad wa43 in the field, too much engrossed with 
the defence of his tottering throne to give ear to a private plea. 
From the ecclesiastical powers she had nothing to hope. They 
at first pretended ignorance of the whole transaction, suggesting 
it to be but a delirious fantasy of a dying man ; but finding 
Grertrude's conviction was not thus to be shaken, the Bishop of 
Breslau at last acknowledged that the tale was truth, but that 
nothing save the conviction that it was an utter impossibility 
for Wenzel, worn, sick, and feeble as he was, to survive many 
daya. or at'.tte™<«t many weeks, in the^tiated air of «.e 
mines, had won such a concession in the case of so incorrigible a 
heretic. Where, therefore, was ground of hope that he lived stilll 

Nowhere but in Gertrude's heart There it lived, or rather 
there it died not. Too subdued, too shadowy, too colourless 
was its existence to be called life. Yet it survived those years 
of waiting. 

And were they unblest, those years — unblest to others, joyless 
to herself 1 Ah no ! Strength for the day and mercies new 
each morning were hers. For a season she made her home in 
the stately mansion of her generous guardian, who, deeming the 
Picard faith pushed matters of doctrine and practice to fanatical 
extremity, nevertheless respected the consistency of its adher- 
ents, and abhorred the cruelties practised against them, and 
placed no obstacles in her path. But feeling that, beneath a 
roof of her own she could be of even greater service to her 
oppressed and suflfering brethren, she for the last three of those 
years dwelt in her "own hired house," sheltering proscribed 
wanderers, daring forbidden meetings for communion and obed- 
ience to Christ's dying command, visiting and ministering to the 
poor, the sick, the captive, in their affliction. And this, " with 
all confidence," — not of presumption, due caution was ever 
observed, but of faith ; "no man forbidding," her close connec- 
tion and constant intercourse with a man so respected and 
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feared as Count Bodetsky shielding her from molestatiQii, if 
not from suspicion. 

Hius richly did God at last give to her the desire of her heart 
— active service of his people and his causa 

Meanwhile war, foreign and domestic, desolated the land. 
With difficulty Podiebrad drove the invader from Bohemia 
itself ; but the strife was not concluded without the loss of a 
considerable portion of his dominions — ^Moravia^ Lusatia, and 
part of Silesia being ceded to Corvinus. Ere the foreign 
troubles were ended, the flame of civil war, long smouldering, 
burst forth. Its issue was Podiebrad's dethronement^ closd|y 
upon which followed his deatL 

But Bokycana, his evil genius, his tempter, his inciter to 
crimes his generous nature abhorred, went first to his account. 
Dying in all the agonies of utter despair, he upbraided Podie- 
brad, who visited him in his last awful hours, with the cruelties 
and oppressions to which he himself had urged him, and 
summoned him to meet him at the judgment-seat of God, 
there to answer for the blood of his saints, the despised gospel 
of his Son, the slighted voice of his vicegerent, conscience. 
Whether tlie parting soul of the miserable apostate was actu- 
ally endowed with proplietic prevision, or whether the awful 
citation, the horror of that hour, so wrought upon Podiebrad, 
already broken in heart and enfeebled in health, that remorse 
and terror wrought its fulfilment, it is certain that within a 
month he too died. 

The crown of Bohemia was elective. Though the rights of 
hereditary or collateral descent were acknowledged, the votes of 
the nation decided its bestowal. Ladislaus of Poland, who had 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Albert of Austria and Elizabeth, 
only child of the Emperor Sigismund, was now chosen as its 
wearer. 

Ladislaus himself was a prince of humane disposition and 
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enHghtened mind, but his wife inherited her grandfather's spirit 
and bigotry. 

Scarcely was he seated upon the throne when he was assailed 
on all sides by accusations against the Picard& The old charge 
of poHtical conspiraxjy was trumped up against them. Unhap- 
pily dissension, that rank tare of Satan's sowing, had risen 
among themselves. A small minority of their number, after- 
wards distinguished as Mennonites, had scruples as to the law- 
fulness of holding office in the state or army. Not satisfied 
with keeping their own consciences clear in the matter, they 
formed a separate community at Prague, and were loud in their 
reproaches against their brethren, accusing them of worldliness of 
view and aim, thus giving colour to their enemies' accusation of 
a purpose to resort to arms — a course as far from their thoughts 
as from those of their more scrupulous yet not more devoted 
brethren. 

Averse to persecution, and open to conviction, Ladislaus 
summoned the Picards to appear by deputy before the council, 
to answer the accusations against them and to explain their 
tenets. 

With too much reason the Picards, rendered suspicious by 
oppression and broken faith, dreaded a snare in this summons. 
However, two deputies were chosen, and went forth, fearful, 
yet resolute. But on the very day the council should have 
met, the chief magistrate, one of their bitterest enemies, died 
suddenly. The council was postponed indefinitely, and the 
deputies retired in safety. 

The bigoted queen soon after succeeded in extorting from 
Ladislaus a persecuting edict against the Brethren. Smitten 
with instant remorse, he retired to his chamber, and falling 
upon his knees, with tears of agony implored a righteous 
Heaven to avert the consequences of his guilty and presump- 
tuous act. 

An answer, swift and awful, wa« granted to that prayer. 
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Tbe pqaeciitin g qiieen was saddenlj remoYed by death. She 
leh a new-born infuity Louis, afterwards Bohemia's last in- 
dependent king. CcmTejed to Austria, by his sister Anne's 
marriage with Fodinand, the crown of Bohemia was thence- 
forth regarded as an appanage of the Imperial House — the 
nation s attempt to exercise its anciait rights by the choice 
of the unf(Htunate Frederick, elector -palatine of the Ehine, 
bringing upon it a fearful punishment of blood and pro- 
scription. 

Awed by this fearful interposition of Heaven, Ladislaus with- 
drew the edict, and promised a measure of favour and protec- 
tion to the Brethren. 

And then Crertrude de Chlum, through all those years watch- 
ing, waiting, in faith and prayer, for an opportunity that had 
come at last, laid her petition at the foot of the throna 

No selfish one now. Wenzel's name and wrongs had no more 
claim upon the heart and ear of a stranger-king than those of 
any other sufferer for conscience' saka There were dungeons 
noisome and hopeless as those dreary mines. For the deliver- 
ance of all those who, under no other charge than that of hold- 
ing the Picard ^th, had been condemned to labour in the 
mines, or who languished in prison cells, she pleaded. Yet, 
lest she should seem to seek to compass a personal end by fraud, 
she avowed, with noble dignity, her own deep interest in the 
matter. 

With the shadow of death — death that had worn its most sad 
and solemn guise — upon his heart and palace hearth, with the 
awe of a cause which Heaven had launched such awful bolts to 
vindicate, dread thrilling through his soul, Ladislaus could not 
reject that petition, cost its granting what it might. That very 
day he issued orders to the governors of the prisons in Prague 
and the provinces, and to the superintendent of the mines of 
Kuttenberg, commanding the instant and unconditional release 
of all held in durance for matters of religion alone, appointing 
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to trustworthy officers the charge of seeing such orders duly 
executed. 

To Count Rodetsky, who had accompanied Gertrude into the 
king's presence, and ably seconded her petition, was intrusted, 
at his own request, the conveyance of the royal mandate to 
Kuttenberg. 




CHAPTER XLIIL 
"in this life also." 

" And Jetua answered and said, Verily I say unto you. There is no man that hath 
left house, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or children, or lands, 
for my sake, and the gospel's, but he shall receive an hundredfold now in this time, 
houses, and brethren, and sisters, and mothers, and children, and lands, with persecu- 
tions ; and in the world to come eternal life."— Mabk x. 29, 90. 

" Godliness is profitable unto all things, having promise of the life that now is, and 
of that which is to come."— 1 Tim. iv. 8. 

WILD rough spot, midst rocky, arid mountains, and 
yet, by the eager crowds which throng it, one upon 
which some unusual sight or event is about to be 
witnessed. 

At early mom it was told in the town of Kuttenberg that the 
noble stranger who last night rode through its gates with all the 
state of a royal envoy, is the bearer of the king's pardon to the 
hapless Picard labourers in the mines ; that that day freedom and 
the light of heaven will be restored to them. Some, in eager 
hope of embracing long-buried friends or kinsmen; some, incited 
only by the sympathies of Christian brotherhood ; some by curi- 
osity, — ^the citizens have pressed forth in the train of the envoy, 
the superintendent, and chief magistrates, and now stand in ex- 
cited, expectant groups as near as may be to the huge cavemed 
opening in the mountaia-side from which the shaft descends. 

The royal grace has been borne below. Every eye is fixed in 
intense expectation on the opening whence, like ghosts of buried 
hopes, the long-entombed are each moment expected to issua 
Every eye : but there is one dark, clear orb — now straining 
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into the cavemed gloom, as though it would pierce the secrets 
of the shrouded depths below; now lifted to the clear, blue, 
sunlit heavens — ^which seems to have gathered into itself the 
fears, the hopes, the agonies of that miiltitude of hearts — 
Gertrude's! Near the cavern's mouth she stands with pale, 
high, steadfast mien, the close, fixed pressure of her sweet strong 
lips, the tight-strained clasp of her slightly lifted hands alone 
betokening the fierceness of the throes which rend her woman's 
heart. Not till this hour has she realized how the hope that 
has seemed but a shadow has twined itself round the very fibres 
of her being. She had ever deemed it wo\ild be joy to know 
past doubt her Wenzel's spirit free in heaven's pure light and 
joy. Now she feels tie crushing of this last fond hope would 
be as the quenching of life itself. 

Count Rodetsky, at her side, gazes upon her with wonder and 
pity. To him her hope is infatuation, her presence there a pain. 

A flicker of torchlight in the cavern — a moving of figures 
through its gloom — a buzz of expectation in the crowd. A 
moment more, and pale, wan creatures, raisiQg grimed, bony 
hands to shield their dazzled sight, shrinking, gasping, as the 
strong, clear mountain air sweeps round them, totter forth into 
the blessed sunshine. Some dizzy, faint, sink helpless to the 
earth. Pitiful hands are outstretched to aid ; strong arms are 
offered to support. There are eager greetings and wondering 
questionings. Pointed to Gertrude as their deliverer, many 
crowd round her, kissiQg her hand and robe, murmuring deep 
blessings on her head. 

Gertrude, looking upon those wan, worn, joy-lit faces, feels 
that her cup overflows, even though its own supreme drop of 
crowning bliss is denied to her. 

Denied? Is it denied? From the cavern's mouth a tall, bent 
form is issuing. That face, wan, shrunken, corpse-like in its 
hue, those grizzled locks unkempt, untrimmed ; those sunk, lack- 
lustre eyes. Is it — oh ! can it be 1 
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(.Gertrude starts forwanl With the first breath of pnre 
up{>or air the frail form sways, totters, falls heavily to the 
earth. 

In ail instant Gertrude is beside it, has raised the unoonsoious 
head to her breast So deadly is the swoon, so ghastly the 
whittnicss of the face, all save herself doem death to be in 
presence there. 

But after a season tlie eyelids flutter, the pale lips quiver, 
the silent breast heaves heavily. Wenael de Oonvald opens 
eyes, for seven long years wonted to dim torohlit gloom, on the 
swei^t light of God's free heaven, on Gertrude's beloved face. 

There was no more severance for those tried and faithful 
heartH, till in ripe old age, from peaceful death-pillow, one gently, 
sweetly went on before. 

Tlicnr rtmnion at Kuttenberg found every obstacle in the way 
of their immediate marriage removed. Peace was apparently 
dawning u|>on tlie harassed Bohemian Church. Although 
Gertrude had pledginl herself to the king that Wenzel, if living, 
would embroil him in no difliculty with Rome, by raising claim, 
however just, to any )>ortion of his ancestral rights, her 
patrimony was amply sufficient for their needs and service. To 
love so pure and exalted as theirs, to hearts whose one desire 
was to spend and be spent for Christ, that the wife alone 
should be ])ossesHoii of the gold that perisheth was of little 
moment. 

In the presence of Count Kodetsky, in a lowly meeting-room 
at Kuttenberg, witli the simple rites of their Church, by a 
l)aHtor whose i>riHon-doors Gertrude's petition had opened, they 
were united. Worn not only by bodily toil and sufferings, but 
by unceaHiug spiritual labours amidst the wretched and hopeless 
beings with whom his lot was cast, from among whom he had 
been privileged to win many a gem for Christ's crown, the 
gray-liaired broken bridegroom needed the support of the noble 
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bride, 'whose fair, calin, queenly beauty sorrow and time had 
but wrought in sweeter, grander mould. Many a sympathizing 
heart was darkened that day by the conviction that Wenzel's 
days were numbered. But^ by Crod's blessing on a wife's fond 
care, on the rich cordial of a brimming cup of bliss, health and 
strength, if not the full vigour of his manhood's prime, were 
restored to him. 

Keceived with overwhelming love and joy by the flock which, 
since his supposed martyrdom in the Hradschin, had remained 
pastorless, Wenzel settled in their midst, their secluded moun- 
tain refuge developing as the years went by into a leading and 
flourishing Picard settlement 

There, blessed and blessing, loving and beloved, their home a 
centre of Christian light, and love, and influence, as the dying 
lips of the unhappy Sigismund had foretold, Wenzel and 
Gertrude lived and laboured. Children were given to them ; the 
power and the peace of God were upon their hearts and their 
lives. Fully they had followed, fully they were blessed, in 
▼eriflcation of their Lord's own words, " Yerily I say unto you. 
There is no man that hath left house, or brethren, or sisters, or 

father, or mother or lands, for my sake, and the gospel's, 

but he shall receive an hundredfold now in this time witli 

persecutions ; and in the world to come eternal life." 

" With persecutions ! " Ay. No halcyon days of peace were 
in store for the Bohemian Church. Still the hatred of her 
enemies remained undiminished Still, from time to time, the 
sword of active persecution leaped from its scabbard. Still, 
ever and anon, were faithful souls called upon to witness to 
their faith on rack and in dungeon cell, at stake and block. But 
none of these things awaited Wenzel or Gertrude more; Often 
menaced, always in peril, by the good hand of their God upon 
them, no actual evil befell them. 

And what was the loss of an earthly barony, however rich, 
and fair, and ancient to those who looked, not with vague, 
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dreamy belief, but with ardent, realizing hope and expectation, 
to the inalienable, eternal enjoyment of an " inheritance incor- 
ruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away, reserved in 
heaven," beyond touch of spoiler^s hand or vicissitude of earthly 
change. Wenzel's loss was not imbittered by the knowledge 
that his ancestral revenues were employed to the hindrance of 
the gospeL Father Cyril's scheme was frustrated in its fulfil- 
ment. A new bishopric was indeed formed and endowed by its 
lands and its revenues, but the occupant of the see was a man 
whose laxity of life and morals, slothfulness, and notorious 
impiety, were far more calculated to injure than to benefit the 
cause of Rome in a land so enlightened and disaffected as 
Bohemia. 

At the board and hearth of the pastor of Herrendorf sat long 
a white-haired, mild-faced peasant woman, at whose knees his 
children loved to hear the ever-new marvels of their father's 
birth ; the never-wearying story of the gentle, bUghted Linda 
It was Anna Krasa. Sorely wounded in defence of her aged 
father in the forest massacre, she had been left for dead by the 
wayside, thus escaping the fate of the martyrs of Leitmeritz. 
Found by one who acted the part of the Good Samaritan, she 
was restored to life— to long and loving service of Christ as a 
deaconess of the Church — to a happy, honoured old age in the 
home of her noble and beloved foster-son. 

The fate of Theodore Rostha was enveloped in incertitude, 
not in mystery; none doubted that he had perished in the cause 
of Christ. One of the deputies chosen to accomplish the union 
of the Yaudois and Bohemian Churches, he was traced to 
Vienna, and was supposed to have perished in the sudden out- 
break of persecution against Stephanus and his flock. Nothing 
more was ever heard of him, though some of the Viennese 
Yaudois believed that he had previously left the city, with the 
infant child, from which nothing could induce him to part, on a 
mission to the parent Church in the Waldensian Yalleys. 
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Nurtured from infancy in bitter hatred of the Picard creed, 
kept in ignorance of the broken-hearted remorse of his father's 
last hours, stimulated by that father's example, the young 
Sigismund de Chlum grew up one of the bitterest opponents 
and most successful hinderers of Christ's gospel in Bohemia. 

During the half century which followed the deaths of Roky- 
cana and Podiebrad, the Bohemian Church continued to in- 
crease. At the beginning of the sixteenth century, before 
Luther came into notice, there were in Bohemia and Moravia 
two hundred fully constituted Protestant churches. Alternate 
gleams of shadowed sunshine and fearful storm marked its 
patL Its enemies left no device, however cruel, no artifice, 
however shameful, unemployed to accomplish its destruction. 
But the protective power of God was at this period so signally 
displayed in its behalf, such marked providences were wrought 
in its deliverance, such awe-inspiring individual judgments befell 
several of its most inveterate adversaries, that " If any man be 
weary of his life, let him persecute the Picards," became a 
common proverb in the land. The Brethren were not slow to 
utilize the newly-discovered art of printing. Theirs was the 
first Church which possessed a printed Bible in its own tongue. 

Yearning for Christian brotherhood, — probably also influenced 
by the desire of finding a refuge from constant persecution, — 
the Brethren, in 1474, sent four deputies to seek in the various 
nations of the Eastern and Western world any Churches holding 
like pure and scriptural faith with themselves. They returned 
with the disheartening tidings that the densest spiritual dark- 
ness, the most utter moral degradation, spread like a pall over 
the whole of Christendom. 

Still the Brethren's faith in the coming day of which the 
Scriptures told remained unshaken. Still they hoped, straining 
their eyes for the first gleam of the coming dawn. In a synod 
in 1487, they passed a resolution: "That if God should raise 

26 
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ap ituthfcil iemchesB and refonnfln in any anmby, ihej iroold 
make oommon oauae wiih them." Wliat sqrer ptoof ihaft tiief 
ware led by the spirit of Him wlioae dying pnjer for tlie 
members of his earthly Church waa^ ^Thait iiiey nil may be 
one'*! 

At last the echo of the daring deeds and thyilliiig woids of 
Lather reached them. Palpitating with eager hope that the 
dawn of the longed-for day had broken at last^ tiiey deqiatdied 
deputies to Wittenberg. 



i 



Nearly a century has elapsed sinoe^ on the Uoo^ plain of 
ripan, the Bohemian Church laid down her broken carnal 
Bword ; sixty-five years since, taking her heroic stand on the 
word and the truth of the Hying God, she separated herself at 
onoe from Antichrisdan Rome and Galixtine eampromiaa 

It is the year 1522. In a plain upper <^amber of a pastoral 
dwelling an old man lies dying, 

An old man dying ? Say rather a victor passing in triumph 
from well-fought field, a toil-worn traveller in sight of home's 
opened door, a weary child sinking sweetly to sleep at eve's dim 
close on parent's trusted bosom, with promise of a golden 
morrow's dawn in glad, unshadowed breast 

Friends, children are gathered round that bed, yet no tear 
is shed. By the cold clay of a parent beloved might children 
weep ; by new-made grave of pastor long proved, long loved, 
most deeply revered, might the tears of a bereaved community 
flow forth. But not there — not in presence of the triumphant 
joy, the deep delight, the ineffable peace of that gently passing 
spirit 

Even the fair young maiden — ^the last unfledged dove in the 
parent nest, the father's tender darling, with the mother's pure, 
calm brow, deep eyes, and queenly grace of mien — ^who kneels 
beside the bed, is tearless. With the chiU, nerveless hand of the 
dying clasped in both her own she kneela Ever and anon she 
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turns from intense contemplation of the beloved countenance to 
send quick, searching, expectant looks through the window 
near, which commands a view of the mountain glen to the steep 
sides of which the houses of the village cling, and of the narrow 
rocky gorge by which any travellers must enter it. 

Suddenly the pale, mournful serenity of the young watchers 
face is broken. Hope, fear, incertitude flash in quick changes 
over it. With a lovely light of tender joy upon it, she turns 
and meets her father's questioning gaza " Father, thy prayer 
is heard," she says. "They come — Berthold and Theodore 
come." 

" Even this I even this !" the dying man murmurs, deep and 
low. " Eaise me once more, my Constance." 

He speaks no more. Every power seems concentrated in the 
intense yearning gaze of eager expectancy he fixes upon the 
door. 

It opens. Two young men enter ; by reproduction of mien 
and feature, evidently the sons of the dying man. "Well 
— ^well — what tidings bring ye? Hath the day-star indeed 
appeared? Doth the morning break at last ?" Thus he greeted 
them. 

"It hath! it hath, my father!" the elder answers in exul- 
tant tones. "God is with this monk of Wittenberg. From 
his lips flow forth the grand and glorious truths for which our 
fathers died, which dearer than our lives we hold. Already 
are thousands waking from the sleep of death to hail the pure 
light of the coming mom. Hundreds hang daily upon his 
lips; thousands read his burning words. Home launches her 
thunders in vain. Naught can stem the mighty tide of con- 
viction that is sweeping men onward, onward — out of darkness 
into the light of Grod." 

" And he, this Luther, how received he our greetings ?" 

" Right nobly, father. With bold avowal of kindred faith ; 
with right hand of fellowship outstretched." 
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'* It is enough, it is enoogh !" the old man mummred, wiTilring 
back upon his pillow. ^ The sun must follow the daj-star — 
daylight succeed to dawn. — Lord, now lettest thou thj serrant 
depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation." 

Thus in peace, in joy, in triumph, amid glad fruition of long- 
cherished hope and prayer, passed the happy ransomed spirit of 
Wenzel de Convald ! 

But the day of gospel peace and liberty never dawned upon 
the fated Bohemian ChurcL A century longer she continued 
to exist as such, kept pure by the fires of persecution. Then, 
by the terrible massacre and proscription which followed the 
brief rebellion against the Papal vicegerent, Ferdinand of 
Austria, in 1620, she was swept away utterly and for ever from 
the land of her birth. But she perished not. Long consisting 
only of scattervHl and broken, but Ikithful remnants, she was 
regathered and reconstituted at Hermhut in Saxony, in 1725, 
by Count Zinzendorf ; made the pioneer of all missionary effort 
and enterprise ; and exists, as we have elsewhere stated, with no 
essential change in principle or practice, to this very day, under 
the title of the " United Brethren of Bohemia and Moravia." 
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BY M. FILLEUL. 

PBNDOWER. A Story of Cornwall in the Reign of Henry the Eighth. 
CroMrn 8vo, cloth. Price 6s. 6d. 



BY THE REV. J. C. RYLE, B.A. 

THE CHRISTIAN LEADERS OF THE LAST CENTURY; or, 
England a Hundred Years Ago. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 7s. 6d. 



T. KELSON AND SONS, LONDON, EDINBURGH, AND NEW YORK. 



'^ht j^. M' ^' M.- ^nits. 



RICH1.Y nXUSTRATSD, AND BZ.BGAMTLT BOUND. 



At Two Sfiillings and Sixpence each. Post 800. 

FAIRY FBISKET ; or, Peeps at Insect Life. Qoth extra. 

FAIRY KNOW-A-BIT ; or, A Nutshell of Knowledge. Qoth extra. 

OLD FRIENDS WITH NETW^ FACEa Plates. Gilt edges, mami» 
ated side. 

MY NEIGHBOUR'S SHOES. Gilt edges, iUuminated side. 

WINQS AND STINGtS ; or. Lessons from Insect Life. Gilt edges, illumin- 
ated side. 



At Two Shillings each. Post 800. 

WAR AND PEACE. A Tale of the Retreat from Cabul. 
THE HOLIDAY CHAPLET. A Book of Stories. 
THE SUNDAY CHAPLET. A Book of Stories. 



At One Shilling and Sixpence each. Royal ISmo, 

THE STORY OF A NEEDLE. lUustrated. 

WINGS AND STINGtS. With Sixteen Engravings. 

STORIES FROM THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and Vignette, and Thirty Engravings. 



At One Shilling each. Royal ISmo. 

UPWARDS AND DOWNWARDS, and Other Stories. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and Vignette, and Four Illustrations. 

THE OLIVE-BRANCH, and Other Stories. With Coloured Frontu^piece 
and Vignette, and Sixteen Illustrations. 

A FRIEND IN NEED, and Other Stories. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and Vignette, and Seven Illustrations. 

THE HYMN MY MOTHER TAUGHT ME, and Other Stories. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and Vignette, and Twenty-four Engravings. 

EDITH AND HER AYAH, and Other Stories. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece and Vignette, and Sixteen Engravings. 

TRY AGAIN, and Other Stories. With Coloured Frontispiece and Vignette, 
and Seventeen Engravings. 



T. NBLSON AND SONS, LONDON, EDINBURGH, AND NEW YORIC 



Wht M.' IM. <^. M.' J©etu3. 



RICHLY ILLUSTRATED, AND BLBQAMTLY BOUND. 



At Floe 8 hilling a each. Crown 8uo. 
PRIDE AND HIS PRISONERS. With Forty Engravings. 
THE TRIUMPH OVER MIDIAN. With Twenty^ight Engravings. 
RESCUED PROM EGYPT. With Twenty-seven Engravings. 
THE SHEPHERD OF BETHLEHEM. With Forty Engravings. 
EXILES IN BABYLON. With Thirty-four Engravings. 
HEBREW HEROES. With Thirty Engravings. 



At Four Shillings and Sixpence each. Crown Sua, gilt edges. 
PRECEPTS IN PRACTICE. Stories IllustraUng the Proverbs. 
THE YOUNG PILGRIM. A Tale Illustrating the Pilgrim's Progress. 



At Three Shillings and Sixpence each. Post Boo. 

A WREATH OP INDIAN STORIES. 

ON THE WAY ; or, Places Passed by Pilgrims. 

THE CITY OP NOCROSS, AND ITS FAMOUS PHYSICIAN. 

THE LADY OF PROVENCE ; or, Humbled and Healed. 

CYRIL ASHLEY. A Tale. 

CLAUDIA. A Tale. 

HOUSE BEAUTIFUL; or. The Bible Museum Opened. 

THE ROBBERS' CAVE. Gilt edges, Uluminated Side. 

IDOLS IN THE HEART. A Tale. 

THE SPANISH CAVALIER. A Story of Seville. 

THE HAUNTED ROOM. A Tale. 

THE GIANT-KILLER. With Uluminated side. 



At Three Shillings each. Post 8uo. 
RAMBLES OF A RAT. Gilt edges. 

THE MINE ; or. Darkness and Light Gih edges, illuminated sido. 
THE SILVER CASKET ; or. Love not the Worid. 
MIRACLES OF HEAVENLY LOVE IN DAILY LIFE. 
THE CROWN OF SUCCESS ; or, Four Heads to Furnish. 
FLORA ; or, Self-Deception. Gilt edges. 



T. NBLSON AND SONS, LONDON, EDINBURGH, AND NEW YORK. 



^ookB of ^rccq»t anb Example. 
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LIVES OF LABOUR ; or. Incidents in the Career of Eminent Naturalists 
and Celebrated Travellers. By C. L. Brightwell. With Six Coloured 
Plates. Post 8vo, cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 

LIVING IN EARNBST : Lessons and Incidents from the Lives of the 
Great and Good. By Joseph Johnson. Post 8vo, cloth. Price as. 6d. 

DOING GK>OD ; or, The Christian in Wallcs of Usefulness. Illustrated by 
Examples. By the Rev. R. Steel, D.D. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 3s. 6d. 

WILLING HEARTS AND READY HANDS; or. The Labours 
and Triumphs of Earnest Women. By Joseph Johnson. Post 8vo, cloth 
extra. Price 3s. 6d. 

THE VIVIANS OF WOODIFORD ; or, True Hearts make Happy 
Homes. A Tale. By M. A. Paull, Author of "Tim's Troubles; or, Tried 
and True," &c Illustrated. Post 8vo, doth. Price 3s. 6d. ' 

FRANK OLDFIELD ; or. Lost and Found. By the Rev. T. P. Wilson, 
M.A. With Five Engravings. Post 8vo, cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 

TIM'S TROUBLES; or, Tried and True. By M. A. Paull. With Five 
Engravings. Post 8vo, cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 

THE THRESHOLD OF LIFE. A Book of Illustrations and Lessons 
for the Encouragement and Counsel of Youth. By W. H. Davenport Adams. 
With Six Engravings. Post 8vo, cloth. Price as. 6d. 

LEARN TO LABOUR AND TO WAIT; or. The Story of the Towna- 
hends and their Neighbours. By Marion £. Weir. With Six Eng^vings. 
Post 8vo, cloth. Price as. 6d. 

SEED-TIME AND HARVEST ; or, Sow Well and Reap Well. A Book 
for the Young. By the late Rev. W. K. Twbedie, D.D. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and Yignette, and Six Tinted Plates. Post 8vo, doth. 
Price as. 6d. 

KIND WORDS AWAKEN KIND ECHOES. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and Yignette, and Six Tinted Plates. Post 8vo, cloth, gilt edge&. 
Price 3s. 

THE STORY OF J^ HAPPY HOME ; or. The Children's Year, and 
How they Spent it. By Mary Howitt. With Coloured Frontispiece and 
Vignette Title. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price as. Cd. 

HAPPY HOLIDAYS AT WOODLEIGH HOUSE; or. Aunt Elsie 
.ind her Guests. With Twenty-seven Engravings. Post 8vo, cloth. Price as. 6d.. 



T. NRLSON and sons, LONDON, EDINBURGH, AND NEW YORK. 



AET GIFT-BOOKS. 



A SERIES OF FIRST-CLASS AND RICHLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS ON 
NATURE AND NATURAL HISTORY. 



THE BIRD WORLD-DESCRIBED WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 
By the Author of '*The Arctic World," &c. Beautifully Illustrated with 
Fifty-One Full-page and upwards of One Hundred other Engravings, from 
designs by Giacomelli, and engraved by Bouget, Berveiller, M^aulle, 
Sargent, Whymper, and Morison. Imperial 8vo, full gilt side and gilt 
edges. Price IDs. 6d. 

Not intended to usurp the place of a manual of zoology ; but in language 
full of beauty and tenderness, it presents us with sketches of bird life. 
Beautiful as many parts of the text are, the chief charm of the book lies in 
the illustrations which adorn its pages. They were drawn and engraved ex- 
pressly for this work, and from their admirable fidelity to nature, their com- 
bined grace, and strength, and delicacy, constitute the claim of the present 
volume to the public favour. 

THE BIRD. By Jules Michelet, Author of "History of France," &c. 
Illustrated by Two Hundred and Ten Exquisite Engravings by Giacomelli. 
Imperial 8vo, full gilt side and gilt edges. Price IDs. 6d. 

Not a book of ornithological science, but a history of the Bird in its most 
' picturesque and poetical aspects, from the eg^ in the nest to the " triumph 
of the wing" in the sea-eagle. We have described here birds of the Polar 
Regions, and of the Tropics ; birds of passage, birds of proy; the song of the 
nightingale and of the robin, &c. The exquisite illustrations introduce 
varied kinds of landscape scenery. 

THE INSECT. By Jules Michelet. With One Hundred and Forty Hlus- 
trations, drawn specially for this edition by Giacomelli, and engraved by 
Rouget, Berveiller, M^ulle, Jonnard, Whymper, Saigent, and other 
eminent Artists. Imperial 8vo, cloth, richly gilt. Price 10s. 6d. 

This volume treats of the poetry rather than the science of entomology. 
Three ** books " describe groups of insects, in regard to their metamorphoses, 
their industries, their social communities. The beautiful illustrations com- 
bine flowers and landscapes with insect life. 



FOE THE YOUNG. 

THE WORLD AT HOME : Pictures and Scenes from. Par-oflF 
Lands. By Maby and Elizabeth Kirby. With One Hundred Engrav- 
ings. Small 4to, gilt edges. Price 6s. 

A book for the young, containing, in a number of short conversational 
sections, a great variety of geographical information, facts of natural history, 
and personal adventure; intended to bring the world, so full of wonders, to 
our own firesides. 

THE SEA AND ITS WONDERS. By M. and E. Kibby. With 
One Hundred and Seventy-four Illustrations. Small 4to, gilt edges. Price 68. 
A book for the young, not strictly scientific, but giving, in a conversational 
style, much varied information regarding the sea, its plants and living in- 
habitants, &c. 

T. nelson and sons, LONDON, EDINBURGH, AND NEW YORK. 



WOBKS BY DB. HODOE, FRINGETON. 
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87UTKMATIC THEOLOGY. B7 tk« Ute Cuamuem Hodos, D^D., Pro- 
tmmnr im tk* Tbtfolcvkal S^ndtuaj, Prineelon, N«v J«ntj. Tlu«« Vols. 
B0;»1 «vow Pvk« £2. ^ ladu ToL, St. M. tztn. 

" Tte eoBprebcasiTciMn and lodditj d this trorit mak* It mn iawwJbaabl» 
booli of r«f«r«Be* to crcry ttodABt of BibUaJ HmoIqcj. If we were called 
to oAme any tiTiac writer who, to CalTin't excfetieel tact, uiitee a larET* 
mea«Txre of CalTia's fracp of mind and transparent deameai In the depart- 
ment of lystematie theoloKj, we should point to this Princeton Professor. 
He p oes e es e i i , to use the words of an English critic, the power of seixinf and 
retaininf with a rare rifoar and tenacity the great doctrinal turning-points 
in a eontroTersy: while he is able to expoee with triumphant dexteritj the 
rarioos subierfoges under which it has been sought to elude them." 



COaPAHtOH ¥OLU&£ TO "SYSTBaATIC THCOLOOY.- 

THB CHURCH AND ITS POLITY. B7 the late CRxxLm Hodos, 
D.D. Royal 8n>, cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 

CoxTKKTs.— Idea of the Church— Theories of the Church— Visibilitj of 
the Church— Perpetuity of the Church- Principles of Christian Union— Pro- 
Tince of the Church— Relation of the Church and State — Presbyterianism — 
The Church of England- The Presbytery—The General Assembly, &c., &c. 



PRINCETON SERMONS. By the late Charlis Hodok, D.D. One 
Volume, Royal 8to. 890 pages. Price 10s. 

This remarkable Work consists of Outlines of Two Hundred and Forty- 
nine Sermons delivered at Princeton Theological Seminary on Sabbatli 
afternoons. 



NEW EDITION, RE-WRITTEN AND ENLARGED. 

OUTLINES OP THEOLOGY. By the Rev. A. A. Hodob, D.D., Prince- 
ton. One Volume, Royal 8vo, cloth. 678 pages. Price 10s. 

" Since the first publication of this book, the evidences of the fact that it 
met a public need have been multiplying. Its sale in Oreat Britain and 
America has continued. It has been translated into Welsh and Modem 
Greek, and used in several theological training-schools. It is again offered 
to the Christian Church, not as a complete treatise of Systematic Theology, 
for the use of the proficient, but as a simple Text-Book, adapted to the needs 
of students taking their first lessons in this great science, and to the con- 
venience of many earnest workers who wish to refresh their memories by 
means of a summary review of the ground gone over by them in their 
earlier studies."- ^w/Aor** Pr^ace. 



T. KXL8ON AND SONS, LONDON, XDINBUEOH, AND NXW YORK. 



TEAVEL AND EESEAEOH IN BIBLE LANDS. 
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THB LAND AND THE BOOK ; or, Biblical Illustrations Drawn 
ft*om the Manners and Customs, the Scenes and Scenery 
of the Holy Land. By the Rev. W. M. Thomson, D.D. Crown 8vo, 
718 pages. With Twelve Coloured Illustrations, and One Hundred and 
Twenty Woodcuts. Price 7s. 6d., cloth. 

BASHAN'S GIANT CITIES, AND SYRIA'S HOLY PLACBa 
By Professor Porter, Author of " Murray's Handbook to Syria and Pales- 
tine." With Eight beautiful Engravings. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 7s. 6d. 



WORKS BY THE LATE REV. WILLIAM ARNOT. 

LAWS FROM HBAVBN FOR LIFE ON EARTH. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. Price 7s. 6d. 

THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 78. 6d. 

THE ANCHOR OF THE SOUL, and Other Sermons. Crown 
8vo, cloth. Price 6s. 

LESSONS FROM LIFE. A Book of Stories and Teachings for the 
Young. Foolscap 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 



BY THE REV. J. 0. RYLE, B.A. 

THE CHRISTIAN LEADERS OF THE LAST CENTURY; 
or, England a H\indred Years Ago. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 7s. 6d. 



BY THE REV. ROBERT MAODONALD, D.D., LEITH. 

FROM DAY TO DAY ; or, Helpftil Words for Christian Life. 
(Daily Readings for a Year.) In One Volume. Crown 8vo, Handsomely 
Bound in Cloth. C60 pages. Price 78. 6d. 



BY ¥. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. To which is added a History of Our Colonial 
Empire. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Price 7s. 6d. 

BEAUTIFUL GIFT-BOOKS. 

SHAKESPEARE'S DRAMATIC WORKS. With Explanatory Notes, 
Parallel Passages, Historical and Critical Illustrations, a Copious Glossary, 
Biographical Sketch, and Indexes. With Three Hundred and Seventy 
Illustrations by the late Frank Howard, R.A. Crown 8vo. 1487 pages. 
Cloth extra, gilt edges. Price 7s. 6d. 

THE GOLDEN BOOK OF ENGLISH SONG. Containing Choice 
Selections from the Principal Poets of the Present Century. With Bio* 
graphical and Critical Notices, Parallel Passages, Index of Critical Authori- 
ties. With Carmine Borders round the Pages. Post 8vo, cloth, gilt edges. 
Price 8s. 6d. 

EZEKIEL, and Other Poems. By B. M. Square 16mo, cloth extra, 
gilt edges. Price 8s. Gd. 



T. NELSON AND SONS, LONDON, EDINBURGH, AND NEW YORK. 



THE "SCHONBEEG-COTTA' SEBIESL 
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Crottn Sao, cloth. Price 6s. 6d. 

CHRONICLES OF THE 8CHONBEBO-OOTTA FAMILY. 

A XmXh tA (UirxuMn family-life in th« timet of Lather, fnrla i liwii neb k£ 
tbe |>«noiud biKUyry of the great Keformer. 

JOAN THE MAID: Deliverer of Bnsrlazid and Franoe. A 

HUiry of the Fifteenth Centorj. 

THE VICTORY OP THE VANQUISHED. A Story of the Pint 

Century. 

DIARY OP MRS. KITTY TREVYLYAN. A Stoiy of the Times 
of Whitefleld and the Wesleys. 

THE DRAYTONS AND THE DAVBNANTa A Story of the 
CIvU Wari. 

ON BOTH SIDES OF THE SEA A Story of the Commonwealth 

and the lte«toration. 

WINIFRED BERTRAM. AND THE WORLD SHE LTVBD IN. 
A tale for young people. The scene is laid chiefly in London. Wealth and 
ixiverty are contrasted, and the happiness shown of living, not for selfish 
indulgence, but in the service of Christ, and doing good to others. 

SKETCHES OP CHRISTIAN LIFE IN ENGLAND IN THE 
OLDEN TIME. 

TALES BY THE 

AUTHOE OF "THE SPAITISH BEOTHEES." 

UNDER THE SOUTHERN CROSS. A Tale of the New World. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Price (Js. 6d. 

THE SPANISH BROTHERS. A Tale of the Sixteenth Century. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Price 6s. 6d. 

NO CROSS NO CROWN ; or, The Dark Year of Dundee. A 
Tale of the Scottish Beformation. With Seven Illustrations. Post 8vo. 
Price 8s. 6d. 

TALES BT ANNIE LUOAS. 

THE CITY AND THE CASTLE. A Story of the Reformation in 
Switierland. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Price 6s. 6d. 

LBONIB; or, Lifirht Out of Darkness: and WITHIN IRON 
WALLS. A Tale of the Siege of Paris. Twin-Stories of the Franco- 
Ciunnan War. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Price 6s. 6d. 



BY M. FILLEUL. 

PENDOWBR. A Story of Cornwall in the Reign of Henry the Eighth. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra. l*rice Cs. Gd. 



T. NKI.80N AMD SONS, LONDON, EDINBUKQH, AND NEW TOBK. 



BOOKS OF TEAVEL AUD ADVENTURE. 
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RECBNT POLAR VOYAGES. A Record of Adventure and Discovery. 
From the Search after Franklin to the Voyage of the Alert and the Discovery 
(1876-76). With Sixty-two Engravings. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 6s. 6d. 

GREAT SHIPWRECKS. A Record of Perils and Disasters at Sea— 
1544-1877. With Fifty-eight fine Engravings. Crown 8vo, doth. Price 6s. 6d. 

KANE'S ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS. The Second Grinnel Expedi- 
tion in Search of Sir John Franklin. With Sixty Woodcnts. Crown 8vo, 
doth extra. Price 5s. 

HEROES OF THE DESERT. The Story of the Lives and Labours of 
Moffat and Livinostone. With Frontispiece and Vignette. By the 
Author of "Mary Powell." Post 8vo, doth extra. Price 3s. 6d. 



ILLTTSTEATED BOOKS OP SOIENOE AND HISTOEY. 

LIGSn'HOUSES AND LIGEH'SHIPS : A Descriptive and His- 
torical Account of their Mode of Construction and Orgrani- 
zation. With Seventy Illustrations from Photographs and other Sources. 
Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price Ss. 6d. 

ANIMAL LIFE IN THE PRIMEVAL WORLD. Founded on 
Meunier's "Les Animaux d' Autrefois." With Eighty-nine Engravings. 
Post 8vo, cloth. Price 28. 6d. 

GREAT FISHERIES OP THE WORLD-DESCRIBED AND 
ILLUSTRATED. With numerous Engravings. Post 8vo, cloth extra. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

POMPEH AND HERCULANEUM: Their History, their De- 
struction, and their Remains. By W. H. Davenpobt Adams. 
With Fifty-seven Engravings and a Plan of Pompeii. Post 8vo, cloth extra. 
Price 3s. 

THE MONSTERS OP THE DEEP, AND CURIOSITIES OP 
OCEAN LIFE. A Book of Anecdotes, Traditions, and Legends. With 
upwards of Seventy Engravings. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 3s. 6d. 

NATURE'S WONDERS. By the Rev. Bichard Newton, D.D. With 
Fifty-three Engravings. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 2a. 6d. 

TRIUMPHS OF INVENTION AND DISCOVERY. By J. Hamil- 
TOK Fyfe. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 2s. 6d. 



The Best Medical Ouide for the Family. 

DR. J. WARBURTON BEGBIE»S BOOK OF MEDICAL IN- 
FORMATION AND ADVICE. Post 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 



(< 



Plainly and simply written." — Scotsman. 



T. NELSON AND SONS, LONDON, EDINBURGH, AND NEW YORK. 



BOOKS FOB BOT& 



BY W. H. G. KINGSTON. 

IN THE EASTERN SEAS ; or. The RegioDS of the Bird of 
Paradise. A Tale for Bojn, With One Hundred and Eleven Hhnto- 
ttonj. Crown 8to, doth, richlj gilt. Price fie 

IN THE WHiDS OF AFBICA. With Sxtj-dx mnstnUkms. Croim 

8vo, cloth, richlj gilt. Price 6c. 

BOUND THE WORLD. A Talc for Boys. With Fiftj-two EngniTiiigs. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Price 5a. 

OLD JACK. A Sea Tale. With Sixty Engrarings. Crown Sro, cloth extra. 
Price 5f . 

MY FIRST VOYAGE TO SOUTHERN SEAS. With Forty-two 
Engravings. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Price 5e. 

THE SOUTH SEA WHALER. A Story of the Lo» of the C^minon, 
and the Adventures of her Crew. With Thirty Engravings. Crown Sro, 
cloth extra. Price 5s. 

SAVED FROM THE SEA; or. The Loss of the "Viper," and 
the Adventures of her Crew in the Desert of Sahara. 

With Thirty-two Engravings. Crown Svo, cloth extra. Price 5e. 

THE YOUNG RAJAH. A Story of Indian Life and Adventure. WOh 
Forty -four Engravings. Crown Svo, cloth. Price 5s. 

THE WANDERERS ; or, Adventures in the Wilds of Trinidad 
and up the Orinoco. With Thirty-one Engravings. Crown Svo, cloth. 

Price 58. 

• 

TWICE LOST. A Story of Shipwreck, and Adventure in the Wilds of 
Australia. With Forty-six Engravings. Crown Svo, cloth. Price 58. 

THE YOUNG LLANBRO. A Story of War and Wild Life in Venezuela. 
With Forty-four Engravings. Crown Svo, cloth. Price 58. 

IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. A Tale of Adventure. With Forty- 
one Engravings. Post Svo, cloth. Price Ss. 6d. 

IN NEW GRANADA; or. Heroes and Patriots. A Tale for Boys. 
With numerous Engravings. Post Svo, cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 



THE HOUSEHOLD EDITIONS. 

THE LIFE AND STRANGE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON 
CRUSOE, OF YORK, MARINER. Written by Him8w.f. Care- 
fully Reprinted from the Original Edition. With an Introductory Memoir 
of Daniel De Foe, a Memoir of Alexander Selkirk, an Account of Peter 
Serrano, and other Interesting Additions. Illustrated with upwards of 
Seventy Engravings by Keeley Halswellb. With a Portrait of De Foe, 
a Map of Crusoe's Island, De Foe's Tomb, Facsimiles of Original Title- 
Pages, &c., &c. Crown Svo, cloth extra. Price Ss. 6d. 

THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON ; or. Adventures of a Ship- 
wrecked Family on a Desolate Island. Unabridged. With 
upwards of Three Hundred Engravings. Crown Svo, cloth extra. Price 3s. 6d. 



T. NELSON AND SONS, LONDON, EDINBURGH, AND NEW YORK. 



BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
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BY R. M. BALLANTYNE. 

HUDSON BAY; or, Everyday Life in the Wilds of North 
AznericCL With Forty-six Engraviogs. Crown Svo, doth extra. Price 58. 

THE YOUNG FUB-TRADBRS. A Tale of the Far North. With 
niostrations. Post 8vo, cloth. Price 8s. 6d. 

UNGAVA. A Tale of Esquimaux Land. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

THE CORAL ISLAND. A Tale of the Pacific. With Illustrations. 
Post Syo, cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 

MARTIN RATTLER ; or, A Boy's Advent\ires in the Forests 
of Brazil. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth. Price Ss. 6d. 

THE DOG CRUSOE AND HIS MASTER. A Tale of tiie Western 
Prairies. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, doth. Price 3s. 6d. 

THE GORILLA HUNTERS. A Tale of Western Africa. With Illus- 
trations. Post 8vo, cloth. Price Ss. 6d. 

THE WORLD OF ICE ; or. Adventures in the Polar Regions. 
With Engravings. Post 8vo, doth. Price 3s. 6d. 

THE OCEAN AND ITS WONDERS. With Sixty Engravings. Post 
Svo, doth extra. Price 38. 

♦» 



BOOKS OF PEEOEPT AND EXAMPLE. 

LIVES MADE SUBLIME BY FAITH AND WORKS. By the 
Bev. Robert Steel, D.D., Author of " Doing Good/' &c. Post Svo, cloth. 
Price 28. 6d. 

LIVING IN EARNEST : Lessons and Incidents ft>om the Lives 
of the Great and G^od. By Joseph Johnson. Post Svo, cloth. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

LIVING TO PURPOSE. A Book for Young Men. By Joseph Johnson. 
Post Svo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 

DOING GOOD; or, The Christicui in Walks of Useftilness. 
Illustrated hj Examples. By the Bev. Robert Steel, D.D. Post Svo, 
cloth extra. Price 3s. 6d. 

WILLING HEARTS AND READY HANDS; or, The Labours 
and Triumphs of Earnest Women. By Joseph Johnson. Post 
Svo, cloth extra. Price 8& 6d. 

THE THRESHOLD OF LIFE. A Book of Illustrations and Lessons 
for the Encouragement and Counsel of Youth. By W. H. Davenport 
Adams. With Six Engravings. Post Svo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 

SEED-TIME AND HARVEST ; or. Sow Well and Reap Well. 
A Book for the Young. By the late Rev. W. K. TvncBDix, D.D. With 
Ck>loured Frontispiece and Vignette, and Six Tinted Plates. Post Svo, cloth. 
Price 2s. ed. 

T. nelson and sons, LONDON, EDINBURGH, AND NEW YORK. 



THE A. L. 0. E. SEEIES. 



RICHLY ILLUSTRATED, AND ELEGANTLY BOUND. 



At FIVE SHILUNQS each. Crown 8vo. 
PRIDE AND HIS PRISONERS. With Forty Engravliigs. 
THE TRroMPH OVER MIDIA.N. With Twenty-eight Engravings. 
RESCUED PROM EGYPT. With Twenty-seven Engravings. 
THE SHEPHERD OF BETHLEHEM. With Forty Engravings. 
EXILES IN BABYLON. With Thirty-four Engravings. 
HEBREW HEROES. With Thirty Engravings. 



At THREE SHILUNQS and SIXPENCE each. Post 8uo. 

A WREATH OP INDIAN STORIES. 

ON THE WAY ; or. Places Passed by Pilgrims. 

THE CITY OF NOCROSS, AND ITS FAMOUS PHYSICIAN. 

THE LADY OF PROVENCE ; or, Humbled and Healed. 

CYRIL ASHLEY. A Tale. 

CLAUDIA. A Tale. 

HOUSE BEAUTIFUL ; or, The Bible Miiseum Opened. 

IDOLS IN THE HEART. A Tale. 

THE SPANISH CAVALIER. A Story of Seville. 

THE HAUNTED ROOM. A Tale. 

PRECEPTS IN PRACTICE. Stories Illustrating the Proverbs. 



At THREE SHILUNQS each. Post 8vo. 
RAMBLES OF A RAT. GUt edges. 
TEEE MINE ; or. Darkness and Ligr^t. GUt edges. 
THE SILVER CASKET; or, Love not the World. 
MIRACLES OF HEAVENLY LOVE IN DAILY LIFE. 
THE CROWN OF SUCCESS; or, Four Heads to Furnish. 
FLORA; or, Self-Deception. GUt edges. 

THE YOUNG PILGRIM. A Tale lUustrating the PUgrim's Progress. 
THE GIANT KILLER ; or. The Battle which All must Figrht. 
THE ROBY FAMILY; or, Battling: with the World. GUt edges. 
THE ROBBERS' CAVE. A Story of Italy. 
WAR AND PEACE. A Tale of the Retreat from CaubuL 
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THE A. L. 0. E. SEBIES. 



RICHLY ILLUSTRATED, AND ELEGANTLY BOUND. 



At TWO SHILUNQS and SIXPENCE each. Post 8vo. 

FAIRY PRISKBT ; or. Peeps at Insect Life, aoth extra. 

FAIRY KNOW-A-BIT; or, A Nutshell of Knowledge, aotu 
extra. 

OLD FRIENDS WITH NEW FACES. Plates. GUt edges. 
MY NEIGHBOUR'S SHOES. GUt edges. 



At TWO SHILUNQS each. Post 8vo. 
THE HOLIDAY CHAPLET. A Book of Stories. 
THE SUNDAY CHAPLET. A Book of Stories. 



At ONE SHILUNQ and SIXPENCE each. Royal 18mo 

THE STORY OF A NEEDLE. Illnstrated. 

WINGS AND STINGS. With Sixteen Engravings. 

STORIES FROM THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and Vignette, and Thirty Engravings. 



At ONE SHILUNQ each. Royal 18mo. 

UPWARDS AND DOWNWARDS, and Other Stories. With 
Coloured Frontispiece, and Four Illustrations. 

THE OLIVE-BRANCH, and Other Stories. With Coloured Fron- 
tispiece, and Sixteen Illustrations. 

A FRIEND IN NEED, and Other Stories. With Coloured Fron- 
tispiece, and Seven niuslrations. 

THE HYMN MY MOTHER TAUGHT ME, and Other Stories. 
With Coloured Frontispiece, and Twenty-four Engravings. 

EDITH AND HER AYAH, and Other Stories. With Coloured 
Frontispiece, and Sixteen Engravings. 

TRY AGAIN, and Other Storiea With Coloured Frontispiece, and 
Seventeen Engravings. 

GOOD FOR EVIL, €Uld Other Stories. With Coloured Frontispiece, 
and Seven Illustrations. 
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BOOKS OF PBECEPT AND EXAMPLE 
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TBUE TO HIS COLOURS; or. The Life that Wears Beet. 
Bj the Rer. T. P. Wilbox, M.A., Vicar of Payenluun, Author of "Frmnk 
Oldfield : or, Lost and Found." Illastnted. Pott 9ro, doth. Pljce Si. 6d. 

FBANK OLDFIELD; or. Lost and Found. Bj the Eer. T. P. 
WiLsox, M.A. With Five Engravings. Pott 8to, doth. Price St. 6d. 

TIM'S TROUBLES ; or. Tried and True. By M. A. Pauix. With 
Five Engravings. Post 8vo, doth. Price St. 6d. 

THE VIVIANS OF WOODIFORD; or. True Hearts Make 
Happy Homes. A Tale. Bj M. A. Paull, Author of '* Tim'i Troubles ; 
or, Tried and True," &c. ninstrated. Post 8vo, doth. Price 3t. 6d. 

KIND WORDS AWAKEN KIND ECHOES. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and Vignette, and Six Tinted Plates. Pott 8to, doth, gilt 
edges. Price 3s. 

RECORDS OF NOBLE LIVES. Bj W. H. Daykvfobt Adaxs. 

Post 8vo, cloth. Price 28. 6d. 

PRAISE AND PRINCIPLE; or. For What Shall I Live? A 

Tale. Post 8vo, cloth. Price 28. 6d. 

CONQUEST AND SELF-CONQUEST; or. Which Makes the 
Hero? Post 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 

WHAT SHALL I BE? or, A Boy's Aim In Life, mnstrsted. 

Foolscap 8vo, cloth. Price 28. 

HOME PRINCIPLE IN BOYHOOD, and Other Stories for 
the Youngr* ^o»t 8vo, clothe Price 2s. 

THE BOY MAKES THE MAN. A Book of Example and Encourage- 
ment for Bojs. With Coloured Frontispiece, and numerous Engravings. 
Rofal ISmo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 

FRANK MARTIN; or, The Story of a Country Boy. With 
Coloured Frontispiece. Foolscap 8vo, doth. Price Is. 6d. 

NED'S MOTTO; or. Little by Littie. With Coloured Frontispiece, 
and numerous Engravings. Bojal 18mo, doth. Price Is. 6d. 

TOM TRACY; or, Whose is the Victory? lUustrated. Foolscap 
Svo, doth. Price Is. 6d. 

LESSONS ON THE LIFE OP CHRIST FOR THE LITTLB 
ONES AT HOME. Bj the Author of "Hymns from the Land of 
Luther." With Coloured Frontispiece, and Thirty Engrarings. Boyal 
ISmo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 

SPARE WELL AND SPEND WELL ; or. Money, its Use and 
Abuse. With Coloured Frontispiece, and Four Illustrations. Bo}all8mo, 
doth. Price Is. 

STRIVE AND THRIVE ; or. Stories for the Example and En- 
couragrement of the Youngr. with Coloured Frontispiece, and Eight 
Illustrations. Bojal 18mo, cloth. Price Is. 

THE POWER OF KINDNESS, and Other Stories. Illustrated. 
Boyal 18mo, cloth. Price Is. 
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TALES FOR THE YOUNG. 
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ANNIE DONALDSON; or, BveninfiTS In a Happy Home. A 

Tale. Post Svo, cloth. Price 2s. Od. 

ANNA LBB : Maiden, Wife, Mother. By T. S. Abthur. Post Svo, 
cloth. Price 2s. 

SOW WELL AND REAP WELL. By T. S. Abthub. Ulnstrated- 
Post Svo, cloth. Price 2s. 

TRUE RICHES ; or. Wealth Without Wingrs. By T. a Abthub. 
Illustrated. Post Svo, cloth. Price 28. 

AUNT MARTHA'S CORNER CUPBOARD. A Story-book for 
Little Boys and Girls. By Mabt and Elizabeth Kibby. With upwards 
of Forty Engravings. Post Svo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 

LITTLE SNOWDROP AND HER GOLDEN CASKET. By the 
Author of " Little Hazel, the King's Messenger," &c. With Coloured Fron- 
tispiece and Vignette. Post Svo, cloth. Price 28. 6d. 

UNDER THE OLD OAKS; or. Won by Love. By the Author of 
" Little Hazel, the King's Messenger," &c. With Coloured Frontispiece and 
Vignette. Post Svo, cloth. Price 28. 6d. 

LITTLE HAZEL, THE KING'S MESSENGER. By the Author 
of "Little Snowdrop and her Grolden Casket," &c. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece and Vignette. Post Svo, doth. Price 28. 6d. 

THE STORY OP A HAPPY HOME ; or. The Children's Year, 
and How they Spent It. By Maby Howitt. Post Svo, cloth. 
Price 2s. Gd. 

LIZZIE HEPBURN ; or. Every Cloud has a Silver Liningr. With 
Four Illustrations printed in Colours. Post Svo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 

GRACE ELLIOT ; or. To Seem and To Be. Foolscap Sro, cloth. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

FATHER'S COMING HOME. A Tale for the Young. By the Author 
of " Village Missionaries," &c. With Seven Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth. 
Price 2s. 

THE STORY OP LITTLE ROBINSON OP PARIS; or. The 
Triumphs of Industry. Translated from the French by Lucy 
Landon. Illustrated. Foolscap Svo, doth. Price 2s. 

WATCH— WORK— WAIT. A Story of the Battie of Life. By Sabah 
Mtebs. Foolscap Svo, cloth. Price 28. 

GOOD OUT OF EVIL. A Tale for Children. By Mrs. Subb, Author 
of " Sea Birds, and the Story of their Lives," &c. With Thirty-two Illus- 
trations by GiAcoMSLLi. Post Svo, cloth, gilt edges. Price 2s. 

EMILY HERBERT ; or, The Happy Home. By Mabia M'Intosh, 
Author of " Praise and Principle," &c. Royal ISmo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 

WOODRUFF; or, Sweetest when Crushed. A Tale for the Young. 
By AoNES Vbitoh. Royal ISmo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 

SIMPLE SKETCHES. By the Bev. John Todd. Illustrated. Boyal 
ISmo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 
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NEW SERIES OF PBIZE BOOKS. 
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THB EUPHRATES AND THE TIGRIS. A NarmtiTe of Diacovery 
and Adrentore. With a Description of the Ruins of Babylon and Nineveh. 
With Eighteen Fnll-page Illastrations. Post Svo, cloth extra. Price 28. 

THE STORY OP IDA PPEIFFER AND HER TRAVELS 
IN MANY LANDS. With Twenty-five Full-page Engravings. Poet 
Svo, cloth extra. Price 2s. 

THE AMAZON AND ITS WONDERS. With lUustrations of 
Animal and Vegetable Life in the Amaxonian Forest. With Twenty-eight 
Full-page Engravings. Post Svo, cloth extra. Price Ss. 

IN THE FAR EAST. A Narrative of Exploration and Adventure in 
Cochin-Cliina, Cambodia, Laos, and Slam. With Thirty Full-page Engrav- 
ings. Post Svo, cloth extra. Price 2s. 

THE STORY OP THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OP ALEX- 
ANDER VON HUMBOLDT. With Twenty-seven FuU-page En- 
gravings. Post Svo, cloth extra. Price 2s. 

MOUNT SINAI. PBTRA, AND THE DESERT. Described and 
Illustrated. With Tweuty-three FuU-page Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth 
extra. Price 2s. 

GIBRALTAR AND ITS SIEGES. With a Description of its Natural 
Features. With Eighteen Full-page Illustrations. Post Svo, doth extra. 
Price 2s. 

<> 

BOOKS OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 

PICTURES OP TRAVEL IN FAR-OFF LANDS. A Companion 
to the Study of Geography.— Centrax America. With Fifty Engravings. 
Post Svo, cloth. Price 2s. 

PICTURES OP TRAVEL IN FAR-OFF LANDS.-South Ammioa. 
With Fifty Engravings. Post Svo, cloth. Price 28. 

HOME AMID THE SNOW ; or, Warm Heaarts in Cold Regrions. 
By Captain Charles Ede, R.N. With Tinted Frontispiece and Vignette, 
and Twenty-eight Engravings. Foolscap Svo, cloth. Price 2s. 

THE FOREST, THE . JUNGLE, AND THE PRAIRIE; or, 
Talea of Adventure and Enterprise in Pursuit of Wild 
Animcds. With numerous Engravings. Post Svo, cloth. Price 28. 6d. 

SCENES WITH THE HUNTER AND THE TRAPPER IN 
MANY LANDS. Stories of Adventures with Wild Animals. With 
numerous Engravings. Post Svo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 

DR. KANE, THE ARCTIC HERO. A NarraUve of his Adventures 
and Explorations in the Polar Regions. By M. Jones. With Thirty-five 
Engravings. Extra foolscap, cloth. Price 2s. 

AFAR IN THE FOREST; or. Pictures of Life and Scenery 
In the Wilds of Canada. By Mrs. Traill, Author of " The Canadian 
Crusoe8,"&c. With Twenty-two Engravings. Foolscap Svo, cloth. Price 28. 
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TALES WITH USEFUL MOEALS. 
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THE GOLDEN CROWN SERIES OF BOOKS FOR THE YOUNQ. 

ADA AND GBRTY ; or. Hand in Hand Heavenward. A Tale. 
By Louisa M.Gray. With Frontispiece. Post Svo, cloth extra. Price Ss.Od. 

NELLY'S TEACHERS, AND WHAT THEY LEARNED. A 
Tale for the Young. Bj Kate Thokne. 540 pages. Price 5s. 



STEPPING HEAVENWARD. A Tale of Home Life. B7 the Author 
of " The Flower of the Family." Post Svo, cloth. Price 28. Cd. 

BY THE. SAME AUTHOR. 

EVER HEAVENWARD; or, A Mother's Influence. Post Syo, 
cloth. Price 2s. 6(1. 

THE FLOWER OF THE FAMILY. A Tale of Domestic Life. Post 
Svo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 

HERMAN ; or. The Little Preacher : LITTLE THREADS : and 
THE STORY LIZZIE TOLD. With Four lUustrations Printed in 
C!olours. Post Svo, cloth extra. Price 2s. 6d. 

WAITING AND WINNING ; or. Bread Cast ui>on the Waters 
and Found after Many Days. With Four Illustrations printed in 
Colours. Post Svo, cloth extra. Price 2s. 6d. 



WILLING TO BE USEFUL; or, Principle and Duty Illus- 
trated in the Story of Edith Allison. With Seven Tinted Plates. 
Post Svo, cloth. Price 2s. 

THE GREY HOUSE ON THE HILL; or, "Buy the Truth 
and Sell it Not." A Tale for the Young. By the Hon. Mrs. Greene. 
Post Svo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 

THE KING'S HIGHWAY; or, Illustrations of the Command- 
ments. By the Rev. Richard Newton, D.D. With numerous Engrav- 
ings. Post Svo, cloth. Price 28. 

STORIES OF THE LIVES OF NOBLE WOMEN. By W. H. 
Davenport Adams. Post Svo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 
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mSTKUOTIVE SERIES OF SHILLING BOOKS. 

EACH WITH COLOURED FRONTISPIECE, AND NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 

Royal 18mo, cloth. 

WONDERS OF CREATION: Volcanoes and their Phenomena. 
With Thirty-four Engravings. 

NATURE'S WONDERS: Pictures of Remarkable Scenes In 
Foreign Lands. With Thirty Engravings. 

WONDERS OF THE VEGETABLE WORLD. With Thirty-two 
Engravings. 

SCENES OF WONDER IN MANY LANDS. Being Descriptions 
of Rapids, Cascades, Waterfalls, &c. With Twenty-seven Engravings. 

LIFE AND TRAVEL IN TARTARY, THIBET, AND CHINA. 
Being a Narrative of the Abb^ Hue's Travels in the Far East. By M. Jones. 
With Thirty-two Engravings. 
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BIOGEAPHY, ETC. 
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BECOLLECnONS OF ALEXANDER DUFF, DJD., and of 
the Mission Collecre which he Founded in Calcutta. B^the 
Ker. Lal Brhari Day, Author of " Goyioda Sanuuita;" ProfeMor in 
(iovemment Collie, Hooghly. Post 8vo, cloth. Price 8s. 6d. 

SUCCESS IN LIFE : What it is, and how Attained. A Book 
for Young Men. With Frontispiece and Vignette. Post Svo, cloth extra. 
Price 3s. 

" ABOVE RUBIES ;" or, Memorials of Christian Gentlewomen. 
By Miss C. L. Brhiutwell. Post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges. Price 8s. tid. 

MEMORIALS OF EARLY GENIUS, AND REMARKABLE 
RECORDS OF ITS ACHIEVEMENTS. Bj the Author of 
" 8ncces8 in Life." Post 8to, cloth extra. Price 2s. 6d. 

SELF-TAUGHT MEN. A Series of Biographies. With Four lUuitrationa 
Post 8vo, cloth. Price 28. 6d. 

THE STORY OF SIR DAVID WILBIIE: His Life and Works. 
Bj Adam L. Simfhon, D.D., Derby. Illustrated. Post Sro, cloth extra. 
Price 28. 



ILLUSTRATED 8T0EY-B00KS FOR THE YOTJITG. 

By th0 Author of "Cop$hy Annal$," " Villago Miulonari—," Ae. 

MATTY'S HUNGRY MISSIONABY-BOX, and Other Stories. 
With Coloured Frontispiece, and Thirty Engrav^igs. Boyal 18mo, cloth. 
Price la 

IT'S HIS WAY, and Other Stories. With Coloured FrontiBpiece. 
Boyal 18mo, cloth. Price Is. 

THE TWO WATCHES, and Other Stories. With Coloured Fron- 
tispiece. Boyal 18mo, cloth. Price Is. 

UNDER THE MICROSCOPE; or, "Thou shalt call me My 
Father." With Coloured Frontispiece, and Seventeen Engravings. Royal 
ISmo, doth. Price Is. 6d. 

THE STORY OF REUBEN INCH ; or. The Power of Perse- 
verance. With Coloured Frontispiece, and Twenty Illustrations. Boyal 
18mo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 



TRUTH IS ALWAYS BEST; or, "A Fault Confessed 1» Half 
Redressed." By Mary and Elizabeth Kirby. With Coloured Fron- 
tispiece, and Seventeen Illustrations. Boyal 18mo, cloth. Pri<M Is. 6d. 



NEW COOKERY BOOK. 

COOKERY AND HOME COMFORTS. By Mrs. Wiolkt, Author 
of " Domestic Economy: A Book for Girls " (Koyal School Serxxs). FooU- 
cap 8vo, cloth. Price Is. 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
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THE SWEDISH TWINS. B7 the Author of " The Babes in the Basket- 
Royal 18mo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 

LjITTLB things. Little Duties— Little Kindnesses— Little Eflforts— Little 
Carefr— Little Pleasures— Little Sins. Royal 18mo, cloth. Price Is. 

THE GOLDEN RULE ; or, Do to Others as You would have 
Others do to You. Royal 18mo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 

CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLE IN LITTLE THINGS. Royal 18mo, 
cloth. Price Is. 6d. 

GRANDPAPA'S KEEPSAKES; or. Take Heed will Surely 
Speed. With Ck>loured Frontispiece, and Forty-five Engravings. Royal 
18mo, cloth extra. Price Is. 6d. 

LITTLE LILY'S TRAVELS. With Coloured Frontispiece, and Thirty 
Engravings. Royal ISmo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 

LITTLE SUSY'S UTTLE SERVANTS. By Aunt Susan, mus- 

trated. Royal 18mo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 
LITTLE SUSY'S SIX BIRTHDAYS. By Aunt Susan. Illustrated. 

Royal Idmo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 
LITTLE SUSY'S SIX TEACHERS. By Aunt Susan. Illustrated. 

Royal 18mo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 
THINGS IN THE FOREST. By Mary and Elizabeth Kirby. With 

Coloured Frontispiece, and Fifty Illustratioxui. Royal 18mo, cloth. 

Price Is. 6d. 

THE CHILDREN ON THE PLAINS. A Story of Travel and Ad- 
venture in the Great Prairies of North America. By the Author of " The 
Babes in the Basket." With Sixteen Illustrations. Royal 18mo, cloth. 
Price Is. 6d. 

THE BABES IN THE BASKET; or, Daph and her Chargre. 
By the Author of "The Swedish Twins," &c. Illustrated. Royal 18mo, 
cloth. Price Is. 

OLD ROBIN AND HIS PROVERB; or. With the Lowly is 
Wisdom. By Mrs. Henry F. Brock. With Coloured Frontispiece, and 
numerous Engravings. Royal 18mo, cloth. Price Is. 



ILLUSTRATED STORY-BOOKS OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

STORIES OP THE DOG, AND HIS COUSINS THE WOLF, 
THE JACKAL, AND THE HYENA. With Stories lUustrating 
their PUce in the Animal World. By Mrs. Hugh Millkr. With Thirty- 
four Engravings. Foolscap 8vo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 

STORIES OF THE CAT, AND HER COUSINS THE LION, 
THE TIGER, AND THE LEOPARD. With Stories UlustraUng 
their Place in the Animal World. By Mrs. Hugh Millkr. With Twenty- 
nine Engravings. Foolscap 8vo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 

TALKS WITH UNCLE RICHARD ABOUT WILD ANIMALS. 
By Mrs. Georoe Cupples. With Seventy-five Illustrations. 18mo, cloth. 
Price Is. 6d. 

MAMMA'S STORIES ABOUT DOMESTIC PETS. By Mrs. 
Georoe Cupples. With Fifty-six Illustrations. 18mo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
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STORIES OF NOBLE LIVES. 

EACH WITH COLOURED FRONTISPIECE, 
Royal 18mo, cloth. Price la. 

STORY OP AUDUBON, the Naturalist. 

STORY OP HOWARD, the Philanthropist. 

STORY OP PAIilSSY, the Potter. 

STORY OP JOHN SMEATON and the Eddystone Lighthouse. 

STORY OP DR. SCORESBY, the Arctic Navigrator. 

STORY OP CYRUS PIELD, the Projector of the Atlantic 
Cable. 

STORY OP BENVENUTO CELLINI, the Italian Goldsmith. 

STORY OP SIR HUMPHREY DAVY, and the Invention of 
the Safety Lamp. 

STORY OP GALILEO, the Astronomer of Pisa. 

STORY OP THE HERSCHELS. 

STORY OP THE STEPHENSONS, Pather and Son. 

STORY OP SAMUEL BUDGETT, the Successftd Merchant. 



BY THE AUTHOE OP "HOPE ON," ETC. 

At ONE SHILUNQ and SIXPENCE each. Royal 18mo. 

THE PISHERMAN'S CHILDREN; or, The Sunbeam of Hard- 
rick Cove. With Coloured Frontispiece, and Seventeen Engravings. 

SUSY'S PLOWERS; or, "Blessed are the Merciftd, for they 
shall obtain Mercy." With Coloured Frontispiece, and Twenty En- 
gravings. 

BROTHER REGINALD'S GOLDEN SECRET. A Tale for the 
Young. With Coloured Frontispiece, and Twenty Engravings. 

KING JACK OP HAYLANDS. A Tale of School Life. With Coloured 
Frontispiece, and Eighteen Engravings. 



At ONE SHILUNQ each. Royal ISmo. 

LITTLE AGGIE'S PRESH SNOWDROPS, AND WHAT THEY 
DID IN ONE DAY. With Coloured Frontispiece, and Thirty En- 
gravings. 

THE BOY ARTIST. A Tale. With Coloured Frontispiece, and numerous 
Engravings. 

HOPE ON; or. The House that Jack Built. With Coloured Fron- 
tispiece, and Twenty-five Engravings. 

MARTHA'S HOME, AND HOW THE SUNSHINE CAME 
INTO IT. With Coloured Frontispiece, and Thirty Engravings. 
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